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THE DEATH OF MARSHAL D’ANCRE. 


Tue murder of Marshal D’Ancre, the first act 
of authority by which the son of Henry tbe 
Fourth announced that he intended to reign, 
gives the exact measure of the feeble and irreso- 
lute character of the successor of the Bearnese. 
Always governed by the caprices of a favorite, 
aud that without a willing abandonment of free 
will; severe to rigor, without the firmness of 
justice, Louis the Thirteenth had, to all appear- 
ance furnished one of the most deplorable pages 
in French history, had not the royal power fallen 
under the inflexible and glorious tutelage of 
Richelieu. 





At the death of Henry the Fourth, the Floren- 
tine, Concini, protected by Maria de Medicis’ 
favor, had rapidly arrived at the highest posi- 
tion; entitled Marquis D’Ancre, invested with 
the government of Amiens, Peronne and Dieppe, 
he had, joined to the functions of prime minister, 
the dignity of Marshal of France, and, in spite 
of the opposition of the princes of the blood and 
the nobility, he alone directed affairs in the 
name of the queen-regent. If constrained by 
the position of the kingdom to abandon entirely 
the past projects which Henry meditated, he 
withdrew his favor necessarily from Spain and 
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the house of Austria, in its internal affairs at 
least he understood the true policy of the king- 
dom; and applied himself to repressing the re- 
volts of the lords, and in extinguishing the old 
remembrances of feudal independence, against 
which Richelieu struggied at a later period with 
so much vigor. But Marshal D’Ancre had not, 
in order to cope with the still powerful nobility, 
a fit degree of energy and intelligence. Inclined 
to conciliate, he sought rather to gain over than 
to reduce parties, and by his pursuit only gained 
implacable hatred. The insolent luxury which 
he displayed, his prodigality, the avidity with 
which he drew upon the public treasury, (which 
his enemies regarded as their proper right,) 
aroused still more resentment against him. 
Twice had the lords taken up arms against his 
authority ; at last, in 1617, they formed a new 
conspiracy to save, as they said, ‘‘the king’s 
life from peril at the hands of a foreigner,” and 
this time the king secretly joined them. 

Louis XIII. was then sixteen, Until that age 
he had remained a stranger to political affairs ; 
surrounded by several gentlemen, young men, 
of whom he had composed a court, his life 
passed in puerile amusements and frivolous 
pleasures, without propriety or dignity. It was 
in the midst of this idle existence, already be- 
come distasteful by mere satiety, that Charles 
D’ Albert de Luynes, one of the prince’s favor- 
ites, informed him that he was king, that he 
could openly assume the supreme power, and 
that the only obstacle to his royal will was this 
Italian, the foreign upstart to whom his mother 
had given over her power. These suggestions 
were not without effect. Louis the Thirteenth 
had never loved Concini, from this hour he de- 
tested him; he imagined that when once the 
object of Maria de Medicis’ favor was brought 
down, he should be at last the master. De 
Luynes, impelled at once by his youthful ambi- 
tion and the conspiracy of the nobility, with 
whom he entertained secret relations. exaspe- 
rated the king’s hatred, increased his mistrust, 
and the ruin of Marshal D’Ancre was decided. 
After all, Louis the Thirteenth was the sove- 
reign of France; he was free to grant or refuse 
his confidence to the minister chosen by his 
mother, to dismiss him if it were his pleasure 
to do so; but to act so resolutely was beyond 
his firmness, and, rather than pronounce openly 
the marshal’s disgrace, rather than send him 
before Parliament if he judged him guilty, he 
preferred to have recourse to a miserable anti- 
chamber intrigue. He persuaded himself, upon 
the strength of De Luyne’s advice, that a violent 
blow only would give him the undisputed gov- 


ernment of the kingdom, and he conspired with | 
his playmates the assassination of Marshal | 


D’ Ancre. 





On Monday, the 24th April, 1617, at about 
ten in the morning, at the moment when Con- 
cini was repairing to the Louvre, to visit the 
queen-regent, and was entering the castle by 
the door, where he found the archers-of-guard, 
the Marquis of Vitry, captain of the king’s body- 
guard, approached the all-powerful favorite and 
said to him, ‘Sir, the king is asking for you.” 
‘¢Me?” answered Concini. ‘Yes, you,” an- 
swered Vitry, directing his staff toward him. 
At this gesture the officers who formed the mar- 
shal’s suite, foreseeing some attempt against 
his person, put their hands to their swords, but 
before they could use them, the accomplices of 
Vitry had fired several pistol shots at Concini, 
and the marshal fell, pierced with several balls, 
upon the draw-bridge of the Louvre. At the 
same instant Colonel D’Ornano, who was await- 
ing in the court of the castle, the result of this 
attack, ran to announce its consequences to the 
king: ‘‘I am king now,” cried Louis, ‘‘ God be 
praised, my enemy is dead!” Up to the last 
moment, he had feared that his undertaking 
would fail; twenty horses, ready caparisoned, 
awaited him and his party in the garden of the 
Tuileries, to fly to Meaux in case Vitry should 
fail in the arrest of Marshal D’Ancre. Thus, 
when he learned the death of the Florentine, he 
felt himself animated by unusual ardor. He 
thought he was now about to reign indeed. The 
companions of his idle hours surrounded and 
applauded him. The nobility hurried to con- 
gratulate the young sovereign, and placed him 
triumphantly upon a billiard-table to salute his 
accession to the throne; at the same time a 
declaration addressed to the people announced 
to them that Louis the Thirteenth had under- 
taken to govern the State. 

By the orders of the king, Eleanor Concini, 
the late minister’s wife, now his widow, was 
arrested, and guards kept the queen-regent pri- 
soner in her apartments. ‘Alas! for me, my 
reign is over!” said the queen-mother, when 
she learned the attempt which had been made 
in her son’s name, and she fell upon her couch 
sobbing and weeping, as if she already foresaw 
the miseries of her exile. 

This cruel assassination of the minister had 
appeared to the king sufficient to restore him to 
his authority; but the enemies of Marshal 
D’Ancre wished for more complete vengeance. 
The people, who attributed to the unfortunate 
Concini all the misfortunes of the kingdom, ex- 
cited by the nobility in their resentment, pro- 
ceeded to ransack and pillage the marshal’s 
hotel; every thing in it was stolen or broken in 
pieces; young Concini, his son, only thirteen 
years of age, was with difficulty saved from the 
fury of the mob, When a page came, by the 


queen’s orders, to preserve him from this dis 
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aster, this child, yesterday heir to so vast a for- 
tune, had had nothing to eat. since morning, no 
bed remained for him to lie on, and in order to 
reach the Louvre, he was obliged to disguise 
himself under a lacquey’s cloak. The outrages 
to Concini’s remains reached a horrible pitch of 
atrocity; his body, pierced by balls, was taken 
from the tomb and dragged through the streets 
with insults and curses, in which the queen, 
his protectress, was not spared. The corpse 
was thus brought to the Pont-Neuf, where a 
gallows was erected, upon which it was sus- 
pended by the feet. At last, the rage of the 
populace augmented by its very excess, the re- 
mains of Concini were torn to pieces, scattered 
and thrown into large bonfires, kindled in the 
streets and public places. 

Tt would seem that the wife of Marshal 
D’Ancre had paid sufficiently for her high for- 
tune, by the death of her husband and the ruin 
of her family: but the public hatred was not 
satisfied. This unfortunate woman must ex- 
piate her prosperity in some way by punish- 
ment. Against her there was no legitimate 
complaint; the favor of Maria de Medicis was 
therefore made a crime in her, and she was 
accused of having obtained it by sorcery. When 
she was asked by what charms she had seduced 
the queen—‘‘ No other,” said she, with some 
pride, ‘*than the ascendency of a strong mind 
over a weak one.” The parliament condemned 
her as guilty of high treason, both divine and 
human, without being able to produce any proof 
of her guilt. 


-_ 





Eleonore Galigai, Marchioness D’ Ancre, mount- 
ed the scaffold with courage ; she humbly asked 
pardon of those whom she had offended, and, 
while she recommended herself to the mercy of 
God, the executioner cut off her head and threw 
her body upon the burning pile. The firmness 
of her last moments, and the uncertainty of the 
errors attributed to her, touched the crowd, 
which, following its usual mobility of impres- 
sions, deplored her death and reproached her 
judges with as much passion as they had shown 
in outraging her. 

‘* At last I am king,” was the exclamation of 
Louis, when he first heard of the death of Mar- 
shal D’Ancre; but the name of the all-powerful 
minister alone was changed, that power now 
called itself Charles D’Albert de Luynes: The 
new favorite showed no less pride or insolence, 
and no less avidity than the Italian adventurer. 
He pillaged the treasury in his turn, arrogated 
the highest dignities to himself, and could not, 
like his predecessor, maintain the struggle 
against the nobles, to whom, in fact, he owed 
his elevation. Vitry obtained, as a recompense 
for his audacity, the dignity of marshal. Already 
the same price had been paid to Themines for 
the arrest of the Prince of Conde. The Marshal 
Duke of Bouillon said, on seeing the conferring 
of this high honor for such shameful services, 
that ‘‘he blushed to be a marshal,” since this 
dignity had become the recompense for exer- 
cising the functions of a police officer and those 
of an assassin. 
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A TALE OF THE FALL OF POMPEII. 


_Nearty two thousand years ago, and about 
the time of the vintage, the broad, down-pouring 
.sun tinted gorgeously the pine-crested Appenines, 
and danced on the green slopes of the Campania. 
Standing in the Via Appia, as it led from 
Pompeii, round the lower side of the mountain, 
and branched off, in one direction over the Se- 
betus, toward Neapolis, the other toward Nola, 
the spectator beheld to the north, majestically 
springing up, the vine-clad sides of Vesuvius, 
standing in bold relief against the blue depth of 
heaven beyond. Far past appeared the moun- 
tains of Samnium, their snow-covered tops 
cleaving the distant sky. Over the Campi 
Phlegara, westward, the eye roamed with de- 
light, as houses, villages, and pasture-lands met 
the glance. Further still were the waters of 
the bay of Cumxe—the marble mansions of 
Neapolis—and Baiz, the city of baths, lay slum- 
bering on the shore of the tranquil sea 





Beneath, nestling in the odorous air, lay Her- 
culaneum; and eastward, down the shores of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, stood its neighbor city, Retin. 
Some ninety stadii beyond that, again, were up- 
reared the stately proportions of Pompeii—a 
miniature Rome. On a curve of the southern 
waters stood the rich city of Stabie, while be- 
yond the Campanian promontory was the fair 
island of Caprea, like a rich gem within a daz- 
zling and flashing setting. 

The lovely and animated scene—with shep- 
herds in the distance, vine-dressers at hand, and 
galleys of every kind and size dotting the blue 
waters—had an admiring witness in the person 
of a young patrician, who had evidently driven 
in his biga from the Immortal City on a visit 
to its smaller rival, Pompeii. He had stopped 
his beautiful steeds in the very midst of their 
wild haste, and fixed them, for a moment, in an 
attitude inexpressibly graceful and _ striking. 
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His biga, elaborately carved, was of the usual 
size and construction. The wheels were bound 
with bronze tires, elegantly wrought. The har- 
nessing was of silver, and the bells which 
adorned the furnitnre of his steeds, jingled 
sweetly with every motion of the faultlessly 
formed animals. 

The patrician was a youth of about five-and- 
twenty, of a tall, commanding figure, and with a 
face bold in outline and strikingly handsome in 
its features. His rich attire bespoke rank as 
well as wealth; and leaning over the head of his 
car was a richly chased hunting spear. 

His eyes kindled as they roved over the wide 
expanse, and his passionate rapture burst forth. 

‘It is beautiful, by Spor!” he exclaimed. 
‘*T have seen naught in the virgin loveliness of 
barbaric lands to surpass the picture; and the 
glorious old mountain rises heavenward, as 
though reeling beneath its weight of purple ber- 
ries. But I must not tarry, for Theseis, my 
beautiful betrothed, will expect me. First to 
the baths, to gather the news, and then to the 
house of the tribune. On, my good steeds, on! 
The starry giant will soon be high in the heavens, 
and the shade will be the more grateful;” and 
shaking the reins, his horses bounded onward 
toward Pompeii, leaving a cloud of dust behind 
them. 

As he advanced to the city the road became 
more crowded. People were going to and fro. 
Here and there the biga of some fashionable 
Pompeiian dashed by, while, in the distance, a 
squadron of Roman cavalry was seen to rush 
past in full gallop—the tribune’s crimson tunic 
hoisted on a tall sperr, and the golden eagle car- 
ried by a stalwort bearer, and surrounded by 
gleaming axes. Rude wains, bearing amphore 
of wine, fruits, vegetables, or other produce for 
the market, went groaning on. In short, all ex- 
hibited the suburban bustle of a Roman city two 
thousand years ago. 

Presently the biga of the patrician dashed 
through the gate of Nola, before which stood the 
sentinel, and bearing on his shoulders his pon- 
derous axe. The car was now threading the city 
streets, when suddenly the horses stumbled— 
fell—but instantly regained their feet. The evil 
omen called up a slight pallor into the cheeks of 
the Roman, as he muttered, ‘‘ Avertit ;”? but the 
next moment he halted in the street of Fortune, 
in front of the baths of Antoninus, the broad 
portico of which was already crowded with the 
gay youths of the city, discoursing of the games 
preparing in the circus—of a fresh Numidian 
lion—of the new sect of Christians, already es- 
tablishing itself in spite of the fiercest perse- 
cutions—of an appalling rumor foretelling a 
dreadful eruption of Vesuvius, to be expected 





daily—of the loveliness of Theseis, daughter of 


the renowned tribune, Medon—and of matters 
still more trivial or general. As the patrician, 
whose name was Labeo, descended from his biga, 
and gave his horses in charge to slaves attend- 
ing the bath, his quick ears caught the sound of 
the beloved name, spoken by one whose voice 
made the quick blood tingle hotly at his heart. 

Turning, he beheld a richly-garmented, highly- 
scented gallant of the city, whom he recognized 
with a haughty and negligent bend of the head, 
murmuring, as he went forward through the 
crowd— 

‘‘So,so! Eumolpus here, when I deemed him 
in Sicily; and with Aer name on bis vile lips, 
too! He, who worships Mercury and a pair of 
dice! For three nights in succession, have I 
dreamt of evil, coupled with him; but I am here 
now, and that shall be protection sufficient.” 

In his turn, Eumolpus muttered between his 
teeth— 

**So, Labeo hath arrived, then; and, as I 
hear, betrothed to Medon’s daughter. Toavenge 
an insulting rejection, and to bear off the prize, 


it is necessary no time were lost. This very 
night be it, then! Now to my familiars, and 
next to the feast—and then—then——” and, so 


muttering, the roué went his way. 

Meantime, Labeo had threaded his way through 
the curie or assembly rooms of the baths, and, 
calling for the assistants, was led to the Aypo- 
causteum, or hot rooms of the bath, whence, the 
indispensable duties of this much prized luxury 
being over, his garments re-arranged, with some 
slight change of form, once more over his Anti- 
noiis limbs, he emerged, again remounted his 
biga, and, winding now by the palaces north of 
the Amphitheatre—among which were the Villa 
of Julia Felix and the Forum Boarium—he went 
forth by the gate leading to the Sarnus, and, 
winding through groves of olives and myrtles, 
approached at last a small but elegant villa, 
whose gilded dome arose out of a mass of foliage, 
and which was built on a picturesque peninsula 
formed by the course of the river, and not many 
furlongs from the sea itself. Entering at the 
gate, and descending at the door, he found a 
frank and hearty soldier’s welcome at the hands 
of the tribune Medon, and the next moment 
stood in the presence of Theseis, whose loveliness 
he admitted himself, though of a grand and 
stately order, had not been overdrawn. 

She was seated beside a frame filled with a 
curious network glowing with colors, and so en- 
gaged with this tapestry, that she had not re- 
marked the entrance of her father and the 
youth, who gazed upon her in quiet rapture. 
The majesty of beautiful woman was struggling 
for mastery, as it were, with those charms which 
form the rich graces of girlhood. Her affluent 
hair was gathered into a net and fastened by a 
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kind of fillet. The long, flexible fingers, as she 
plied her task, moved to and fro with a practiced 
dexterity, which proved the employment to be 
familiar. Ata distance from ber sat her attend- 
ant, a dark-haired girl from Rhegium. 

‘**Welcome, noble Labeo! thou art welcome 
by the head of Numa!” cried the soldier, frankly 
clasping his guest’s hand once more. ‘‘ How 
now, Theseis, hast thou no welcome here? Me- 
thinks those cheeks tell a different tale. Aha, I 
thought so!” 

As she rose and advanced, a rich carnation 
suffused her cheeks, but, with undemonstrative 
dignity, she held forth her hand, and bid her be- 
trothed welcome. 

‘* Happiness and health wait on the fair The- 
seis !”’ said Labeo. 

**T thank you, I am well,” she replied. 

‘‘The household gods have a rival in their 
worship, eh, my Labeo!” said the tribune, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ but come, it draws nigh the hour of din- 
ner, and I must hence to Gaeta, ere the eve sets 
in. Ho, there!” and he clapped his hands, “bid 
the slaves to furnish the tables. Let us hasten; 
ye will have time enough to exchange thoughts 
and words when Iam on my way. The moon- 
shine and the myrtle groves, they say, aid lovers 
when they’re dumb; but, come, lead in, Labeo, 
lead in, and let’s to our repast. 


The reader will have judged by this that the 
young patrician and the tribune’s daughter were 
by no means strangers to each other—that they 
had met, and loved, and were betrothed to each 
other. Itisnot here essential to enter intothe story 
of their earlier attachment. Labeo had distin- 
guished himself in the wars under the eye of the 
tribune, and the latter held the young man in re- 
spect. That the profligate Eumolpus had sued for 
the hand of Theseis, and been repulsed, may be 
easily guessed; how he succeeded in the base 
designs he had formed, will presently be seen. 
Leaving our friends for the present to their re- 
past, we will now change the scene. 

At the house of the roué Eumolpus, in the 
southern suburb, were also assembled Ais guests, 
crowned with flowers, and clad in festal gar- 
ments. .The dinner was already over, and the 
rich and ruddy Falernian was passing rapidly 
around. Gushes of melody from unseen musi- 
cians filled up the pause in the conversation, 
which just now began to flag. The guests were 
severally enjoying the sweet strains that fell 
upon the ear, while an enervating atmosphere 
filled the chamber, owing to incense that stole 
subtly out of the lighted lamps, and the wine 
was rapidly coursing ia their veins. 

After having poured out a libation to Bacchus, 
and re-crowned his locks afresh, Eumolpus 
spoke to one who was reclining near to him. 








‘*Come, my brave Cretan,” said he, ‘‘ pledge 
me a health to all. Ah, here’s the true philoso- 
phy of life, where all its fears and its doubts 
resolve themselves into but one sentiment.” . 

‘¢ And what is that ?” asked Statius, the poet, 
with an eye that was beginning to swim some- 
what mistily. 

‘Ho, ho!” laughed the Cretan, holding up his 
goblet, ‘‘a poet, and not know that!” 

‘* Truly,” answered Statius, ‘‘the philosophy 
of life, with its doubts and its fears, sounds well 
enough over the bow], but when examined; these 
are but so many words.” 

‘Tt is what Epicurus has pronounced,” broke 
in Eumolpus; ‘the present and its enjoyments, 
and the future for itself!” 

«And how are we to reconcile this truest of 
all creeds, since the divine institutes of Bacchus, 
with the teachings of these Nazarenes?” de- 
manded a handsome Arcadian from the banks of 
the flowery Alphzus. ‘‘ Those gloomy vesti- 
bules beyond death and the tomb, leading to 
other than the Elysian fields, through which they 
say the souls wander to judgment to come, have 
made the very augurs shudder. Pan, they say, 
is dead, and the great cry rang from Hellas 
through the world.” 

‘Nay, the oracles have been dumb since they 
were questioned as to the awful forebodings 
which doom the fire-mountain to destroy the 
city,” and the speaker turned pale as his hand 
relaxed on his chased beaker. 

‘¢ What, alarmed at mere words!” cried Eumol- 
pus, with a daring laugh. ‘Don’t heed these 
Cynics that, with Zeuz, would prefer pain to 
pleasure, and cherish asceticism to the sacrifice 
of enjoyment. The old mountain will ripen our 
vineyards for us, do not fear; and as for the 
city, it is safe, Cereus and all, for some sport 
when the Consul casts them to the lions. Ho, 
there! more music—and, friends, try this fresh 
wine, cooled near the snows of Etna.” And 
again music arose, and Sicilian wine was borne 
about by slaves, and again the feast renewed. 

‘¢ What delicious fruits! and, oh, Lyseus,what 
wine is this?” softly sighed a youth of most 
effeminate appearance, %s he reclined languidly 
back upon his couch. 

“I’m glad thou likest it, Nauplius,” said his 
host, gaily. 

«« But,” exclaimed Nauplius, ‘“‘to whose starry 
eyes shall I devote this cup! Canst thou not 
name some bright Eoan, some dreamy Circe to 
claim our libations?” 

“* Aye,” shouted Eumolpus, with a strange fire 
in his flashing eyes. ** To the daughter of the 
tribune Medon—to the blushing, the divine 
Theseis. Give me another chaplet, slave, I’ll 


crown my locks fresh, in honor of the name.” 
The goblets clanked and rang, as the toast 
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went round in the midst of a triumphant and 
thrilling burst of melody. 

‘« The lovely Theseis!” sighed the Aristippian, 
‘‘oh, Venus! how beautiful she is,” and he 
leaned back, with half-closed eyes, to dream over 
the ideal thus summoned. 

‘‘What glorious eyes she hath!” added a 
second. 

‘‘Her cheeks shame the autumn peaches,” 
continued a third. 

‘¢Her mouth is like an opening rose—odorous 
and dewy,”’ said a fourth. 

«* And her wit is as keen as a Parthian dart,” 
remarked a fifth. 

‘‘She smiled upon Eumolpus at the theatre 
the other day,” sail a parasite, casting a glance 


‘upon the dashing prodigal. 


‘‘I beheld Laheo, accompanied by Hessas, de- 
scend at the villa of the tribune,” said one who 
had come in later. ‘I hear that they are be- 
trothed.”’ 

‘‘Hah!” cried Eumolpus, his face fiercely 
darkening, ‘‘ then, by the infernal gods, ’tis time 
to strike the blow—nay, do not heed me, 
friends,” he hurriedly added, seeing the surprise 
his words caused, and then he excused himself 
on the plea of long attachment, and even of 
former encouragement, and skillfully changing 
the subject, he led the discourse into another 
channel, and for another hour the revelers re- 
mained with him. 

The guests had gone, and Eumolpus sat 
moodily alone. The lights were waning, and his 
eye wandered over the vacant seats, and ever and 
anon he swept away a dark cloud gathering on 
his brows. Suddenly he started as a dusky 
figure glided in and stood before him, clad in the 
wild and striking garb peculiar to those who fol- 
lowed the sea. On his swarthy face was an ex- 
pression of mingled daring, hardihood, and fero- 
city, indicating a life of violence. He was, in 
fact, a free-trader, a pirate, a wretch ready for 
any atrocity. Eumolpus had known him before 
to-day. 

‘‘ Well,” said Eumolpus, laconically. 

‘¢Well, noble Eumolpus, I have my score of 
fellows in hiding, and the galley isat hand. The 
tribune hath gone to Gaeta, and only the patri- 
cian, Labeo, is left with Theseis, save the slaves 
at the villa, and they go for naught.” 

‘Well, well, but how then?’ demanded 
Eumolpus, with impatience; ‘‘but we cannot 
storm the villa—how then?” 

‘«*¢ Labeo will, doubtless, be wandering with the 
maiden in the laurel-grove of the tribune’s gar- 
dens on the Sarnus; there is some festal by the 
shore, and she may be drawn away.” 

‘¢ Leave a dozen men on board, and moor the 
galley under the cork trees at the river’s mouth. 
Be you at hand with six of your fellows—I will 





take four—hide within reach of my signal, if it 
be necessary. Are your fellows to be trusted?” 

‘“*To the very jaws of death,” replied the pirate 
leader. 

‘©°Tis well,” said Eumolpus; ‘I doubt not of 
success. If requisite, we must secure Labeo, 
too; I can drop him on some island far enough 
away. Once at Caprea, I shall find ready a 
trireme bound for Syracuse or Crete. Is the 
moon yet up?” 

‘¢ There will be light enough for all we want,” 
replied the pirate. 

“Tis well; I will but take my mantle, my 
helm and sword, and follow to the spot where we 
are all like to meet with those I seek ;” and pre- 
sently the two men, muffled and armed, took, by 
an unfrequented path, the way to the Sarnus. 


The groves grew thick and dense, and through 
the foliage, in which no longer the cool sea- 
breeze was playing, the flashing of lights coming 
from where some semi-rustic festival was being 
held, exhibited a scene of Pagan revelry such as 
we now find handed down in old paintings, dug 
out of the wreck of the fair city, after the lapse 
of so many generations. 

But avoiding these groups, and having come 
upon a number of men hidden in ambush, whom, 
at the direction of Eumolpus, the rover divided 
into two parties—the one remaining with the lat- 
ter, while the former hurried on, and leaping 
over a low wall, which was washed by the waters 
of the Sarnus, as the mouth of the galley lay close 
to the shore, he suddenly became aware of the pre- 
sence of two forms walking together in that loving 
confidence of an affection requited and mutual, 
which made his traitorous heart black with envy. 

He scarcely gave himself time to listen to their 
words, though the few he heard made him grind 
his teeth. He was in the gardens of the tribune, 
and his coveted prize before him; while the man 
whom he hated and envied was also within his 
grasp. 

A hasty whisper—a hurried rush—the striking 
down of Labeo, who, dreamless of danger, car- 
ried no weapon, and who fell with a groan, the 
enveloping of both in the mantles ready prepared 
for them, the carrying of Labeo by a couple of 
sturdy rowers, and the lifting up of the fainting 
Theseis, who had swooned through fear—was all 
the work of a moment. 

«They will believe she hath fled with her 
lover,” muttered Eumolpus, with a baleful smile, 
‘cand, while I am on the seas, Medon will seek 
his daughter at Rome. On—on—forward there! 
One of you bid your leader hail the galley, and 
let us aboard.” And away they hurried with 
their prizes. 

Stretching down to the shores of a beautiful 
bay, and where an umbrageous cork-tree shel- 
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tered the light galley, they followed the pathway 
bordering the river, and having now rejoined the 
pirate and his myrmidons, at the pirate’s whistle 
the galley drew near the shore, whence, with a 
little wading, the ravishers bore their prize and 
prisoner on board, and presently, under the stout 
arms of the rowers, the galley made seaward, 
stretching toward Caprea, with all the oped 
that sail and oars could make. 

We now leave the Roman maiden to recover 
herself from her fright and alarm, in a small 
cabin where a female slave attended her, and 
Labeo to find his hurt roughly washed and 
bound, in the foremost part of the flying galley, 
where he bad been consigned to the custody of 
a couple of the pirates. Let us now approach 
that appalling catastrophe which, for more than 
fifteen hundred years, buried two of the most 
beautiful cities of the Roman world, together 
with their inhabitants, in an impenetrable tomb 
—we mean the earthquake and the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which occurred, according to the best 
approved computations, on the night of the 24th 
of August, A. D. 63. 

The evening had already darkened into night, 
but so much had the profligate Eumolpus and 
the pirate leader been engaged in their design, 
that not until they were traversing the half- 
deck of the galley—a species of planking run- 
ning from end to end between the rowers—was 
their attention called to the startling aspect 
which the skies were wearing. 

The outline of the city, reaching to Hercula- 
neum, was defined by the lights which began at 
the Mole, and fought for a time with lurid 
shadows obscuring the purple tints of evening. 

The mountain, looming grim and gray, began 
to wear a strange and spectral aspect. A fierce 
tongue of fire leaped with snake-like undulation 
from its cone, and occasionally broadened and 
grew dense like a flaming crown, while around 
its rugged head there grew and gathered a 
threatening cincture of vapors, changing into 
hues and forms half of shadows, and half of fire, 
with alternating glitter and obscurity. 

There was a troubled sound over the sea—a 
groaning as though: from deeps far beneath it. 
There was a hot, sulphureous oppressiveness in 
the atmosphere that made the rowers gasp for 
breath, and there was, as the background to all, 
the huge, far-stretching sable pall of the heav- 
ens, having in them a strange transparency, 
tinted with the hues of fire and blood, and lurid 
gleamings and dartings to and fro, against which 
were the towering mountain—the cities and the 
sloping hills up to the far Appenines. 

‘¢ What does this mean ?”’ demanded Eumolpus, 
as the galley still tore forward; ‘why this 
heaving and swell of the sea—this unnatural 
calm in the air, and, above all, the look of yon- 





der mountain? Are we going to have a tem- 
pest ?” 

‘‘Noble sir,” answered the rover, ‘‘I know 
the Mediterranean from Spain to the shores of 
Pheenicia, and from the Libyan coast to that of 
Genoa—every current and every wind that blows 
—but this baffles me. There is no storm; and 
yet there must be something. Lo! what’s 
here ?” 

As he spoke, there fell around them a thick, 
solid, blinding darkness, as of dust and ashes; 
and a long, tremulous, melancholy sound ran 
beneath the sea, making the hearts of the bold- 
est sink within them, and blanching the bronzed 
faces of the astonished pirate horde. 

‘¢ It a shower of ashes,” said Eumolpus, with 
some show of courage ; “it will pass away. The 
mountain is in a momentary throe. It is no- 
thing—nothing ;” but his looks belied his 
words. 

‘‘T hear that these Christians have been in- 
voking woe and wrath against their persecu- 
tors,” returned the pirate. ‘‘Who knows if 
there be not one more powerful than Jove?” 
and the two began to pace the deck again, whilst 
the rowers bent to their oars. 

It was yet early night. The inhabitants were 
in the streets, in the wine-shops—dining— 
feasting—in the temples—in the gardens—in 
the circus—every where—Pompeii was astir with 
life and motion, and the bustle of every amuse- 
ment and distraction. 

But, in the midst of their feasting and revelry, 
and utter oblivion, the awful heur of Doom was 
marching upon them—had already overtaken 
them. Suddenly the cloud of ashes drifted away 
as by the breath of a whirlwind. Sounds and 
crashings, and reverberating thunders, more 
horrible and discordant than any that had fallen 
upon human ears, began to fill the firmament. 
The mountain belched forth from its vast inte- 
rior, huge masses of fire and molten lava, and 
drove it down its steeps in exterminating rivers, 
and the sea rose and receded, as if affrighted, 
to rush back upon the shores in tumultuous 
tides and destroying cataracts. The appalling 
splendor, the ineffable terrors of the scene, be- 
came visible to those on board, and to the shud- 
dering spectators fleeing away, or who, from 
some place of security on the shore, beheld the 
overwhelming sight—by the blinding fires of the 
mountain, now casting forth itself, as it were, in 
blazing torrents against the sky. Some faint 
idea of the dreadful spectacle may be gathered 
from the pages of Pliny, who has, with a sim- 
plicity allied to the sublime, recorded the catas- 
trophe which entirely buried two noble cities 
and the whole of the surrounding country, se 
that, literally, not a vestige of them was left. 

Meanwhile the pirate’s galley, through immi- 
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.again his oar-blade rested idly in the air. 
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nent danger, and as by a mere miracle, reached 
the island of Caprea, where Eumolpus—though 
the awful visitation he had witnessed had cowed 
his heart, while present success seemed to en- 
courage his audacity—engaged a trireme, in 
order to embark with Theseis for Crete. He 
succeeded, and the Roman maiden, overwhelmed 
with grief and terror, was borne on board more 
dead than alive. Leaving Labeo faint and 
wounded behind him, contrary to his first inten- 
tion, and discharging his obligation to the pirate 
leader in good Roman gold, he set forth on his 
voyage, beginning now to exult in earnest in the 
success of his vile stratagems. 

A day or two after, while the news of this 
frightful disaster had filled the whole region with 
dismay and horror, and the smoke of the de- 
vastated cities rose up a sullen and louring 
cloud, and obscuring the heavens as with a pall, 
the tribune was hastening for Gaeta in a large 
Roman galley with a company of soldiers; and 
filled with apprehension on account of his daugh- 
ter and her betrothed, put in at Caprea, whither 
many who had been enabled to escape by sea 
fled for present refuge. Fortunately he met 
Labeo, wandering upon the shore, from whom 
he learnt the story of the abduction of Theseis, 





which filled Medon’s heart with more fear than 
even the knowledge of her death might have done. 

As Labeo had heard the place of destination 
named to which Eumolpus was intending to make 
his way, the tribune lost no time in putting forth 
to sea after the ravishers; and his three-decked 
galley, being strongly manned with soldiers and 
rowers, by the eve of the second day after their 
starting, they came up with Eumolpus and his 
hirelings, who, in their desperation, at first made 
a stout resistance. After a brief and fierce con- 
flict, however, the later yielded, and Labeo, be- 
ing the first to leap on board, had the satisfaction 
of passing his sword through the heart of the 
reckless profligate, and of restoring his beloved 
Theseis unharmed to her father’s arms. 

Years after, when both had long been wedded, 
and children grew about them in their pleasant 
home beyond the Piscari Hill, they would relate, 
in awe and trembling, the story of the fall of 
Pompeii, and the night of peril they had passed, 
when the once lovely land was a scorched and 
blasted plain, the fiery traces of which were yet 
distinctly visible, and thank Heaven that had 
protected them in their fearful vicissitude, and 
suffered them to reach together a calm and happy 
old age. 





TIM CRAWLEY. 


THE MAN WHO 


“WAS ALWAYS TOO LATE.” 





‘*] rHinK we shall reach her!” 

The men rested for a moment on their oars 
and glanced over their shoulders at the rapidly 
disappearing ship; then each gave an ominous 
shake of the head, but, upon the entreaty of 


Crawley, recommenced rowing. 


**She’s getting her steam up,’ said one of the 


-boatmen. 


‘¢ Then it’s no go,” grumbled the other, and 
“You 
might just as soon try to catch that sea-gull by 


‘swimming arfer him, as overtake the Water 


Witch when her steam’s up.” i 
Poor Crawley stood up in the boat and waved 


-his handkerchief. Had he been a shipwrecked 


mariner alone on a raft, or sitting across a drift- 
ing mast, he could not have thrown more energy 


‘into the performance. 


‘It an’t no good, sir,” said the man at the 


tiller; ‘they wouldn’t slacken speed if they 


seed you ever so much.” : 
‘*To think”’—and the despairing Crawley sunk 


-down in the boat—* to think I only missed her 
‘by ten minutes!” 


“You might jist as well ’ave made it ten 
hours !’”’ said one boatman. 
“(A miss is as good as a mile,” observed the 
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other. Then, as he measured the distance with 
his eye—but your’n is as good as two.” 

‘*Do you mean io put back ?” asked Crawley, 
innocently, 

‘‘In course—without you want to be rowed 
to Ameriky !”’ 

‘‘Which, as we an’t got no prowisions, an’ I’ve 
a wife and six young uns to purwide for ashore, 
I objects to.” Thus spoke the gentleman in 
charge of the tiller. 

Crawley made no reply, and the men rowed 
back to the harbor. 

‘¢There’s the passage money lost!” said boat- 
man No. 1, as he: bent over hig oar. 

‘‘ An’ a five pun’ note a top o’ that!” added 
boatman No. 2, thinking of his share in the re- 
muneration. 

‘Shut up,” gruffly observed he of the tiller, 
‘‘a remindin’ the gen’l’man of his misfortins. 
Why he looks as lonesome as a sprat that has 
lost its way in the middle o’ the Atlantic!” 

The men grinned and were silent. A long 
pull, and a strong pull, and the boat shot into 
the harbor. 

‘‘ Bring the luggage on to the hotel.”’ 

‘*All right, your honor! better luck next 
time.” 
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The boatmen touched their hats, and Crawley 
mounted the steps and began to retrace his steps 
toward the hotel he had left but a short time 
before. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, sir; but I think I’v the 
honor of addressing Mr. Crawley?” 

The speaker, one of two men who were stand- 
ing directly in Crawley’s way, was a fleshy-faced, 
broad-shouldered man, with a small cunning 
eye and heavy animal jaw, that gave him an 
unpleasant bull-dog aspect. Crawley looked at 
him and turned pale; the stranger touched his 
hat and repeated the question. 

‘It’s in vain to deny,” began Crawley, when 
he of the bull-dog visage interrupted him— 

‘‘Of course it is! You’re Mr. Timothy Craw- 
ley, about to embark for America in consequence 
of a slight dispute with your creditors, and an 
impossibility to arrange satisfactorily with the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Very sorry, but you 
must go back with us!” 

‘* There’s no help for it!’’ sighed Crawley. 

‘‘None! Sorry to urge a gentleman to do 
any thing against his inclination, but must’s the 
word here, and no mistake !”’ 

‘Allright !” said Crawley, meaning, of course, 
that it was all wrong. ‘‘ You'll take some re- 
freshment first, and then I'll return to London 
with you.” 

At the word refreshment, the bull-dog visage 
mollified, and its owner hastened to reply. 

‘* Since you are so pressing; besides, we’ve 
had a smartish journey down, and that always 
freshens the appetite.” 

So between his two captors Timothy Crawley, 
the runaway bankrupt, re-entered the Crown and 
Sceptre Inn. 

‘You'd regularly got the start of us, if you 
hadn’t missed that boat we must have gone back 
empty-handed; as it was,” and here both the 
officers indulged in a self-satisfied chuckle, ‘‘as 
it was, we were just in time!” 

‘¢ And TI was,” said Crawley, in a voice thick 
with emotion, ‘* just too late.” 

Poor Timothy Crawley! it was his fate through 
life to be always too late; others might grasp 
the ‘skirts of happy chance,” but he was fated 
never to behold them but at the moment they 
were vanishing round the corner. That ‘tide 
in the affairs of men,” which, as we are told, if 
taken at its flood leads on to fortune, must have 
entirely escaped Timothy; with him it was 
always low water—go when he would, stand 
where he would, the wave of chance never 
brought any offerings on shore, never rolled 
even a pebble to his feet. We have all heard of 
the man, who, complaining of his general ill- 
luck, asserted that ‘*had he been brought up a 
hatter, he believed men would have been born 
without heads.” This man, hitherto without a 


. 





name, we draw from his obscurity. He was the 
father of Timothy Crawley. 

“Tim! my boy,” said rich old uncle Bob, 
addressing that unfortunate pater-familias. 
‘« You've got five children, and they’re all girls! 
what on earth do you mean by it?” 

Paterfamilias answered his wealthy relative 
humbly enough. He said, ‘‘he meant no harm.” 

‘*No harm! nonsense, don’t tell me; you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. The world's 
overstocked with girls—why where do you think 
you'll find husbands for them all?” 

Mr. Crawley gazed at his five olive-branches, 
who, it is to be hoped, were useful—for in the 
ornamental department nature had shown her- 
self singularly neglectful. Mr. Crawley, as we 
have said, looked from one to the other and 
ejaculated, ‘* Where indeed !”’ 

‘‘T like boys,” continued Uncle Bob, ‘‘ and 
what little money I have to leave,” he empha- 
sized the word “little,” as it is the habit of 
wealthy men to do, ‘wiil be left to a boy. 
Your brother Jack has a boy—-I don’t like Jack, 
but I’ve made a vow, and I’ll keep it—so you 
know what to expect.” 

Crawley did know what to expect. Had Un- 
cle Bob been less rich he would have been “an 
obstinate old brute;’ as it was, he was termed 
‘‘an eccentric old gentleman.” It is, after all, 
to be doubted whether a rich relative is a great 
advantage—if he be long-lived, certainly not. 
Never did poor Crawley set about any thing— 
business or pleasure—but a ‘‘fear of offending 
Uncle Bob” hung constantly over him, like that 
terrible and much too often quoted, ‘‘ sword of 
Damocles.” 

‘*Qn November the 12th,” so ran the announce- 
ment in the Times, ‘‘the lady of Mr. Timothy 
Crawley of a son.” The long-looked for had 
come at last, and there was but one drawback 


to the general joy. It was this:—that just six ~ 


months before master Timothy entered the world 
Uncle Bob had quitted it—leaving the whole of 
his property, without reservation, to the male 
offspring’ of “brother Jack.”’. Little Timothy 
had come, it was true; but, Unfortunately, he 
begun life six months too late. ' 

‘““Who’s that?” calls out the sharp-eyed 
schoolmaster, as he detects a delinquent who 
has crept, with any thing but ‘‘ a shining morn- 
ing face,” into the school. ‘* Who’s that?” for 
the little atom had hastened to lose itself in the 
mass. 

“Crawley! sir,” cried a dozen eager and 
sycophantic voices. 

Boys are little men—and very bad little men 
too—what would they not do to win the master’s 
smile? what have they not done to avoid his 
frown? 

«¢ Where is he?” 
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** Here he is, sir!” The crowd of boys divi- 
ded into two parts, leaving a vista between, at 
the end of which stood little Crawley, pale and 
trembling. 

‘¢ Pass him up.” 

A dozen hands were outstretched—a dozen 
boys, the Iscariots of the class, fastened upon 
the culprit—in a minute he was ‘‘ passed up” to 
the desk of the master. 

** Late again, Crawley; this wont do!” And 
gazing down into the small face quivering from 
excess of fear, the tyrant tightened the well- 
waxed string. on the end of his cane. ‘ Why 
are you late ?” 

‘¢T—I—couldn’t help it!” The poor boy 
spoke the truth—he could not help it; to be al- 
ways late was Crawley’s fate, and he bowed to 
it with a more than Moslem resignation. 

‘*You are always late—always the last in 
school!” and the whistle of the cane was heard 
in the air—a whistle which resembled that of the 
railway, inasmuch as a scream was sure to fol- 
low. It was in vain for Timothy to plead the 
old excuse, that somebody must be last; or to 
urge Charles Lamb’s extenuation, that if he 
came later than the others he was ready to leave 
earlier, and so keep up the balance. The peda- 
gogue was relentless, and again and again the 
cruel cane whistled through the air, each time 
followed by a scream from the tortured child. 

It appears to be the fashion now-a-days with 
most of our popular book-makers to uphold cor- 
poral punishment in schools—to eulogize the 
fagging system—and to urge upon teachers of 
the young the inculcation of those manly feel- 
ings which, when arrived at their full maturity, 
find their fitting arena in the cock-pit or the 
prize-ring. For ourselves we differ from these 
wise gentlemen, who seem to think that if you 
would elevate the mind you must debase the 
body; and should be sorry to find any child of 
of ours acting as some ruffianly boy’s shoe-black, 
or, for some trivial fault, cringing at his master’s 
feet a scourged and trembling slave. ‘Whip 
the young blackguards, sir—whip them! I was 
well thrashed at school, and it did me good!” so 
roars Major Oldbuck, who appears to consider 
the temple of knowledge as some besieged city, 
to enter which you must make your attacks 
through the ‘‘ breech ;” but wiser men than even 
this ‘‘man of muscle” have protested against 
the whipping process—thinking, with the great 
preacher, that there are many ways of bringing 
sheep back to the fold besides worrying them to 
death. 

Timothy Crawley’s path to knowledge lay 
through a cane-brake—above him—around him 
—backward or forward—whatever step he took, 
canes, canes, and nothing but canes—a seem- 
ingly endless plantation of canes, from which 





all taste of sugay had been most carefully ex- 
tracted. So he trod the ‘beaten’ track, pick- 
ing up very little on the road; and when his 
school-days had passed away, he had not seen 
more than the outside of the gates that guard 
the shrine of knowledge. 

‘<TrmorHy CRAWLEY, TAILORAND OUTFITTER.” 
Such was the lettering that adorned the front 
of a very handsome shop in Bond street; and 
Timothy seemed never tired of reading it, always 
for that purpose approaching his home from the 
other side of the way—never crossing the road 
till in front of his own door. 

“Good business, Timothy ?” 

‘‘Why, yes—no—that is, it would have been 
a good business, only I delayed a little too long 
before I could make up my mind to settle upon 
it, and so that cursed fellow got beforehand with 
me, and opened a shop twice as large next door.” 

‘‘Why don’t you get married, Tim?’ said 
another good-natured friend, who, being mar- 
ried himself, made a point of urging that cere- 
mony upon others, upon the same principle as 
the fox who had lost his tail in a trap, recom- 
mended his companions to immediately amputate 
theirs. 

“Ah! why don’t you marry, Timothy?” 
echoed another friend, a bachelor, who had 
evidently laid to heart the maxim of Rochefou- 
cauld, and found in the misfortunes of others a 
something pleasing to himself. 

‘* Well, I don’t know! I’ve no objection,” re- 
plied the accommodating Timothy; ‘but really 
I don’t think that I have met anybody who’d 
have me.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” and Benedict thrust him play- 
fully in the ribs. ‘‘ Nonsense! I know dozens 
of girls who’d jump at you.” 

‘‘Would they, really!’’ The color had mounted 
into Crawley’s cheeks—he was evidently sur- 
prised at this testimony to his attractions. 

‘‘There’s Hetty Briggs, my wife says you 
were made for each other.” 

‘‘ Just the girl for you, Tim,” echoed the 
bachelor friend. 

‘¢ A splendid girl.” 

‘‘ First-rate, and—money !” 

‘¢Upon my word, I—I—never thought of it 
before; but I always did like Hetty, and if I 
only thought—” 

“Try, man !—try !” 

‘¢ Certainly I will, as you both recommend it ; 
that is, I mean, I’ll think about it.” 

He did think about it, and we have to chroni- 
cle the result. 

Hetty Briggs was a fine honest-hearted 
thoroughly English girl; just the kind of fire- 
side ornament that a man would wish to place 
in his house. Gentle and loving, yet with a 
spice of humor in her composition, and a free 
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joyous laugh that came as pleasantly from her 


‘red lips as the ringing of marriage bells. She 


had always felt a liking for Timothy, but his 
continued indifference had not only prevented 
any outward demonstration on her part, but had 
annoyed her more than she would confess. 
‘¢What does he mean, coming here day after day, 
sitting opposite me for hours and never saying a 
word; looking at me with his eyes and mouth 
wide open as if 1 were a Punch-and-Judy show? 
What’s the good of a man constantly opening 
his mouth if not a word comes out of it?” 

‘¢] wonder whether she really likes me?” 
ruminated Crawley. ‘‘I don’t think she does 
much, or she wouldn’t be so confoundedly merry. 
She’s always laughing. I don’t see what she 
can have to laugh at. I’m sure I never say a 
word. I’d propose to morrow, if I thought she 
wouldn’t laugh. I couldn’t bear to be laughed 
at!” 

And thus matters went on for some months— 
Crawley, a daily visitor to the Briggs’s, sitting 
as usual with open mouth practicing the silent 
system; and Hetty Briggs, half amused, half 
vexed, sitting laughing opposite to him—when 
@ new actor appeared on the scene in the person 
of a Mr. Henry Sinclair, a cousin and professed 
admirer of the young lady. 

‘*What does that puppy mean by coming after 
Hetty? He never leaves her side, and never 
stops gabbling like the goose that heis! I'd like 
to punch his head: and will, one of these days, 
if he don’t leave off annoying her.”” Such was 
the valorous resolve of Mr. Timothy Crawley ; 
but the annoyance felt by the lady was not quite 
so apparent as he would have it supposed. She 
had begun to get tired of the continued silence 
of her bashful lover, and gave, possibly from 
very vexation of spirit, an increased attention 
to his rival. 

“‘T’ll give him one week more!”’ thought Hetty, 
‘¢and then, if he still continues silent, I’ll accept 
Harry Sinclair. I know he loves me, and I can’t 
be expected to grow gray-headed awaiting the 
good pleasure of Mr. Timothy Crawley to ask 
the momentous question, Yes or no?” 

The seventh day from the date of Hetty’s re- 
solve had arrived, and saw Timothy standing in 
a state of ludicrous indecision before his look- 
ing-glass. A pile of cravats, of various hues, 
were lying, much rumpled, upon the table. 

‘¢T know she don’t like brown, and as for blue, 
she detests it.” Here another cravat was added 
to the pile. ‘*A man can’t be too careful about 
his personal appearance at such atime. Many 
a girl has refused a man, merely because his 


cravat was badly tied! Nothing makes a man- 


look worse than a badly-tied cravat.” Here 
cravat number nine was also cast aside. ‘Let 
me see—to-day’s Friday. I never thought of 





that. Friday’s a very unlucky day—very! 
Napoleon never would begin any thing on a 
Friday—nothing serious, that is. Well, what 
can be more serious than a proposal of marriage ? 
Why not put it off till to-morrow? One day 
wont make much difference! and then I’ll con- 
sult Wilkins about these cravats—he knows 
Hetty’s taste. To-morrow it shall be’”—and so 
he swept hastily—for fear his mind might again 
change—all the cravats into a drawer—finished 
his toilette, and departed in search of the critical 
Wilkins. 

Saturday saw Timothy at the Brigg’s door. 
As he was about to ascend the steps, it opened, 
and the detested Sinclair, with a smiling face, 
tripped merrily down, greeting Timothy with a 
good-humored salutation as that gentleman 
pushed past. | oe 

‘*When Hetty Briggs becomes Mrs. Crawley, 
I’ll take care to shut the door upon that fellow !” 
soliloquized our hero, as he ascended the stairs 
and entered Mrs. Briggs’s drawing-room, where, 
to his joy, he found the charming Hetty alone. 

We will not dwell upon the scene that followed. 
Suffice it, that, with much circumlocution, Mr. 
Crawley got the proposal out. Hetty had begun 
to laugh, when an appealing look stopped her. 
She rose from her chair, and said— 

‘‘Mr. Timothy Crawley—you have been a 
visitor at this house for nearly twelve months, 
and during that time no hint upon this subject 
has escaped your lips. Had it been otherwise, 
I might have come to a different determination; 
but, as it is, 1 cannot become your wife.” 

‘*Why not?” burst from poor Crawley’s lips, 

‘*Because my hand is already promised to 
another. Mr. Sinclair declared himself, this 
morning—with the consent of my parents, I 
have accepted him.’’ Here a wicked laugh es- 
caped her lips. ‘It is but fair that first come 
should be first served !” 

‘But I was coming yesterday—lI assure you 
Iwas. Ask Wilkins?” 

Hetty shook her head, and moved toward the 
door. 

‘¢We must talk no further upon this subject. 
Iam sorry for you, Mr. Crawley! but—” and 
her hand rested upon the lock—‘‘ you are just 
one day too late!” 

The door closed behind her, and Crawley was 
left alone in the drawing-room. 

* * # * * 

‘¢‘Crawley’s business is going to ruin !” 

‘‘So I understand. He never went on well 
since his refusal by Hetty Briggs.” , 

‘¢ Sad business that about old Brad’s Bank !” 

«‘«Had Crawley any money in that ?” 

«Lots! LIadvised him to draw it out long 
ago; but he delayed, as usual ; ‘and when he did 
make up his mind, old Brads had closed the 
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doors—suspended payment only an hour before!’ 

‘* Bad thing for Crawley !” 

““Very bad! Besides, he’s lately got mixed 
up with young Martingale’s lot; and when a 
tradesman takes to the turf, he’s done for!” 

The above conversation was between two of 
Mr. Crawley’s friends. We will now visit that 
gentleman himeelf. 

Clad in a coat of fashionable cut, and crowned 
with a smoking-cap of a velvet gorgeous to see, 
Timothy is standing in his counting- house, when 
a tall young man enters and inquires politely 
for Mr. Crawley. 

**T am Mr. Crawley.” 

The young man, from the. recesses of his 
right-hand pocket, produces a large leathern 
case, to which he is himself chained as closely 
as a galley-slave to his oar, a convict to his clog, 
or old Marley to his cash-box. The young man 
draws out aslip of paper, and presents it politely. 

‘« Bill for payment.” 

** Bill! Bless me! what bill ?” 

“Drawn on you by Fleecy and Corduroy, for 
£300.” 

**Stay!”—and the alarmed Crawley referred 
to his almanac, and a racing calendar against 
which his ledger was leaning—‘‘that can’t be 
due for these eight days!” 

The banker’s clerk shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* See—l’ve marked it to come due two weeks 
before the Derby.” 

‘¢ Very sorry, sir! but we don’t keep accounts 
by the racing calendar. I’ll leave you the no- 
tice” —and he placed it on the table. ‘We shut 
at four, and after that it will go to the notary’s. 
Good-morning.”’ 

And the bill did go to the notary’s, and from 
the notary’s to Messrs. Fleecy and Corduroy’s 
solicitors. 

Messrs. F. and C. were Mr. Crawley’s woolen 
merchants. The news spread in the “trade” 
like wildfire—other debts came tumbling in—a 
meeting of creditors was called—Crawley feared 





to face it—and, more from alarm than dishonesty, 
decamped. His passage was taken in the Water 
Witch. He arrived at Liverpool in time to see 
her steaming out of the harbor, and returned to 
London in the not very enviable company of a 
couple of lynx-eyed officers. 

As we have said, it was an excess of nervous 
fear, and not dishonesty, that had dictated Craw- 
ley’s flight. ‘* Reckless trading,” was the grav- 
est charge that could be brought against him. 
All his speculations had failed, from the fact 
that they were never pushed at the right time. 
If a demand arose for his goods in any of the 
colonial markets, his cargo was sure to arrive 
when the market had again taken a turn—when 
the glut had come from the over-supply—and 
‘‘too late!” was the answer of his agent. 

Crawley was made a bankrupt—reprimanded 
by the learned commissioner, and permitted once 
more to enter the trading world; but he, poor 
fellow! felt the disgrace acutely, and never held 
up his head afterward. He became a clerk in 
the counting house of his old creditors, Messrs. 
Fleecy and Corduroy, who, having got something 
like eighteen shillings in the pound, kindly held 
out the helping hand to him. In their ser- 
vice he dragged on an uneventful life, leaving 
nothing for us to record but the manner of his 
death, which we shall take the liberty of bor- 
rowing from the Times newspaper, where, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Frightful Railway Accident,” 
it appeared. 

We extract only as much as concerns poor 
Timothy : 

‘‘Among the sufferers by this sad accident 
was Mr. Timothy Crawley, who was traveling 
for the well-known firm of Fleecy and Corduroy. 
It appears that Mr. Crawley had only missed the 
preceding train by five minutes, and, owing to 
that unfortunate circumstance, became a traveler 
by that to which the accident occurred. Thus, 
we regret to say, paying with his life for a mis- 
calculation of some five minutes!” 





SUPERIORITY OF WOMAN OVER MAN. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir is now many a long year, since, when a | after a life of suffering, persecution, and a loss 


mere youth, we read through with that deep in- 
terest and genial love which a trie work of 
genius alone can awaken, the remarkable work 
of Cornelius Agrippa on the Pre-excellence of 
Woman. It is, indeed, a marvelous book, one 


showing @ great and glorious mind, one which 
never despaired; the power of one who was 
learned in an age of learning, brave among the 
brave, courteous even to a proverb, and who, 





of all faith in man, did not despair, but turned 
in his darkened hour to Woman. And in de- 
voting all the powers of analysis, all the ability 
of a soul which had almost exhausted learning 
and experience of life in his day, to studying 
‘woman as she is seldom or never studied in these 
times, Agrippa came to the conclusion that all 
that there was most perfect and beautiful in 
humanity, is to be found developed or unde- 
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veloped in woman. She is the true star of life, 
the blue sea of infinite loveliness, spiritual or 
personal; the great source to which we are to 
look in the dawning golden age, when education 
will be recognized as the great motive power of 
social reform, and of all culture and happiness. 
For as the firstnotes learned by the bird are the 
ones never forgotten, and the guiding chords of 
all his future songs let him go where he may, so 
the impressions acquired in infancy and child- 
hood from the mother, grow up in after years 
into great talents, great virtues, great crimes, 
or great nothings, as the case may be. Certain 
it is, that as the era of brute force disappears 
from the world, woman rises in social influence, 
and not only in outward form, but in real power 
does she gain on man. When Agrippa wrote, no 
one had ever looked beyond the age, deep down 
into futurity, to analyze the true spiritual beauty 
of woman. And the noble faith in which his 
book is written, is not less remarkable than its 
prophetic genius. It was not a dainty compli- 
ment, an elegant nothing, a fair courtesy, like 
the wreath of the Queen of Beauty at a tourna- 
ment, signifying nothing, and in no wise inter- 
fering with, wronging, or ridiculing the sex, 
should caprice or interest prompt such deeds. 
No—it is a product of true belief—of the deepest 
sincerity. In it Agrippa wrote out his heart. 
He was no mere Frauenlob enchanting with 
pretty song, but a thinker arguing with the age. 

Agrippa’s work on the Vanity of the Arts and 
Sciences, partly explains his reverence for 
woman. Misfortune and cruel oppression had 
made him hate man—but instead of turning 
general misanthropist, he then looked with full, 
earnest, confiding faith on woman. It is said, 
by Paulus Jovius, we think, that Agrippa, mar- 
ried for many years, never had a shadow of a dis- 
agreement with his wife, and that no unkind 
word ever passed between him and her. This 
may partly explain that deeply grounded cour- 
tesy which ever inspired him. 

We once intended, many years ago, to trans- 
late Agrippa’s work on Woman. Had we en- 
couragement, we might still doit. In the mean- 
time, we give an article on the subject, which we 
find in a late number of that very well edited 
and highly respectable periodical, The English 
Woman’s Magazine. The reader will please to 
bear in mind, that if the arguments seem some- 
what eccentric and learned, that Agrippa simply 
adopts the style peculiar to his age, and that he 
was writing not to ladies, but at the learned of 
his day. 

‘¢ Three centuries have passed away since Cor- 
nelius Agrippa lived, studied, and suffered—in 
his own age, commonly known throughout his 
native Germany and the continent as a magician, 
and a man versed in occult mysteries, now more 





truthfully esteemed as a talented and accom- 

plished scholar. ‘At the period when Cornelius 

Agrippa lived, it was necessary,’ says Mr. Mor- 

ley, Agrippa’s historian, ‘to success, that some 

great and noble patron should be secured, whose 
influence and power might be relied on by the 
scholar for his advancement to offices of trust 
and emolument.’ Margaret of Austria, the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, was, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Governor 
of the Netherlands, and to this high-born dame 

did Cornelius look for patronage and assistance, 

With a view to secure Margaret’s goodwill, he 

first lectured at Déle on John Reuchlin’s book, 

‘The Mirific Word,’ and shortly after wrote a 

treatise to prove ‘‘woman the better half of 

man,” of which the following is a brief summary. 

It was entitled, 

‘The Nobility of the Female Sex, and the Supe- 
riority of Woman over Man,’ written at Déle, 
in the year 1509, by a Doctor of Divinity, 
aged 23.’ 

He sets out with the declaration that when 
man was created male and female, difference 
was made in the flesh, not in the soul. He 
quotes Scripture to show that after the corrup- 
tion of our bodies, difference of sex will disap- 
pear, and that we shall all be like angels in the 
resurrection. As to soul, then, man and woman 
are alike; but as to every thing else, the woman 
is the better part of the creation. 

In the first place, woman being made better 
than man, received the better name. Man was 
called Adam, which means Earth; woman Eva, 
which is by interpretation life. By as much as 
life excels earth, woman, therefore, excels man. 
And this, it is urged, must not be thought trivial 
reasoning, because the Maker of those creatures 
knew what they were before He named them, 
and was One who could not err in properly de- 
scribing each. We know, and the Roman laws 
testify, that ancient names were always conso- 
nant with the things they represented, and names 
have been held always to be of great moment by 
theologians and jurisconsults. It is written thus 
of Nabal: ‘As his name is, so is he; Nabal is 
his name, and folly is with him.’ (1 Sam. xxv. 
25.) Saint Paul, also, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, speaks of his Lord and Master, as 
‘made so much better than the angels, as he 
hath obtained a more excellent name than they.’ 
(Heb. i. 4.) ' 

Agrippa then dilates, as well he may, on 
the immense importance of words, according to 
the manner of all jurists. He tells how Cyprian 
argued against the Jews that Adam’s name was 
derived from the initials of the Greek words 
meaning east, west, north, and south, because 
his flesh was made out of the earth, though that 
derivation was at variance with Moses, who put 
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only three letters in the Hebrew name. For 
this, however, adds Agrippa, Cyprian was not 
to blame, since, like many saints and expound- 
ers of the sacred text, he had not learnt the 
Hebrew language. — 

Upon the word Eva it is further maintained 
that it suggests comparison withthe mystic 
symbols of the Pabalists, the name of the woman 
having affinity with the ineffable Tetragramma- 
ton, the most sacred name of the divinity, while 
that of the man differed entirely from it. All 
these considerations, however, Agrippa consents 
to pass over, as matters read by few, and under- 
stood by fewer. The preéminence of the woman 
can be proved out of her constitution, her gifts, 
and her merits. 

The nature of woman is discussed, however, 
from the theologian’s point of view. Things 
were created in the order of their rank. First, 
indeed, incorruptible soul, then incorruptible 
matter, but afterward, out of that matter, more 
or less corruptible things, beginning with the 
meanest. First minerals, then herbs, and shrubs 
and trees, then zoophytes, then brutes in their 
order, reptiles first, afterward fishes, birds, 
quadrupeds. Lastly, two human beings, but of 
these first the male, and, finally, the female, in 
which the heavens and the earth and their whole 
adornment were perfected. The divine rest fol- 
lowed, because the work was consummated, no- 
thing greater was conceived; the woman was 
thus left the most perfect and the noblest of the 
creatures upon earth—as a queen placed in the 
court that had been previously prepared for her. 
Rightly, therefore, do all beings round about 
her pay to this queen homage of reverence and 
love. 

The difference between the woman and the 
man is yet more strongly marked, says the 
deeply read theologian, because the man was 
made like the brutes in open land outside the 
gates of paradise, and made wholly of clay, but 
the woman was made afterward in paradise 
itself; she was the one paradisaical creation. 
Presently there follow Scripture arguments to 
show that the place of their birth was a sign to 
men of honor or dishonor. The woman, too, 
was not made of clay, but from an influx of 
celestial matter, since there went into her com- 
position nothing terrestrial, except only one of 
Adam’s ribs, and that was not gross clay, but 
clay that had been already purified and kindled 
with the breath of life. 

The theological demonstrations Cornelius next 
confirms by the evidence of some natural facts 
equally cogent and trustworthy, which were 
held in that day by many wise men to be equally 
true. It is because she is made of purer matter 
that a woman, from whatever height she may 
look down, never turns giddy, and her eyes 














never have mist before them, like the eyes of 
men. Moreover, if a woman and man tumble 
together into water, far away from all external 
help, the woman floats long upon the surface, 
but the man soon sinks to the bottom. Is there 
not also the divine light shining through the 
body of the woman, by which she is made often 
to seem a miracle of beauty? Then follows a 
clever inventory of all a woman’s charms of per- 
son, written with due reserve, which might be 
here translated, if the English language had the 
terseness of the Latin: In short, woman is the 
sum of all earth’s beauty, and it is proved that 
her beauty has sometimes inspired even angels 
and demons with a desperate and fatal love. 
Then follows a chain of Scripture texts honor- 
ing female beauty, which all lead up to the 
twenty thousand virgins, solemnly celebrated by 
the church, and the admiration of the beauty of 
the Virgin Mary by the sun and moon. 

Texts follow that must be omitted, and then 
the argument takes anatomical grounds of the 
most ingenious character, and shows how every 
difference of structure between the man and the 
woman gives to woman the advantage due to her 
superior delicacy. Even after death nature re- 
spects her inherent modesty, for a drowned 
woman floats on her face, and a drowned man 
upon his back. The noblest part of a human 
being is the head; but the man’s head is liable 
to baldness; woman is never seen bald. The 
man’s face is often made so filthy by a most 
odious beard, and so covered with sordid hairs, 
that it is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
face of a wild beast; in women, on the other 
hand, the face always remains pure and decent. 
For this reason women were, by the laws of the 
twelve tables, forbidden to rub their cheeks, lest 
hair should grow and obscure their blushing 
modesty. But the most evident proof of the 
innate purity of the female sex is, that a woman 
having once washed is clean, and if she wash in 
second water will not soil it; but that a man is 
never clean, though he should wash in ten suc- 
cessive waters, he will cloud and infect them all. 

Some other marvelous peculiarities we must 
omit, and pass to Agrippa’s appreciation of the 
woman’s predominance in the possession of the 
gift of speech, the most excellent of human 
faculties, which Hermes Trismegistus thought 
equal to immortality in value, and Hesiod pro- 
nounced the best of human treasures. Man, too, 
receives this gift from woman, from his mother 
or his nurse; and it is a gift bestowed upon 
woman herself with such liberality that the 
world has scarcely seen a woman who was mute. 
Is it not fit that woman should excel man in that 
faculty, wherein men themselves chiefly excel 
the brutes ? 

The argument again becomes an edifice of 
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Scripture text, and it is well to show the nature 
of it, though we may shrink from the misuse of 
sacred words, because it is well thoroughly to 
understand how Scripture was habitually used 
by professed theologians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and from this light example to derive a 
grave lesson, perhaps, that may be, even to the 
people of the nineteenth century, not wholly 
useless. 

Solomon’s texts on the surpassing excellence 
of a good woman, of course, are cited, and a 
cabalistic hint is given of the efficacy of the let- 
ter H, which Abram took away from his wife 
Sarah, and put into the middle of his own name 
after he had been blessed through her. Bene- 
diction has come always by woman, law by man. 
We have all sinned in Adam, not in Eve; original 
‘sia we inherited from the father of our race. 
The fruit of the tree of knowledge was forbidden 
to man only, before woman was made; woman 
received no injunction, she was created free. She 
was not blamed, therefore, for eating, but for 
causing sin in her husband by giving him to eat. 

Aristotle may say that of all animals the males 
are stronger and wiser than the females, but 
St. Paul writes that weak things have been 
chosen to confound the strong. Adam was sub- 
limely endowed, but woman humbled him; Sam- 
son was strong, but woman made him captive; 
Lot was chaste, but woman seduced him; David 
was religious, but woman disturbed his piety; 
Soloman was wise, but woman deceived him; 
Job was patient, but was robbed by the devil of 
fortune and family, ulcerated, grieved, oppress- 
ed, nothing provoked him to anger till a woman 
did it, therein proving herself stronger than the 
devil. Peter was fervent in faith, but woman 
ferced him to deny his lord. Somebody may 
remark that all these illustrations tend to wo- 
man’s shame, not to her glory. Woman, how- 
ever, may reply to man as Innocent III. wrote 
to some cardinal, ‘If one of us is to be con- 
founded, I prefer that it be you.” Civil law 
allows a woman to consult her own gain to an- 
other’s hurt ; and does not Scripture itself often 
extol and bless the evil deeds of the woman more 
than the good deeds of the man. Is not Rachel 
praised who deceived her father? Rebecca, be- 
cause she obtained fraudulently Jacob’s bene- 
diction? Is not the deceit of Rahab imputed to 
her as justice? Was not Jael blessed among 
women for a treacherous and cruel deed? What 
could be more iniquitous than the counsel of 
Judith? what more cruel than her wiles? what 
worse than her perfidy? Yet for this she is 
blessed, lauded, and extolled in Scripture, and 
the woman’s iniquity is reputed better than the 
goodness of the man. Was not Cain’s a good 
work when he offered his best fruits in sacrifice, 
and was reproved for it? Did not Esau well 





when he hunted to get venison for his old father, 
and in the meantime was defrauded of his birth- 
right, and incurred the divine hate? Other ex- 
amples are adduced, and robust scholars, inge- 
nious theologians, are defied to find an equal 
amount of evidence in support of the contrary 
thesis, that -the iniquity of the man is better 
than the goodness of the woman, Such a thesis, 
says Agrippa, could not be defended. 

From this point to the end, Agrippa’s treatise 
consists of a mass of illustrations from profane 
and Scripture history, classified roughly. Some 
are from natural history. The queen of all 
birds, he says, is the eagle, always of the female 
sex, for no male eagles have been found. The 
pheenix is a female always. On the other hand, 
the most pestilent of serpents, called the basilisk, 
exists only as a male; it is impossible for it to 
hatch a female. 

All evil things began with man, and few or 
none with women. We die in the seed of Adam 
and live in the seed of Eve. The beginning of 
envy, the first homicide, the first parricide, the 
first despair of divine mercy, was with man; 
Lamech was the first bigamist, Noah was the 
first drunkard, Nimrod the first tyrant, and so 
forth. Men were the first to league themselves 
with demons and discover profane hearts. Men 
have been incontinent, and had, in innumerable 
instances, to each man many wives at once; but 
women have been continent, each content with a 
single husband, except only Bathsheba. Many 
women are then cited as illustrations of their 
sex in this respect, or for their filial piety, in- 
cluding Abigail, Lucretia, Cato’s wife, and the 
mother of the Gracchi, the vestal Claudia, Iphi- 
genia. If any one opposes to such women the 
wives of Zoilus, Samson, Jason, Deiphobus, and 
Agamemnon, it may be answered that these have 
been unjustly accused, that no good man ever had 
a bad wife. Only bad husbands get bad wives, 
or if they get a good one, are sometimes able to 
corrupt her excellence. If women made the 
laws, and wrote the histories and tragedies, 
could they not justly crowd them with testimony 
to the wickedness of men? Our prisons are full 
of men, and slain men cumber the earth every- 
where, but women are the beginners of all liberal 
arts, of virtue, and beneficence. Therefore the 
arts and virtues commonly have feminine names. 
Even the corners of the world receive their 
names from women: the nymph Asia: Europa, 
the daughter of Agenior, Lybia, the daughter 
Epaphus, who is called also Aphrica. 

Illustrations follow of the pre-eminence of 
women in good gifts, and it is urged that Abra- 
ham, who by his faith was accounted just, was 
placed in subjection to Sarah his wife, and was 
told, ‘‘In all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice.” (Gen. xxi. 12.) 
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There follows a host of other illustrations of 
the excellence of woman, drawn from all sources; 
among others, illustrations of her eminence in 
learning. ‘And,’ adds Agrippa, ‘‘ were not 
women now forbidden to be literary, we should 
at this day have most celebrated women, whose 
wit would surpass that of men. What is to be 
said upon this head, when even by nature wo- 
men seem to be born easily superior to practiced 
students in all faculties? Do not the gram- 
marians entitle themselves masters of right 
speaking? Yet we learn this far better from 
our nurses and our mothers than from the 
grammarians. For that reason Plato and 
Quintilian so solicitiously urged a careful choice 
of children’s nurses, that the children’s language 
might be formed on the best model. Are not 
the poets, in the invention of their whims and 
fables, the dialecticians in their contentious 
garrulity, surpassed by women? Was ever 
orator so good or so successful, that a courtesan 
could not excel his powers of persuasion? 
What arithmetician by false calculation would 
know how to cheat a woman in the payment of 
a debt? What musician equals her in song and 
in amenity of voice? Are not philosophers, 
mathematicians, and astrologers often inferior 
to country-women in their divinations and pre- 
dictions, and does not the old nurse very often 
beat the doctor?” Socrates himself, the wisest 
of men, did not disdain to receive knowledge 
from Aspasia, nor did Apollo the Theologian 
despise the teaching of Priscilla. 

Then follows a fresh string of illustrations, 
by which we are brought to a contemplation of 
the necessity of woman for the perpetuation of 
any state, and the cessation of the human race 
that may be consequent on her withdrawal. 
Through more examples we are brought then to 
consider the honor and precedence accorded by 
law and usage to the female sex. Man makes 
way for woman on the public road, and yields 
to her in society the highest places. Purple and 
fine linen, gold and jewels, are conceded, as the 
fit ornaments of her noble person, and from the 
sumptuary laws of the later emperors women 
were excepted. [Illustrations follow of the dig- 
nity and privileges of the wife, and of the im- 
munities accorded to her by thelaw. Reference 
is made to ancient writers, who tell how, among 
the Getulians, the Bactrians, and others, men 
were the softer sex, and sat at home while wo- 
men labored in the fields, built houses, trans- 
acted business, rode abroad, and went out to do 
battle. Among the Cantabrians men brought 
dowries to their wives, brothers were given in 
marriage by their sisters, and the daughters of 
a household were the heirs. Among the Scyth- 
ians, Thracians, and Gauls, women possessed 
their rights, ‘‘but among us,” said Agrippa, 





‘‘the tyranny of men prevailing over divine 
right and the laws of nature, slays by law the 
liberty of woman, abolishes it by use and cus- 
tom, extinguishes it by education. For the 
woman, as soon as she is born, is from her ear- 
liest years detained at home in idleness, and as 
if destitute of capacity for higher occupations, 
is permitted to conceive of nothing beyond 
needle and thread. 

‘‘Then, when she has attained years of pu- 
berty, she is delivered over to the jealous empire 
of aman, or shut up forever in a shop of vestals. 
The law also forbids her to fill public offices. 
No prudence entitles her to plead in open court.” 
A list follows of the chief disabilities of women, 
‘¢ who are treated by the men as conquered by 
the conquerers, not by any divine necessity, for 
any reason, but according to custom, education, 
fortune, and the tyrant’s opportunity.”’ 

A few leading objections are then answered. 
Eve was, indeed, made subject to man after the 
fall, but that curse was removed when man was 
saved. Paul says that ‘‘ Wives are to be subject 
to their husbands, and women to be silent in 
the church,” but he spoke of temporal church 
discipline, and did not utter a divine law, since 
‘¢in Christ there is neither male nor female, but 
a new creature.” We are again reminded of the 
text subjecting Abraham to Sarah, and the trea- 
tise closes then with a short recapitulation of 
its heads. ‘*We have shown,” Agrippa says, 
‘‘the pre-eminence of the female sex by its 
name, its order, and place of creation, the mate- 
rial of which it was created, and the dignity that 
was given to woman over man by God, then by 
religion, by nature, by human laws, by various 
authority, by reason, and have demonstrated all 
this by promiscuous examples. Yet we have 
not said so many things but that we have left 
more still to be said, because I came to the 
writing of this not moved by ambition, or for 
the sake of bringing myself praise, but for the 
sake of duty and truth, lest, like a sacrilegious 
person, I might seem, if I were silent, by an 
impious taciturnity (and, as it were, a burying 
of my talent,) to refuse the praises due to so 
devout a sex. So that if any one more curious 
than Iam should discover any argument which 
he thinks requisite to be added to this work, let 
him expect to have his position not contested by 
me, but attested, in as far as he is able to carry 
on this good work of mine with his own genius 
and learning. And that this work itself may 
not become too large a volume, here let it end.” 

In conclusion of this paper, we would ask the 
present ‘‘lords of the creation” what they have 
to urge against the cogent reasons and arguments 
of Cornelius Agrippa, by which he so ingeni- 
ously asserts and maintains the superiority of 
woman over man?” 
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BY THE 


EDITOR. 


Inp1A is all the rage at present, and the three | 
following sketches from the correspondence of an | 
English paper, indicate that some of the letter | 
writers abroad are shrewd observers : | 

A NATIVE GUIDE. | 

The leader of our escort was a fine, handsome | 
fellow—not darker than a Spaniard—with a free | 
and open expression of face, white teeth, with a | 
frank smile. His black beard, divided at the | 
chin, was plaited in with his whiskers, and | 
turned up over his ears so as to fasten in a knot 
under his turban at the top of his head. As to | 
pistols, he had any number of them, not to men- 
tion a rifled carbine slung at his back, and a 
broad-bladed, keen-edged sabre. He was dressed | 
in a slate-colored tunic of quilted silk, wadded | 
with cotton, tight pantaloons of the same colored | 
calico, and long jack-boots. Whatlies this beau 
chevalier told us! Hew we had killed hundreds 
the day before—-how we had taken the Martiniere 
—how the Sikhs had bayoneted and chopped 
up whole battalions of Sepoys! All these lies 
he told us simply to make himself agreeable and 
to say something he thought we should like to | 
hear. He led us by a detour across the plain to | 
avoid the pot-shots of the enemy in the inclo- 
sures, and in about twenty minutes more we 
made out a small body of cavalry coming toward | 
us, which at first our friend seemed to think | 
might consist of hostile Sowars. ‘No,” said, | 
he, after a keen look, ‘they are not, for, see! 
those men with the camels do not run away from 
them.” This indication was beyond my seeing 
or comprehension, but he was quite right, for 
the body turned out to be the escort of another 
staff officer, and we learnt we were only half a 
mile or so from the inclosure of the Dilkoosha, 
in which the general had pitched his tents. 

THE INTERIOR OF uaa 5 tuesstcs OF THE DILKOO- 


The whistling of round shot from the Marti- 
niere, which tear up the earth close at hand, | 
warns us to get under cover, and so we make | 


for the Dilkoosha, which we find strongly occu- 
pied by the 42d Highlanders. The hall retains | 
traces of its departed splendor; the gilt frames 
of pictures and of huge mirrors still adorn its 
walls; our men are lying on a marble table with 
richly gilt legs, and the roof and sides of the 
room are bright with fanciful frescoes and color- 
ings. One of the winding staircases of the 
turrets conducts us past many fine corridors and 
suites of rooms up to the roof, the parapets of 
which are lined with the Highlanders. I looked 
into ae these apartments, and I must own 


a 





the style of the decorations surprised me. 
chimney-pieces of mosaic and marble, with gilded 
fretwork, the frescoed roofs, the ceilings covered 
with paintings of houris amid clouds, with medal- 
lion heads of short-waisted, befrizzled and be- 
bonnetted English beauties, borderings of wild 
animals in chase, and representations of the 
various celebrities of the Indian zoology—the 
size and lofty dimensions of the rooms, the 
colored glass of the shattered windows, all gave 
the place an air of taste and luxury which one 
scarce expected to find ina Lucknow palace, and 
which indicated very certainly the existence of 
an Italian architect and decorator, whose views 
had been controlled by an Asiatic. 
THE ROOF OF THE DILKOOSHA. 

From the roof of the summits of the Residency, 
of the Mess-house, of the Kaiserbagh, of the 
Secunderbagh, of the Shah Nujeef, and of many 
other places unknown to us, were visible in a 
widely-spread panorama on our left. This palace 
when last our men were here was surrounded by 
trees, but the enemy had cut them all down to 
clear their line, and we could see the inequalities 
of the ground thickly filled by Sepoys, who just 
at this moment began to open fire on the Dilkoo- 
sha. Our Highlanders soon sent their Enfield 
bullets whistling among them, and forced them 
to seek cover; but the Commander-in-Chief, who 
came up at the time, disapproved this desultory 
waste of powder, and the enemy were permitted 
to send their bullets up to the Dilkoosha with 
impunity, and to vary their amusements by 
throwing round shot over us into our camp. 
Who built the Martiniere? It looks like the 
result of a competitive examination among a 
college of mad architects. But what most in- 
terested me in the Martiniere was a black 
eunuch whom we could see through the glass, 
and who was busily engaged in rifle practice at 
us. The fellow was splendidly dressed in green 
silk, and he sat at one of the windows watching 


| whilst one of his attendants loaded his rifle, and 


then he fired at any one he saw on the roof of 
the Dilkoosha. AJl his shots fell short, and it 
was unpleasant to find that ours in return did 
not reach this rascal. That he was what I have 


said I decided on two grounds; first, the Luck- 


now garrison are agreed in saying their greatest 
enemies. during the seige were the eunuchs of 
the court, and that they were the best shots in 
the place, and the most determined; secondly, 
theres was a coolness about the fellow which 
showed he did not care much for life, and a ma- 
lignity which proved that he hated all mankind. 


The’ 
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Our soldiers lining the wall, and the Sepoys in 
the trenches along the foot of the Martiniere, 
kept up a brisk fire, but they were too well shel- 
tered to do any harm to each other. After spend- 


ing all day on the top of the palaceI returned to 


camp only to find that the round shots were 
pitching among our tents and causing us some 
annoyance. 


Those who remember the sublime impudence 
of the Ariful Dodger, as portrayed by Dickens, 
will find a parallel for it in the following: from 
the Weekly Zimes. 

‘THOMAS FarrcHILp, who has been frequently 
apprehended upon charges of picking pockets, 
was charged with having robbed two ladies. 


The prisoner was observed by Mr. Mordaunt, | 


tailor, of King William street, following some 
ladies, two of whom he plundered of their purses. 
One of the plundered ladies declined to appear, 
but the other was in attendance. 

The prisoner was committed as a rogue and 
vagabond to the House of Correction for three 
months. 

The prisoner said the police were in league 
against him, and the public ought to be put on 
their guard against such fellows.” (Laughter.) 

Cool that. The next police case is very 
eccentric : 

TWO MONOMANIACS CLAIMANT TO THE CROWN. 

‘*A few days ago a wretched looking man, 
named Philip Scroggins, appeared at the Pavilion 
at Brighton, and to Mr. De Val (who has charge 
of the building) announced himself as the right- 
ful owner, of royal descent (a Plantagenet) and 
claiming not only the Pavilion, but the crown of 
the United Kingdom. He intimated that he was 
married, and had half a dozen sons, the eldest 
of course rightful Prince of Wales; and Mr. De 
Val suggested that in taking formal possession 
it was desirable that his royal visitor should be 
accompanied by his consort and the young 
princes, and attended by the chief officer of 
police. The man acquiesced, went away, and 
Mr. De Val thought he had seen the last of this 
new claimant to the crown; when a few hours 
afterward he appeared with his wife and six 
children (the youngest at the breast) and inti- 
mated that they had now come to take possession. 
Mr. De Val suggested that he had forgotten to 
bring with him the chief officer of police, and 
till then he (Mr. De Val) could not. resign his 
authority. Mr. De Val, pitying the poor fellow, 
took the wife on one side, but on hinting at her 
husband’s unfortunate delusion, she became in- 
dignant, said she held papers from the Lord 
Chancellor to prove the property to be theirs, 
and pointed out to the bewildered Mr. De Val, 
a pale youth dressed in corduroy, the eldest of 
the six emaciated Plantagenets, as the rightful 








Prince of Wales! It became necessary to call 
in the police, and then it was ascertained that 
the poor man had been employed by the railway 
company, but had left a fortnight ago, declining 
to receive the wages due to him, on the score 
that he was about to enter into possession of im- 
mense wealth. Further inquiries showed the 
mental hallucination to have existed several 
months, and a surgeon having examined the poor 
creatures, certified that both man and wife were 
of unsound mind—being insane on the subjects 
of money and the crown of England. He re- 
commended that they should be taken care 
of, and it was decided that they should be placed 
in the Infirmary a few days, to see how they 
progressed under proper treatment. It was 
stated that some person at the railway, finding 
that Scroggins was wild and incoherent, sent to 
inform his wife, and it was found that she was 
rather the worse of the two. 

At this season an example of the folly of 
destroying all birds whatever may be productive 
of much good. Nothing is so inhuman, so 
clownish and so brutal as the mania for shooting 
every thing that flies, and its results have been 
shown in this region by the almost total dis- 
appearance of birds near Philadelphia. The 
following article was addressed by James S. 
Walker of Hitchin Herts, to the London Jimes; 

A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

‘‘In your issue this morning, there is an ac- 
count of the appearance and destruction of a 
very rare bird, the hoopoe, which was shot by 
Mr. P. Mathews, of Ongar, on Wednesday last. 
Permit me a brief space to protest against this 
foolish and cruel act. The hoopoe ( Upupa epops) 
is an unusual visitor to the British Isles, but 
has been met with in almost every county in 
England, and in many parts of Wales. Itisa 
most amusing bird in its habits, of peculiar and 
beautiful plumage, and being entirely insecti- 
vorous, is perfectly harmless both in our gardens 
and orchards. They are numerous in many 
parts of Europe, particularly in the marshes 
near Bordeaux. They have been known to breed 
in this country, and would doubtless increase, 
but the moment they appear they are wantonly 
destroyed, as in the instance above recorded. 
Owing to this spirit of persecution, many species 
of birds which were once numerous in Great 
Britain, have entirely disappeared, and many of 
the Sylviadce are becoming exceedingly scarce. 
Last spring, a black redstart (Phanicura tithys, ) 
being the first recorded in Hertfordshire, took 
up its abode in a friend’s garden in this town, 
but it was destroyed, notwithstanding our efforts 
to preserve it. It has been stated, and I fear 
with some truth, that the greatest enemies to 
birds are ornithologists, who should be their 
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warmest friends. No sooner is a strange bifd 
discovered than war to the death is waged 
against it, and happy the pseudo-naturalist who 
succeeds in depriving the wretched little wan- 
derer of its life. His fame is duly chronicled 
in the county newspaper, and a skillful taxi- 
dermist employed to set up ‘the specimen,’ and 
exhibit it to his admiring friends. I am aware 
that this is justified as being in the cause of 
science, but I would ask, how is science advanced 
by the death of Mr. Mathews’ hoopoe? If a 
specimen were wanted, it could have been pro- 
cured from France at the price of a few shil- 
lings. Last year, in the Naturalist, a journal 
devoted to natural history, there appeared a 
notice of a nightingale in Devonshire. Now, all 
naturalists are aware, that from some cause 
which we cannot explain, these sweet songsters 
seldom visit that or the adjacent county of Corn- 
wall. One would have thought that its very 
unusual appearance would have been hailed with 
delight, and so it was, probably, by most of the 
residents; but, in an unlucky hour it was disco- 
vered by a naturalist, and—with indignation I 
write it—he barbarously and selfishly took its 
life. ‘I was so fortunate,’ writes this cruel philo- 
melicide, ‘to shoot it as it was singing on the 
topmost sprig of a hawthorn bush.’ I protest, 
as I write, I can hardly restrain my pen within 
the due bounds of courtesy, and I shall not 
trust myself to comment upon it. But I indig- 
nantly deny to those destroyers the honorable 
name of naturalists. To my mind, the great 
end and aim of the study of natural history, is 
to induce us to note the wonderful instinct by 
which each animal and bird procures its food, 
conceals and rears its young, and the adaptation 
to the situation and circumstances in which it 
has been placed by the Great Creator, and so 
to teach us 
To look from nature up to nature’s God. 


Nor do I consider that in any case we are jus- 
tified in depriving these innocent creatures of 
their life, even though it were necessary in the 
cause of science.” 


A JUVENILE ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

At the Liverpool Police Court, on Monday, a 
little fellow named Charles Suttleby, who will 
be 14 years of age next June, a pupil of Christ’s 
Hospital Bluecoat School, London, was brought 
up on the following charge:—From the facts 
collected from the evidence and other state- 
ments, it appeared that the little fellow was well 
connected, and had an uncle in trade in Isling- 
ton, London, and from whom the boy stole 30/., 
and came to Liverpool, putting up at the Vic- 
toria Hotel, where he attracted some attention. 
It was suspected that all was not right, and an 
officer was sent for. On searching him he found 





18/. 7s. in money,.a gold watch and guard. 
He also found a gun, a revolver, six pounds of 
powder, a quantity of shot, caps, &. The boy 
said he had been at Christ’s Hospital for six 
years, and had been reading ‘“‘The Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’”’ and that his 
mind was so influenced by it, that he ran away 
from school, robbed his uncle, equipped himself 
as described, and resolved to encounter ship- 
wreck, barren islands, and Men Fridays, with 
other adventures by flood and field. He in- 
tended to go to America, and get into the woods 
and hunt wild fowl and kangaroos, or any other 
little thing that way. A telegraphic message 
was sent to London, and the prisoner was re- 
manded until some friend could come from 
London, and cut short his intended residence on 
some uninhabited island, among the Indians, for 
the next twenty-nine years.—Liverpool Times. 

“The ruling passion strong after death,” 
might serve as a somewhat Hibernian heading 
for the following items relative to the late sale of 
the ‘‘f. x.” of Rachel in Paris. The “ gifted 
tragedienne”’ having found out that when her 
furniture was sold people would pay two prices 
for it, because it had been Rachelized by her 
use, gradually fell into the habit of Rachelizing 
and selling a vast amount of upholstery and 
furniture. Wretched indeed is that man at Paris 
at the present day, who cannot boast some 
souvenir of Rachel. Nay, we are not certain 
that there are not or will not be at Paris, whole 
stteets of little Rachel shops, (as soon as her 
meubles become scattered and rarer,) for the sale 
of interesting Rachelleries. And as hair is said 
to grow on a corpse after death, so this custom 
of holding Rachel furniture auciioms will, per- 
haps, be kept up by the interesting survivors. 
An account of the second post mortem auction of 
the kind occurs in a letter from Paris to the Phi- 
ladelphia Bulletin : 

«The first act of the sad posthumous comedy 
entitled the ‘ Vente Aprés Decés of Mlle. Rachel,’ 
closed on Wednesday of last week. The sale of 
the household and personal linen, of the laces 
and dresses took place on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The crowd was not very great, the 
bidding was not lively. Among those who seemed 
to get the best bargains, and indeed displayed 
the greatest capacity for trading, was the sister- 
in-law of the deceased. The aspect the rooms 
presented was very different from the usual one, 
on such occasions. In lieu of the multitude of 
sallow, long-bearded, hook-nosed, dirty, slovenly, 
vulgar, second-hand dealers, bawling, squab- 
bling, jostling, hustling and treading on the toes 
of any stray individual, whose dumb appearance 
proclaimed him not one of them, the apartment 
filled with respectable-lookiug people, seated in 
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orderly fashion, on rows, of velvet-covered 
benches, looked as though morning concerts 
were going to be given there. Even the voice 
of the auctioneeer was so subdued that he 
seemed to be muttering prayers, to which the 
spectators murmured responses. 

The furniture and small fancy articles were 
disposed of on Friday ; some sold well, others 
went fora song. A service of Sevres porcelain, 
that had cost 2,500f., went for 600f. <A lace 
covered parasol, the handle of which was of one 
piece of massive pink coral, sold for 1,200f. ; it 
had cost 3000f. There was one lot of 100 new 
pairs of gloves. <A guitar—not the apocryphal 
instrument so much talked of during Rachel’s 
life—was sold. Some attempts had been made, 
in the announcement of the sale, to revive the 
old story, but it had only excited derision, and 
the auctioneer dared not venture to try it. 
He merely observed that there had been some 
mistake made in regard to the guitar now put 
up for sale, and which was represented er- 
roneously to be the identical instrument with 
which Mile. Rachel had sung in the streets when 
a child. This, however, was a guitar that had 
been in her possession ten years, and which she 
occasionally used, en souvenir of her first calling. 
It might, therefore, be considered of value to 
such as wished to have a memento of the 
tragedienne. 

Those present did not, probably, believe even 








in the consecration the auctioneer bestowed on | 


the instrument, and, divested of all prestige, it 
sold for 10f. only—less than its real worth, for 
it was new and cleam. The plate, jewels and 
diamonds, were sold on Morday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. The family is said to 
have made some little mistakes with regard to 
the ownership of some of the theatrical proper- 
ties, and the Theatre Francais bas laid claim to 
sundry articles included in the catalogues as 
belonging to the tragedienne. 

Collectors of curiosities might find many in- 
teresting mementoes among the effects at this 
sale. A cup of Sevres porcelain, that was once 
the property of Mlle. Clairon, sold for only 20f. 
Many of the books contain valuable autographs 
and marginal notes of celebrated persons, as 
well as some written by the late owner. 

While her spoils are being disposed of, Rachel 
is attracting crowds in another direction and in 
another form. In the window of Mr. Goupil, 
the print seller, is to be seen a portrait of the 
tragedienne, as she lay a few hours after her 
death. The painting is by Madame Frederick 
Oconnel, who had already executed several ex- 
cellent likenesses of her when in the plenitude 
of success and in the enjoyment of health. This 
is also a fine likeness; the placid brow has pre- 
served the ray of intellect and beauty that 





beamed there in life; about the mouth the lines 
slightly contracted tell of the suffering so lately 
endured by her who is now at rest forever. The 
painting was probably done from the photograph 
taken a few hours after death, and aithough we 
question the taste that placed ic in its present 
public position, it isa very beautiful work of 
art. 

The sale of the late tragedienne’s books was 
the conclusive one of the series, and must have 
been highly satisfactory to those who are to 
realize the benefit of it. The volumes were run 
up to extravagant prices, especially these which 
contained an autograph of the donor. A small 
volume of the ‘ Nemesis,’ of the poet Barthe- 
lemy, containing an envoi in verse of four lines, 
in the author’s hand-writing, sold for 180 francs. 
The armor worn by Rachel in Joan of Arc, was 
sold for 460 francs. It was certainly of very 
beautiful workmanship, and had probably cost 
very dear.” 

The following item contains an exquisite 
typographical error : 

‘¢ The first volume of Mr. Guizot’s new work, 
his Memoirs, has just appeared, and will, proba- 
bly, have a great' run. A’very impartial judg- 
ment on the character of Napoleon I, has already 
called down great praise on the book. 

In announcing this book, one of the papers 
committed a ludicrous typographical error. 
Wishing to say that it was the author’s chief 
work, the printer had it: c’est oulrage principal 


| de M. Guizot.” 





That is to say, instead of speaking of it as 
the principal owvrage or work of Guizot, the 
types made it owirage, which is precisely, the 
same in French as in English. Even as we now 
write we have just seen a proof in which ‘‘ choice 
writing ” had been changed to chronic writing— 
and considering that it occurred in the review of 
a historical work, we are not certain that the 
error wasn't an improvement. We know of a 
certain poet of whom it was said that he owed 
the few flashes of sense which occurred in his 
writing entirely to errors of the press. Any 
alteration in his case was for the better, as the 
man said who was so ugly that when kicked by 
a horse in the face it rather improved his ap- 
pearance. 

The following pretty trifle is from the book of 
Monsieur Audibert, entitled ‘‘ Indiscretions et 
Confidences.” It curiously illustrates the power 
once possessed by Mademoiselle Mars, the famous 
French actress, of imposing her own tastes on 
the fashionable world of Paris: 

‘“‘The brilliant Celemene was playing at 
Lyons. The day after her first appearance, she 
was not a little surprised to see arrive in the 























morning, at her hotel, one of the first manufac- 
turers of the city. ‘Mademoiselle,’ said he, 
‘this is the object of my visit, will you pardon 
me for it? You can make my fortune.’ 

‘I, sir; I should be very glad to do it, but in 
what way ?”’ 

‘ Please to accept this piece of stuff.’ 

And he displayed upon the table a rich yellow 
velvet. Mademoiselle Mars thought herself in 
the presence of aninsane man. ‘Good heavens!’ 
said she, in an excited tone, ‘what do you wish 
me to make of this yellow velvet ?’ 

‘A dress, mademoiselle; when you have ap- 
peared in it, everybody will want one like it, and 
so my fortune will be made.’ 

‘But, sir, nobody has ever worn a yellow 
dress.’ 

‘That is it; I want to make it fashionable. 
Do. not, | pray you, refuse me this favor.’ 

‘No, sir, I will not refuse it,’ replied Made- 
moiselle Mars. 


And she went to her secretary for her purse. 
‘Mademoiselle will spare me the insult of paying 
me. In making my fortune, I shall be largely 
recompensed. Only mademoiselle will have the 
goodness to give the address of my manufactory, 
which, moreover, is in good credit.’ 

Mademoiselle promised every thing. On her 
return to Paris, talking to her dressmaker, she 
said, ‘I must show you a piece of rich velvet I 
have brought from Lyons. It has been given 
me for a dress.’ 

‘Madame can wear any thing.’ 

A few days after the ‘ Unexpected Wager’ was 
to follow ‘Nicomede’ by Talma. Mademoiselle 
Mars went early to her room, and dressed her- 
self in the yellow velvet. The toilet was over, 
Nicomede was nearly finished, when, looking at 
herself in all ways in her glass, Mademoiselle 
Mars cried out, ‘It is impossible for me to go 
upon the stage in this dress; Caroline, send for 
the manager, and let the Unexpected Wager be 
changed for something else—some piece in which 
I do not appear.’ 

These words caused a great excitement, and 
filled the manager with terror, and soon spread 
through the theatre. Talma offered to go and 
examine this toilete, which was putting the world 
into a revolution. ‘See,’ said Mademoiselle 
Mars to him, ‘see how ridiculous Iam. Do I 
not look like a canary bird ?’ 

‘Ridiculous, my dear friend; say rather rav- 
ishing. Your toilet is in the best taste; it suits 
admirably your face, your black hair; yellow is 
becoming to brunettes. Appear asyouare; you 
never looked handsomer.’ 

Mars was decided by the opinion of the great 
artist, and went upon the stage. A flattering 
murmur received her. All the ladies’ glasses 
were turned to her; the house resounded with 
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applause, and everywhere circulated the words 
—‘ What a delicious toilet!’ 

The next day all Paris was talking of Made- 
moiselle Mar’s yellow dress. Before eight days 
passed, there was not a saloon without similar 
ones. Dressmakers were overrun with work, 
and from that moment yellow has taken its place 
among the colors used for dresses. 

Some years after, when Mademoiselle Mars 
returned to Lyons, the manufacturer, whose for- 
tune she had really made, gave her a splendid 
féte at the pretty country-house he had pur- 
chased on the borders of the Saone, with the 
products of his yellow velvet, of which the sale 
had been prodigious.” 


? 


‘¢ Seriously,” says a writer in Blackwood, ‘I 
do not think the clubs alone have to answer for 
the decrease in early marriages. No sensible 
man, of moderate means, picks his wife out of 
a ball-room, or an opera-box, however much he 
may like to see her there. A true woman has 
much more chance—we all know it—of winning 
any love that is worth her winning, in her own 
home, in her undress, in her little, nameless, 
everyday, unstudied graces, sitting on a stile, 
loitering by a brook, rattling in a railway car- 
riage, or busy and unconscious amid common 
household duties, than in what the sex choose to 
consider the especial scenes of their glories and 
their triumphs. There was much more chance 
of early marriages, and happy ones, too, when 
neighbors of that large class who have children 
at their desire, but little substance to leave them, 
met as neighbors; when personal intercourse 
was more uprestrained; when a lad could grow 
up in intimacy with another family, and learn to 
call the girls by their Christian names, without 
any fear of being asked his intentions; when 
there were such things as fishing parties, and 
lounging in gardens, and country rides and ram- 
bles on long summer mornings, and family din- 
ners and round games on winter nights, not to 
speak of extempore dances, to which no one 
minded going and returning eight or ten miles, 
packed into any kind of conveyance, six inside, 
or, well wrapped up, three in a gig—‘ the more 
the merrier.’ ” 

The following, from a Paris letter, hits hard: 

‘¢ Apropos of charity—the subscription for the 
liquidation of Mr. Lamartine’s debts does not 
progress very fast, although certainly itis needed 
more than ever, if, as the report goes, (we do not 
vouch for its truth,) the poor poet has purchased 


within the last fortnight, another estate, for the 


sum of 400,000 francs.”’ 
Lord Palmerston is over seventy years of age, 
but any one, not acquainted with this fact, read- 
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ing his speeches in the House of Commons, would 
infer his years did not approach to three score 
and ten. As an example of his youthful vigor 
and vivacity of style, as well as of his humor, 
let us quote a passage or two from his recent 
speech in reply to D’Israli’s eulogy of the India 
Bill, which, after introducing, he had discarded : 

‘*Following the example of those eloquent men 
on the other side of the channel, whose harangues, 
upon certain mournful occasions, we have heard 
or read with great admiration, the right honor- 
able gentleman has pronounced a funeral oration 
upon the deceased India Bill No. 2 [laughter]; 
but while the orators in France are chosen from 
the friends of the dead, the right honorable gen- 
tleman has appeared as the murderer of the 
‘dead departed,’ to whose eulogium we have just 
listened with so much surprise and pleasure. 
[Laughter.] Strange that he should be the per- 
son to pronounce an unlimited panegyric upon 
the victim of his own hands. The right honor- 
able gentleman, like Antony, came to bury his 
bill, and not to praise it, but carried away by his 
feelings, he has treated us to an elaborate defense 
of a measure which, nevertheless, he has thought 


-_~- 





fit to abandon. (Cheers.) We have been assist- 
ing ata sort of Irish wake. The right honorable 
gentleman did not say or sing, in the language 
of the afflicted peasant, ‘Och, hone, why did you 
die?’ [great laughter]; but we are entitled to 
ask the right honorable gentleman, now that he 
has told us how highly he estimates the merits 
of the deceased bill, ‘Why did you kill it?’ 
[Continued laughter.] I have heard a story of 
the Spanish sovereign who reigned when Don 
Quixote was first published, who, seeing a man 
reading a book, and laughing immoderately, sent 
a courtier to ask what he was reading, and why 
he was laughing. The courtier came back, and 
said that he was reading Don Quixote. ‘I 
thought so,’ said the monarch; ‘ whenever I see 
aman laughing, I know that he is reading Don 
Quixote.’ And so it was with this India Bill. 
People met one another in the street, and one 
laughed, and the other laughed, and everybody 
laughed. ‘What are you laughing at ?’ said one. 
‘Why, at the India Bill, to be sure. What are 
you laughing at?’ ‘Why, I was laughing at the 
India Bill, too.’ [Laughter. ]’’ 





AT A GRAVE. 





BY GEO. W. JACKSON. 





Tue sky of June bends o’er us blue, 
The air of June the rose is blowing— 
And o’er the mound, now dropping dew, 
The grass is lush with wanton growing. 


I see not these—my eyes are filled 
With visions of a maiden sleeping, 
Far down, in snowy robes, all stilled— 
One we rested there with weeping. 


I see the white calm of that brow— 

The brown hair o’er it smoothly parted— 
The dreaming smile on lips that now 

Can breathe no words—oh, heaven-hearted ! 


*Tis as we missed her long ago— 
When of our cares she grew aweary— 


And sank to rest—like falling snow— 
Ah! life has since been dark and dreary. 


Will she ne’er wake from that cold sleep ? 
She’s fair—but oh! a word would bless us—~ 

Shall those who love still sigh and weep— 
And mourn that she can ne’er caress us ? 


Will I ne’er wake from this fond dream? 
This mound doth not conceal our treasure, 
She wakes to catch a brighter beam 
Of life, whose joy no mind can measure. 


Yet plant more roses o’er the mound, 
Above her mold which we inherit— 





We'll grow with them above the ground, 
And breathe the fragrance of her spirit. 





FRAUENLOB. 


Ou, praised be woman—maid or wife— 
The Aurora of our future life, 

The Spirit of our Soul— 
A light of God to darkness given, 
A lovely flower which fell from Heaven, 
To grow ’neath Heaven’s control. 





An angel in Earth’s fetters bound, 
The sunlight of its dreary ground, 
The starlight of its Night: 
A golden flower, a dainty shoot, 
Upspringing from Life’s grosser root, 
As if for heavenly flight. C. G. Le 
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BY EMILY R. WINCHESTER. 


CHAPTER TI. 
One beautiful morning in June, when the 


earth was adorned with its garland of emerald | ever a little prince in a statelier palace. 


| 


her sister’s little orphan. Surrounded by mag- 
nificence and kindness, Harry was as happy as 
It was 


and roses, a child was born, a life was ushered “his birth-night—how splendidly it was being 


in midst the pines of a New Jersey home. Cap- 
tain Charles Maitland had married Mary Mel- 
ville, a daughter of one of the aristocrats of that 
state. She had been won by the handsome face 
and agreeable manners of the captain to elope 
with him, much to the displeasure of her parents. 
They had no objections to his position or charac- 
ter, but he was poor, and their darling child 
would be obliged to undergo many privations on 
that account. However, to do them justice, 
after the marriage of Mary they treated both 
her and her husband most kindly. Mary was 
happier in her little cottage overlooking the river 
D., than she had ever been in her elegant home. 
And when, on this glorious morning in June, a 
child was born, how happy and contented was 
the proud young mother. How often she kissed 
the rose-leaves that half concealed his beautiful 
eyes, how tenderly and tearfully she caressed 
him. What beautiful dreams of the future floated 
through her mind, as she marked for him a path- 
way in after life, strewing it with roses, forget- 
ting the thorns. What an idol the little Harry 
became, how fondled and flattered by aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, for at this time he was 
their only heir. How beautiful he was! well 
might they be proud of him; strangers acknow- 
ledged this, and often paused in the street to 
gaze at him as he passed along; he was also a 
good child, frank and generous, very easily per- 
suaded by the gentle tones of his mother. 

Mary Maitland died young. Harry was but 
five years old when he was clasped in her dying 
embrace; all that he remembered of the event 
was, that she kissed him many times, then ceased 
to smile or answer his many questions; he was 
then gently disengaged, and told that she had 
gone to sleep and would not waken. Then fol- 
lowed a funeral train, a hearse with its black 
horses and black crape, a coffin, inclosed within 
which were the remains of his now sainted 
mother. He was then taken by his Aunt Jane 
to her new home in E., for she had recently been 
married to a gentleman of family and fortune. 
Her husband was a very tall gentleman, with 
black eyes and very white teeth. He used to 
smile down upon little Harry frequently and 
kindly. His Afint Jenny wasa beautiful, accom- 
plished lady, and if she had a weakness in her 
disposition, it was a too indulgent kindness to 


} 
| 
| 
| 





celebrated—the music pealed, and the dancers 
made weary their little feet. In the midst of 
the gay throng a messenger arrived; he brought 
a letter from Harry’s father. It stated that the 
bark Ellen would sail for Cuba in a few days, 
and that he wished his little son to be got in 
readiness, and sent, with a trusty servant, in 
care of his friend Captain Lee. Captain Mait- 
land, on the death of his wife, had been sent on 
a voyage to that island, where he intended to 
remain, as his health had become delicate, and 
he wished the company of his little boy. Harry’s 
aunt, to whom he had been intrusted on the 
death of her sister, was surprised and grieved 
at the intelligence. It was some time before 
she could reconcile harself to his departure, and 
it was with many tears that she assisted in cord- 
ing and packing his trunks. At last the painful 
duty was over. She took Harry in her arms, 
and seated herself by the crib of her first born, 
to sing him to sleep, when a Jetter was handed 
her announcing the death of Captain Maitland, 
which had taken place but a few hours after he 
had dispatched the message for his son. Much 
as his aunt regretted the death of her brother- 
in-law, she could not resist clasping Harry to 
her heart with joy. In another day he would 
have started upon his journey to go to his father, 
whom he would have found buried under a 
cypress-tree. 

Years passed—Harry was sent to a first class 
college, where he graduated with honor. He 
then traveled through Scotland, and reveled in 
its magnificent scenery—he sailed down the 
Rhine, and wrote verses on the banks of the 
Arno. At the age of twenty-one, he was a. 
tall, graceful young manf as he stood at the 
window of his aunt’s dressing-room, overlooking 
the beautiful town of E. His hand occasionally 
dashed away a tear that would gather in his 
eye and roll down his cheek. Why such sad- 
ness? he could scarcely have told had he been 
questioned: he had never felt so on leaving FE. 
before. He was to leave the next day for his 
future home, an estate which had been left his 
mother by his grandfather. As he gazed from 
the eminence upon which the house stood, he 
thought of the present, the past, and the untried 
future. What happiness it had been his lot to 
share in that beautiful place, what joy and sor- 
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row, as he passed in his onward march through 
life. A mother was buried under the shadow of 
the glittering spire of yonder church-yard—a 
fond, happy mother had moldered there to dust. 
How well he remembered her, child as he was, 
as she lay in her coflin, and was beautiful there. 
How he wept when told that she was dead; 4 
the word death appeared dreadful to him—it 
burst through ‘his brain like the rush of many 
waters, bis sight grew dim, and his body very 
weak, Other thoughts crowded through his 
mind, as he gazed on a magnificént house on a 
distant hill. It was the home of Emily West— 
dear, beautiful Emily, how hard it was to part 
with her, the lovely girl with dark blue eyes and 
golden hair. He trembled when he thought how 
dear she was to him; the thought of parting was 
painful to him. And why? they were engaged, 
she was true as steel; in one short year she had 
consented to be his, he was safe. He did not 
like the idea of her spending the winter at Wash- 
ington. She had wealth, beauty, and position ; 
she would be courted, flattered and loved, as no 
one could see her without loving her. Would 
she, could she be constant? Her picture rose 
vividly before him; there was nothing but con- 
stancy in her deep blue eyes. 
doubt her, even in thought. 





He was wrong to 
She loved him as 





she never could love another—how they played | 


together when children, by the winding river. 
How often he had twined violets and daisies in 





her hair; but the forget-me-nots: were always 
pinned in the bosom of her dress. 


What won- | 


| 


derful stories he had told her of ghosts, robbers, | 


and kidnappers. She would listen till terrified 
with fear, then cling all the more tenderly to him 
for support. 

The children had grown to be man and woman, 


but their love was the same—firm and strong. 


He was roused by a gentle hand laid upon his 
shoulder, and the mild voice of his aunt, saying, 

‘*Come, dear, you look gloomy, you must go 
with me, and spend this last evening with your 
relatives. Noone else will be here except Emily, 
if you have objections to her coming name them, 
as I have-not yet sent for her.” 

Harry assured her that she had acted as 
wisely in this instance as she always did. 

‘‘Flattery from you, my boy? it is too bad!” 

She spoke gaily, though her eyes filled with 
tears, for the departure of her nephew was pain- 
ful to her. 

‘*Come, come, Harry, we must go down, twi- 
light has already deepened into night ; the guests 
have arrived, they will think us very impolite.” 

She took his arm, and they entered the draw- 
ing-room together. Among the guests was 


Harry’s beautiful betrothed ; he was soon beside 
Harry was affected 
In vain his aunt 


her. Emily was very sad. 
by her own gloomy spirits. 





attempted to rally their spirits, by assuring them 
they were the most woe-be-gone couple of lovers 
she had ever seen. In vain Harry attempted to 
shake off the gloom that clouded his spirits—a 
voice rang in his ear like a funeral knell, ‘‘ you 
part forever.” Harry left Emily at the door of 
her home. They kissed, they parted. 

He arrived at his home the following evening 
—how beautiful it looked in the pale twilight, as 
it stood forward in bold relief against the eve- 
ning sky. How commanding on its eminence, 
with its broad, granite front, with its rows of 
gothic windows, its broad porch, with their 
granite pillars and steps leading to it. He was 
happy here during the beautiful autumn. His 
friends never allowed him to be alone; his 
neighbors were kind, the ladies especially—they 
were much interested in the newly-arrived landed 
proprietor. Beaming looks, tender glances were 
lost on him, his heart was already captive, it had 
been won. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Emily had been taken 
to Washington by her parents. Mr. West had 
an office under government; he was an ambi- 
tious man, and his wife possessed the same dis- 
position. They wished their oldest daughter to 
create a great sensation in the gay metropolis. 
Their wishes were realized. Emily was obliged 
to go through a regular course of fashionable 
dissipation. She was admired, courted, and flat- 
tered; at last sought in marriage by a gentleman 
from England, an only son, and heir to a hand- 
some estate in 





-shire. 

Mr. and Mrs. West’s ambitious hopes were 
more than realized. Emily was much envied by 
the ladies of Washington. Emily was not allowed 
to write to her former lover; and his letters 
were intercepted. She was told he had forgot- 
ten her—as if he could forget! Her fears grew 
into agony, when a false rumor reached her ears 
of Harry’s engagement to a beautiful lady of the 
city of P. She cared not what became of her, 
now that he had learned to love another. One 
morning as she sat at the window of her room, 
she saw a well known figure pass on the opposite 
side of the street. It was her lover—her heart 
beat violently as she saw him cross the street, 
and mount the steps that led to their own door. 
She could look no longer, but running out into 
the entry, then down the stairs, she reached a 
landing, from whence she could see him enter. 
What a change grief had made in those handsome 
features. A faintness came over her, she could 
not move; sbe stood icy, cold, transfixed to the 
spot. He had not observedher. She heard her 
father tell him, in a haughty tone, his daughter 
was engaged, that if she was not, it would not 
be proper for her to see him, as she was receiv- 
ing the attentions of Sir Roland G., who had 
been passing through the United States, and 
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stopped at Washington to spend the winter, pre- 


| she leaned upon his arm, and gazed up into his 


vious to his return to his native country. His | dark eyes, watched the expression of his stern 


attentions to his daughter were well known and 
well received. He wished Mr. M. good morn- 
ing. Harry turned quickly, and left the house, 
the agony of death painted upon his features. 
Emily stood at the landing like a corpse, frozen 
to the spot; twice had she endeavored to go to 
him, fwice called his name, but her voice broke 
from her lips in faint whispers. Her brain grew 
dizzy, her eyesight failed, and uttering a scream 
that sounded through the house faintly, she fell 
senseless to the floor. On her recovery, she 
found her mother bending over her—she looked 
weary and anxious. Emily saw that there was 
another grief upon her mind, and insisted upon 
being told what it was. Her mother informed 
her that they were now poor; a messenger had 
arrived that morning from E., informing them 
that the firm in which Mr. W’s fortune was in- 
vested had failed, that their property, even their 
own-home, was seized upon to pay the debts of 
this man, whose security her father had been. 
They had but one friend who was willing to save 
them—Sir Roland G., on the conditions that she 
would relent, and become his wife. 

**Do with me as you will, mother, I have but 
little longer to bear this broken heart. I will 
sacrifice it, bleeding as it is, for your sake.” 

The engagement was made, and when the 
spring, with its birds and blossoms, made glad 
the expectant earth, Sir Roland G. carried his 
young wife to England. 

Mr. and Mrs. W., with their only remaining 
daughter, Lilian, returned to their New Jersey 
home. Emily, as the boat glided from the bay, 
closing in scenes so dear to her, stood till the last 
scene of her beautiful land faded from her view, 
knowing she should never gaze on its dear face 
again. At last nothing was left but the angry 
deep, whose waves rolled around. How her 
heart beat for that broken, heart she knew was 
left behind; how would he feel when he heard 
of her departure? and that, too, with another, 
her husband. ‘‘Poor Harry! God help him,” 
broke from her parched lips. She heard a step 
beside her, turning she beheld the eyes of her 
husband fixed upon her, with an expression in 
which scorn, rage, and contempt were blended. 

‘‘No more of this, madam,” said he, as he 
drew her arm within his own, and they slowly 
paced the deck; ‘‘ that clownish lover of yours 


must be forgotten; remember you are mine; if 


you wish me to be a kind husband, you must be 
a gentle and obedient wife, otherwise you will 
find me as I shall become, a man without 
mercy.” 

Emily made no reply, but the words sank 
deeply into her heart, and, like a vulture, they 
tore the already lacerated flesh there. Wearily 





features, and the glitter of his dark gray eyes. 
| She had been sacrificed at the altar for gold; 
she would endeavor to be a kind and gentle wife, 
| for she had taken vows that even if she had not 
_had strength to utter at the time, were both 
binding in the sight of God and man. She 
turned her face to the sunny sky, and prayed 
for support ‘‘from Him who doeth all things 
well.” 

Among the crowd who had witnessed the em- 
barkation, was Harry M. He had watched the 
vessel as sbe floated from her harbor, bearing on 
deck all that was dear to him in life, his Emily; 
but now his no longer, she was leaning on the 
arm of another—-her husband. He stood so near 
that he might have touched her as she passed on 
deck, yet she saw him not, he had determined 
that she should not, it would only have caused 
her pain to see his eyes fixed upon her. He had 
heard of her forced marriage, from her cousin, 
who had sought him at his aunt’s and told him 
the whole circumstance, as Emily had desired 
her todo. She had determined he should know 
all; she could not bear that one so dear could 
think her capable of such inconstancy, She had 
given him a lock of golden hair, as a memento 
from her who loved him, as only a loving heart 
can love. A golden tress of hair was all that 
was left him now of her upon whose altar his 
heart had been enshrined from early boyhood. 
How he gazed at her misty eyes, and watched 
the sunlight and the breeze, as they lighted and 
tossed her golden hair. His tall form bent in 
agony, as the vessel floated on over the spark- 
ling waves, till it shone as a speck on the distant 
blue. How beautifully she looked, how shadowy, 
as she stood there, waving her hand to her friends 
onshore. Harry gazed on her with the intensity 
with which a friend gazes on the corpse of a 
loved one, soon to be hurried from his gaze by 
the undertaker, to slumber in the cold earth. 
He returned to his desolate home, the sunshine 
played among the ripples of the brook, as it 
danced through the meadows; the birds sung 
amidst the branches of the alder; the flowers 
scented the mild breeze. He heeded it not. 
He refused visitors—he would be alone. Some- 
times he would wander through the grounds in 
the shadowy twilight, with an air of such misery, 
that even the servants were moved to tears, as 
they gazed on that pale face and altered form. 
In his affliction his aunt hastened to him. She 
entreated him to return with her to E. He 
assured her it would bring back scenes too pain- 
ful. She advised him to travel—the word but 
brought back a scene, in which two travelers 
were sadly conspicuous. 

‘“No, ‘my dear aunt,” he said, at last, in a 
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tone of sadness that overwhelmed her. ‘TI will 
stay here, until that day shall come when I will 
be permitted to rest in the church-yard of E., by 
my mother.” 

His aunt stayed with him many days, endeay- 
oring to dispel the gloom, which she feared 
would prove fatal to the young man, if not 
removed. 


CHAPTER II. 
“The lovely lady faded 
In those old ancestral halls.” 

It was sunset as the carriage drove up 
through the avenue that led to the castle of Sir 
Roland. His mother stood at the entrance ready 
to receive her son and his bride, she was a tall 
stately woman whom her son much resembled ; 
the same cold look and freezing exterior. How 
wearily Emily gazed on allthe magnificence that 
surrounded her, how desolate she seemed in those 
stately halls. Emily’s husband treated her with 
marked politeness, but there was no kindness in 
his manner, or pleasure in his glance when he 
addressed her; he evidently regarded her as one 
whom he had raised to a high position, and fa- 
vored with his hand; he expected nothing but 
humility and gratitude in return. The next 
morning they strolled through the grounds, they 
wandered to the sea; on the east his grounds 
were bounded by its waves. A breeze blew 
across the ocean, it seemed like a breath from 
her native shore, she gazed long on the waves 
covered with foam, on which the sunshine 
gleamed in rays of gold. Slowly and sadly she 
mounted the slope that led to her new home, 
how beautiful it looked with its tinted windows 
glittering in the morning sun. How many, 
thought she, would be happy there where I am 
only miserable. As she entered the conservatory 
she plucked some flowers and gave them toa 
little girl who had followed them, in a rapture 
of delight; as she gazed on the beautiful Emily, 
she had observed her and willingly gave her the 
knot of flowers. Sir Roland looked at her a 
moment in surprise, then rebuked her for her 
plebeian taste. Emily had, at home, been ac- 
customed to notice their servants kindly, she also 
frequently visited the poor of E., and was uni- 
versally beloved for her kindness and charity. 
‘* Roland, you must bear with me, my tastes, my 
habits are different from yours, it will be long 
before I can assimilate to your wishes.” Though 
he observed the tears that filled her eyes, as she 
bent over a rose tree to conceal them, he indif- 
ferently remarked, that as the scene had ceased 
to interest her they had better return. Emily 


was obliged to visit one gay scene after another 
for exhibition, her beauty gave her a name far 
and near, and her presence was eagerly solicited 
to embellish every hall or assembly in the neigh- 





borhood. Sir Roland took pleasure in the show, 
for he wished all to see and envy him the jewel 
he had bought. Abroad he was the kind hus- 
band, at home how changed. He was there the 
exacting tyrant; nothing Emily could or did do 
pleased him; she dressed without taste, was so 
vain; her manners did not please him, they were 
not dignified. He amused himself by slurring at 
the Americans, their tastes and habits; it was 
gratifying to him when her beautiful spirit was 
roused to rebellion. Then would follow a lec- 
ture in which he would be joined by his mother. 
Poor Emily, how wearily the days passed, how 
vainly she endeavored to give satisfaction! Her 
husband would sometimes not speak to her for 
days. His mother, who had been opposed to 
the match of her son, could not endure Emily, 
and constantly watched her and misconstrued 
her actions. His father seldom condescended to 
notice her, and frequently jested at the differ- 
ence that existed between the position of his son 
and his son’s wife. Emily grew weary, she 
would fly from the house when she could endure 
no longer and wander over the cliffs by the sea— 
this was her only pleasure. How she longed for 
a grave in its boundless waves, and often she 
was almost tempted to throw herself upon its 
bosom and sleep. One evening as she entered 
the drawing-room her husband’s eyes blazed 
upon her with an expression of almost fiendish 
rage. 

‘Here, madam,” he said, ‘‘is a letter from 
Harry Maitland. I suppose you have been cor- 
responding with him unknown to me; you shall 


answer for it I warn you.” 


Emily tremblingly took the letter. ‘‘ This is 
the first I have received and you know it.” 

The letter contained but a few lines from her 
lover, informing her of his intention of taking a 
tour through Europe in company of his cousin, 
Dr. Frederick W., and as he would pass near 
Cornwall, if he might presume on their former 
friendship, and call and see her at her residence 
at Grafton. ‘‘What do you say to that, madam?” 
Emily was unable to reply, for a few moments 
the thoughts of Harry’s coming to England 
filled her mind with unspeakable joy, she could 
not subdue her feelings and her eyes filled with 
tears, and a tinge of pleasure suffused her cheek. 

‘What say you to that?” 

‘¢ Roland,” she said, in a broken voice, ‘‘ love 
me, I will endeavor to forget him, I will not see 
Henry.” 

As she spoke she approached him and leaned 
her aching head against his breast. ‘‘ Away, 
hypocrite! If he crosses this threshold he is a 
dead man.”’ Emily trembled violently, her 
limbs failed and she fell senseless at his feet. 
He left her with her pale face pressed against 
the oaken floor. The servants were summoned 
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and told by Roland’s mother that the Lady Emily 
had fallen in a swoon after reading a letter con- 
taining bad news from home, to take her to her 
room and care for her. When Emily awoke the 
setting sun was throwing his departing shadows 
in the room, she lay on her bed with its rose-co- 
lored curtains partly drawn; she was alone, 
her hands tightly folded on her breast, she could 
not weep, her agony was to deep for tears, what 
would she, what could she do? she raised her- 
self up and rested her weary head upon her tiny 
hand. The silence of death reigned in the room, 
she felt as if something dreadful would break 
the monotony. A heavy step was heard ascend- 
ing the distant stairs, it passed along the gallery, 
it approached her room, the door opened, Sir 
Roland entered, he approched the bed and seated 
himself beside it. He looked at her long and 
hard, she returned the scrutiny, her blue eyes 
did not tremble beneath his, calmly they re- 
turned his penetrating glance. 

‘¢ How are you, madam ?” 

‘Roland, I cannot describe my feelings, I am 
not ill but I feel incapable of exertion.” 

‘¢ What has caused this weakness ?” 

‘¢Pardon me,” she said, ‘‘ you were not kind, 
and you know I am feeble; oh,” she added, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘I cannot bear unkindness.” 
Emily wept long and silently. 

‘*When you are more composed I will talk to 
you.” 

“Go on, Roland, let me hear what you have 
to say, then let me rest.” 

‘* You are not accustomed to unkindness—you 
signify by that you do not meet kindness here?” 

Emily replied, ‘‘ you do not love me, I fear, 
you have no confidence in me—I am alone, a 
stranger among strangers.” 

‘¢Your husband, his parents are here; are 
they strangers to you?” 

‘‘They do not understand me.” 

‘“*Are you so hard to be understood? their 
perceptions are clear, are they not?” 

‘Not in this instance; they do not under- 
stand me, they cannot or will not take a proper 
view of my actions—they are suspicious—I can- 
not please them.” 

‘¢ They tell you of your faults—you are per- 
fect, but they cannot appreciate your superior 
loveliness. My dove is cruelly fettered.”’ 

“‘T am not perfect, Roland, it is not expected 
that human beings are, therefore you should not 
expect impossibilities from me.” 

‘‘Well, my angel, what answer will you send 
to that clownish lover of yours? I will myself 
post the letter—I am at your service, waiting 
your commands.” 

‘¢ Your services will not be needed, Roland.” 

‘¢May I leave the room, or shall I remain? 
I await orders.” 





‘“‘T am weary, Roland, do not tease me, let 
me rest.” 

‘*Good by, madam.” 

He left her—she heard his retreating steps 
pass along the gallery, until the sound died away 
on the distant stair. Emily turned her tearful 
face to the wall, fearful lest the maid, who had 
then entered should see her agonized face. The 
next morning, on entering the drawing-room, 
Sir Roland handed her a letter to read. It was 
an answer to her former lover. It contained the 
following lines: ‘Sir, your visit will not be 
agreeable at Cornwall.” The letter contained a 
few more indifferent remarks. ‘‘It is well,” 
said Emily, as her husband left her, ‘‘ we must 
not meet again.” 

Her husband soon after took her with him to 
Paris, where he had been sent by the govern- 
ment on state affairs. Emily entreated him to 
go without her—no, she must go—he wished his 
bride to be presented at the French court. How 
wearily she passed through the scenes of the gay 
metropolis. She was obliged to dress according 
to his taste, and pass along in the stream of 
fashionable life. In vain she urged her husband 
to take her to England; she felt her life wasting 
away and longed for a little repose. At length, 
when it suited his convenience, he returned to 
England; she was again entombed within those 
stately halls. How fragile she became, how 
gentle, no unkind word could rouse her beautiful 
spirit to rebellion; she saw a hand that beckoned 
her, and heard a voice calling her to come away. 

“ Weep not for me, although before my summer, 
Before my autumn I depart,” 
were the lines she inserted in aletter to her sis- 
ter, in which she spoke to her of her nearness 
to the grave. Sir Roland became almost kind, 
he softened as this beautiful being wasted day 
after day before his eyes. It was evident he 
did not wish to lose this beautiful flower, whose 
fragrance was so much felt and admired around. 
One evening he was summoned to an election at 
Cornwall. On leaving Emily he pressed her 
cold fingers within his own, and told her she 
must take better care of herself, as she began 
to trouble him with her pale face. It was the 
first time he had been so gentle, and Emily re- 
turned the pressure ‘of his hand warmly, and 
raised herself in her chair for a parting kiss. 
The stern man seemed softened, he drew her to 
his breast and kissed her, smoothed her golden 
hair, then left her with more tenderness in his 
manner than she had ever seen him capable of 
before. Emily seated herself at a window over- 
looking the lawn, in the distance glimmered the 
silvery sea, the moaning of its waves reached 
her ears, she leaned her head wearily against 
the open window, her spirit fluttered against the 
bars of its prison, like a captive bird longing 
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for flight. Her dreamy eye rested upon the 
landscape, upon which the sun was throwing 
_ his receding rays, as he withdrew slowly behind 
' the distant mountain, the moon rose mildly to 
replace his golden rays; Emily raised herself 
up, a faintness came over her, she fell back— 
the sea-shone like a sheet of gold, the rays of 
the sun fell like a glittering cloud over the land- 
scape, all seemed dazzlingly bright—her spirit 
fluttered, her breath grew weak, she struggled a 
moment—then all was still—her head rested 
upon one little marble hand, her eyes were fixed 
—the spirit had flown—the long confined bird 
had wended its way homeward. 

On Sir Roland’s return he sought his wife, 
she was no where to be seen, he passed through 
one drawing-room after another, no one had 
seen her, no one had heard her, but that was 
not to be expected—in her gentle movements 
there was never noise or roughness, she glided 
through the house as a shadow. He went to the 
cliffs by the sea, he called her name, nothing 
but the echoes sounded upon his ear, as it 
floated through the distant hills and was borne 
along on the waves of the sea. He returned to 
the castle, he entered the library, he saw her 
white dress, half concealed by the deep blue 


velvet curtains, she was seated in the recess of | 


a window; he approached and drew aside the 
curtain, he started back with horror! A _ pic- 


ture presented itself to his view, a beautiful | 


face, with large blue eyes turned toward the 
sky, in which orbs the deep blue of heaven was 
reflected, a cloud of gold floated round the fair 
brow, upon which the last rays of the sun were 


smiling; the head rested upon the small, waxen | 


hand. It was a picture, it was a reality, it was 
the corpse of his wife. Emily! Emily! he 
called in agony; no voice had power to wake 
those silent slumbers. She was dead. Yes, 
Sir Roland, those tears, that remorse is all too 
late, the lily has faded for want of sunshine, it 
has fallen, its leaves lie scattered on the ground. 
She was buried with all the splendor due a wife, 
with Sir Roland’s means and in his station. 
What pomp, what power! Sir Roland seemed to 
wish to atone for his unkindness while she was 
living, by lavishing splendor over her remains. 
What sympathies were lavished on him by the 
aristocratic world, on the loss of his beautiful 
bride. Obituaries were written on the death of 
the beautiful Emily; but in all this lavishness 
there was not the grief of a truly loving heart. 
Years passed, the Lady Emily’s grave was 
covered by a costly monument, upon which was 
inscribed an account of her early death, her 
beauty and goodness. Sir Roland married again, 
a lady of his own rank; she was a haughty, 
ambitious woman, well suited to her husband’s 
tastes. In the eyes of the world they were 


| 
| 
} . 
| excitements. 
| 
| 


happy. He became a distinguished politician. 
She was a leader in the fashionable circles in 
| which she moved. Remorse was working at the 
heart of Sir Roland; often, as he sat in the 
library, would the picture of the golden head, 
as it leaned against the window, rise before him; 
he would imagine he saw her snowy robes in 
the shadowy twilight gliding through his gloomy 
rooms, often would that golden head appear to 
him in his silent chamber, or those blue eyes 
gaze down upon him from the gilded frames in 
the drawing-room. Yes, Sir Roland, in all your 
power, surrounded by magnificence, you are not 
happy. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ He, the Holy One and meekly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded his pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more!” 

When the news of Sir Roland’s wife’s death 
reached E., there was a great sensation among 
her friends. Her parents were much distressed, 
and Lilian West almost broken-hearted at the 
loss of her only sister. The news spread through 
the fashionable circles, and there was much gos- 
siping for a time; but this at length died away, 
as other subjects were born to give rise to other 
Harry Maitland was traveling in 
| France; when the news reached him he instantly 





| quitted the Continent, he longed for his native 
|shore. The thought of seeing Emily once more 
| had been the cause of his visiting Europe; when 
‘he received Sir Roland’s note, he would have 
| returned immediately had it not been for the 
entreaties of his cousin. He returned again to 
his own desolate home, the fire blazed upon the 
hearth and threw its cheerful rays over the 
room, his chair was drawn by the fire, for it 
was chilly. The storm raged without—what 
was it to the tumult within his own heart? He 
felt as lonely surrounded by this cheerfulness 
as ever did Robinson Crusoe on his desolate 
island. Emily was dead! how the sound rang 
through his lonely rooms; it sounded like a 
death-rattle in a hollow cavern, it tortured his 
bursting heart, it was not merciful. 

How untiringly the tide of human life flowed 
along. What was his grief to the busy throng 
around him. How wearily the days passed 
along, how vainly he endeavored to engage in 
active life. It might be said of him that he 
lived but for the happiness of others. How 
often, after imparting happiness to those around, 
would he return to his own home, seat himself 
by an open window, and gaze over the flowery 
landscape. He would gaze upon the smoke curl- 
ing from the chimney of a distant cottage, and 
imagine a picture within—a wife waiting the re- 
turn of her beloved husband, after a day’s toil; 
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merry children, waiting eagerly to welcome their 
sire. The picture would wander to a statelier 


hall—a young bride would make happy with her | 


smiles the cheerful hearth; a husband would 


return from a fatiguing day at his business; she | throng. Soon he was alone with his grief. How 


Emily, he saw the bridal train leave the church 
in all its magnificence; they passed, with music 
and the ringing of bells from the old church 


tower. He had not been observed by the gay 


would bound down the slope to meet him, how | 


tenderly would she cling to his arm, how fondly 
he would gaze down into her deep blue eyes. 
He was the idol of that beautiful bride; he was 
the flower that adorned his happy home. The 
angels of heaven, gazing upon such a picture, 
could not fail to be well pleased. How picture 
after picture of active life would pass through 
his mind, leaving it gloomy and desolate. The 


sound of a happy heart singing through his 


home was never heard. He would look up to 
heaven for sympathy; no feeling mingled in 
the light of the cold stars. The flowers that 
bloomed around his home on his arrival, were 
choked with weeds; grass grew green and rank 
in the gravel walks; the entrance gate grew 
rusty upon its hinges. People were surprised 
at Mr. M’s neghkecting his fine property in this 
manner. Many watched him with pity, as he 
wandered through his grounds; he would some- 
times pass into the shadowy orchard, pick up 
the fruit with an abstracted air, then let it fall 








| 
j 
| 
} 


| 


painfully his thoughts turned to the past, when 
Emily had promised to be his under the bloom- 
ing hawthorn tree that stood in her father’s 
garden in E. How beautiful she was in the pale 
moonlight, how they looked up to heaven, and 
plighted their troth ’neath the holy stars. Years 
had passed since then, she was now slumbering 
in the church-yard, and he, the other actor in the 
fearful tragedy, was but a wreck strewn on the 
waves of sorrow. _ 

Harry returnedtohishome. His health failed 
more rapidly. His doctor urged him to spend 
the coming winter in the South. He replied 
that his life was too great a burden for him to 
wish to prolong it, he only awaited the messenger. 

One day he was sent for to attend the funeral 
of afriend. On his return, he was observed to 
look unusually pale. He went to his room, tell- 


| ing his servant to call him, if any one wished to 


again tothe earth. He would often sit for hours | 


in his room, even days, thinking of that once 


happy past. Alas! was it for this that he had | 


been so carefully reared—what were the benefits, 


what the rewards. How he longed for the quiet | 
slumbers of the grave. Harry Maitland, you | 


are near your resting place. Your life boat is 
floating onward near the harbor. 
nearly fulfilled your mission on earth. Your 


naked you have clothed, the hungry you have 
fed, and the homeless have found shelter ’neath 


your roof. Thus were his days passed in good- | 


ness; and though his hair grew silvered before 
the prime of his life had passed, and his form 
bent as a reed ’neath the sorrow that blighted his 
life, he lived to be a useful man, a kind benefac- 
tor to many orphans, and a devout Christian. 

In his thirtieth year, he visited England, for 
the purpose of seeing the grave of his beloved. 
On reaching the grave-yard, he heard the bells 
chiming for the second marriage of Sir Roland 
and the Lady Matilda Rivers. As he stood with 
his head leaning against the monument of Lady 


You have | 


see him, that he would not retire to rest before 
his usual hour. About nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, his steward called to see him. And John, 
his servant, after knocking repeatedly at his mas- 
ter’s door, and receiving no answer, ventured in, 
thinking he had fallen asleep. In an arm-chair, 
drawn closely to the window, sat Harry Mait- 
land, his head supported upon his hand, his face 
turned toward the evening sky. The light of 
the moon fell upon the face of the dead, the night 
wind tossed wildly his silvery locks. Alone in 


| the silent night his spirit had been released from 
death will be deeply felt, and much regretted, | 
for you have been a father to the fatherless, the 





its earthly tenement, and flown to the skies. 
The messenger had come. Thus, at an early 
age, died the beloved son of Mary Maitland. 
Alas! was this the future she had planned for 
her darling boy? Was it for this she rejoiced, 
as that young bud first opened to her sight, that 
beautiful morning in June? The past is a pic- 
ture, painted upon our memory, but the future, 
how eagerly we gaze into its misty net, making 
a path of sunshine, forgetting the storms. Harry 
M. was buried in the church-yard of E. His 
property was, as requested, sold, and devoted to 
charitable purposes. The ocean rolls between 
the graves of Harry M. and his Emily; but, 
although severed on earth, they are united in 
heaven. 
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By the night, by the night, 
Singing Norland runes alone— 
Stars are bright. 


Sim Oxvr rideth on, | 
| 


OLUF. 


To the river, to the tree, 
By the night, by the night— 
Woe! he takes a heart from me, 
Out of sight. 
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THE FIRST ICE CREAM. 


Tue following article appeared a few years 
ago in ‘“‘The Daguerreotype,” a periodical of 
short-lived existence, conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, who died a few days since, Bishop of 
Arkansas and Texas. 

“If we knew to whom, or to what, to give 
credit for the following hit, we would certainly 
do it. It comes to us without any intimation of 
its origin, and we give it place as ludicrously 
characteristic. It purports to be ‘An account 
of Ethan Spike’s First and Last Visit to Port- 
land: — 

‘Portland is the all-firedst place I ever seed. 
I was down there in ’33, to see a little about my 
goin’ to the Legislatoor, and such a time as I 
had, you never heer’d tell on. Did I ever tell 
you about the ice cream scrape I had?’ 

We answered in the negative, and he resumed : 

‘Wall, ’'d bin down thar two or three days, 
pokin’ in every hole, an’ tho’t I’d seed every 
thing thar was to be seen. But one day towar’s 


sun down I was goin’ by a shop in Middle street | 


that looked wonderfully slick—there was all 
manner of candy an’ peppermints an’ what nots 
at the windows. An’ then thar war signs with 
goold letters on to them, hangin’ round the door, 
tellin’ how they sold Soda, Mead, an’ Ice Cream 
thar. I says to myself, I have heern a good 
deal about this ’ere ice cream, an’ now if I don’t 
see what they’s made of. So I puts my hands 
into my pockets, an’ walked in kinder careless, 
an’ says to a chap standin’ behind the counter— 

‘Do you keep any ice creams here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ says he, ‘how much ’II have ?’ 

I considered a minit, says I—‘a pint, sir.’ 

The young feller’s face swelled out, an’ he 
liked to have laughed right out, but arter a while 
he asked— 

‘Did you say a pint, sir?’ 

‘Sartin,’ says I, ‘but p’raps you don’t retail, 
so I don’t mind takin’ a quart.’ 

Wal, don’t you think the feller snorted right 
out. Tell yer what, it made me feel sort a pison, 
an’ I gave him a look that made him look sober 
in about a minit; an’ when I clinch’d my fist 
and looked so at him, (here Mr. Spike favored 
us with a most diabolical expression,) he hauled 
in his horns about the quickest, an’ handed me 
® pint o’ the stuff as perlite as could be. Wall, 
I tasted a mouthful of it, an’ found it cool as the 
north side o’ Bethel hill in January. I'd half a 
mind to spit it out, but jest then I seed the con- 
fectioner chap grinnin’ behind the door, which 
riz my spunk. Gall smash it all, thinks I, Pll 
not let that white-liver’d monkey think I’m 
afeard—I’ll eat the plaguey stuff if it freezes 





my inards. 
bear or whipp’d a wild cat, but I went it. 
the whole in about a minit. 

‘Wall, in about a quarter of an hour I began 
to feel kinder gripy about here,’ continued Ethan, 
pointing to the lower parts of his stomach, ‘an’ 
kept on feelin’ no better very fast, till at last it 
seemed as though I’d got a steam ingen sawin’ 
shingles in me. I sot down ona cheer, and bent 
myself up like a nut-cracker, thinkin’ [’d grin 
an’ bear it; but I couldn’t set still—I twisted and 
squirmed about like an angle worm on a hook, 
till at last the chap as gin me the cream, who 
had been lookin’ on snickeren’, says he to me, 

‘ Mister,’ says he, ‘ what ails yer?’ 

‘Ails me!’ says I, ‘that ere stuff o’ your’n is 
freezin’ up my daylights,’ says I. 

‘You eat too much,’ says he. 

‘I tell yer I didn’t,’ screamed I; ‘I know 
what’s a nuf an’ what's too much without askin’ 
you, an’ if you don’t leave off snickerin’ ’'ll 
spile your face.’ 

He cottened right down, an’ said he didn’t 
mean any hurt, an’ asked me if I hadn’t better 
take some gin. Itold himI would. SoI took 
a purty good horn, an’ left the shop. 

‘Arter I got out,’ continued Ethan, ‘I felt 
better for a minit or so, but I hadn’t gone fur 
afore the gripes took me again; so I went into 
another shop, an’ took some more gin; then I 
sot down on the State House steps, an’ there I 
sot an’ sot, but didn’t feel a mite better. I be- 
gun to thirk I was goin’ to kick the bucket, and 
then I thought of father an’ mother and of old 
Spanker—that’s father’s hoss—and when I 
thought that I should never see ’em again, I 
fairly blubbered. But then I happened to look 
up, an’ see a dozen boys grinnin’ and larfin’ at 
me, I tell yer what, it riz my dander—that had 
got down below nero—rite up again. I sprung 
at ’em like a wild cat, hollerin’ out I’d shake 
their tarnal gizzards out, an’ the way the little 
devils scampered was a caution to nobody. But 
after the ’citement of the race was over, I felt 
wus agin, and I couldn’t help groanin’ and 
screechin’ as I went along. 

At last I thought I’d go to the theatre, but 
afore I got there, the gripes got so strong that I 
had to go behind a meetin’ house and lay down 
and holler. Arter a while I got up an’ went into 
a shop an’ eat half a dollar’s wuth of biled isters 
with four pickled cowcumbers, and wound up 
with a glass of brandy. Then I went into the 
theatre an’ seed the plays, but I felt so, that I 
couldn’t see any fun in ’em, for I don’t think the 
isters and the cowcumbers done me any good. 


I tell yer what, I’d rather skinn’d a 
I eat 
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I sot down, laid down, and stood up, but still it 


went on, gripe, gripe. I groan’d all the time, 
an’ once in a while I was obliged to screech 
kinder easy. Everybody stared at me, and some- 
body called out, ‘turn him out!’ once or twice. 
But, at last, just as the nigger Orthello was going 
to put the piller on his wife’s face to smother 
her, there cum such a twinge through me, that 
I really thought I wus burstin’ up, an’ I yelled 
out—‘ Oh, dear! OA, scissors /’ so loud that the 
old theatre rung again. Such a row you never 
seed: the nigger dropped the piller, and Deu- 
teronomy—or what you call her there—his wife, 
jumped off the bed and run, while everybody in 
the theatre was all up in a muss, some larfin’, 
some swearin’. The upshot of it was, the per- 





cold meat, and a strong glass of whisky punch, 
and then go to bed. He got the fixins, which I 
took an’ went to bed. 

But, tell yer what, I had a rather poor night. 
Sometimes I was awake groanin’, an” when I 
was asleep I’d better bin awake, for I had such 
powerful dreams. Sometimes | thought I wus 
skinnin’ a bear, and then by some hocuspocus 
*twould all change t’other side to, and the tarnal 
critter would be a skinnin’ me. 

Then, again, I’d dream that I was rollin’ logs 
with the boys, an’ jest as I’d be a shoutin’ out— 
‘now then!—here she goes!’ every thing would 





| get reversed agin—I was a log, an’ the boys 


were pryin’ me up with their handspikes. Then 
| T'd wake up an’ sereech and roar—then off to 


lice carried me out of the theatre, and told me | sleep again—to dream that Spanker had run 


to make myself scarce. 

Wall, as I didn’t feel any better, I went into 
a shop close by, an’ called for two glasses of 
brandy; arter swallerin’ it, I went hum to the 
tavern. I sot down by the winder, an’ tried to 
think I felt better, but ’twas no go; that bles- 
sed old ingine was still wallerin’ away inside ; 
so I went out and eat a quarter’s worth of isters 
an’ a piece of mince pie. Then I went back an’ 
told the tavern-keeper I felt kinder sick, and 
thought I’d take some Castor ile, a mouthful of 


away With me, or that father was whopping me, 
or some other plaguey thing, till mornin’ 

When I got up, | hadn’t any appetite for 
breakfast, and the tavern-keeper told me that if 
I was goin’ to carry on, screamin’ and groanin’ 
as I had the night afore, my room was better 
than my company. Y 

‘I hain’t,’ said Mr. Spike, in conclusion, ‘I 
hain’t bin to Portland since, but if I live to be 
as old as Methusalem, I shall never forget that 
all-fired Ice Cream.’ ”’ 
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Tus following is from Dr. John G. Bunting, | beauty au fond, says that hot bread and butter 


who has been experimenting with Alexis St. 
Martin, the man with a hole in his stomach, 
made by a bullet, through which can be seen all 


| 
| 


the processes or stages through which the dif- | 


ferent articles of food must pass in the act of 
digestion: 

‘*Hot bread never digests. Bear this in 
mind, reader, if you are accustomed to eat the 
light and tempting biscuit at tea, or the warm 
loaf which looks so appetizing upon your din- 
ner table. Hot bread never digests at all; after 
a long season of tumbling and working about in 
the stomach, it will begin to ferment, and it will 
eventually be passed out of the stomach as an 
unwelcome tenant of that delicate organ, but 
never digests—never becomes assimilated to or 
absorbed by the organs that appropriate nutri- 
tion to the body. It is a first rate dyspepsia 
producer. The above is truth, as it has been 
repeatedly proved from actual observation 
through the side of Alexis St. Martin.” 

Ladies who eat hot bread or cakes in any form, 
and who would improve their complexions, would 
do well to come down at once to bran bread, scale 
home-made, or at best, French baker’s rolls. 
Lola Montez, who has studied the science of 








for breakfast, and strong coffee, are the worst 
things imaginable for the complexion. So are 
acids. The ridiculous and very vulgar fancy for 
being ‘‘slim and genteel,”’ which some girls pick 
up, often induces a use of the latter—which is 
invariably followed by a bad complexion and a 
worse breath. 

A bath, or in lieu thereof a wash once a day 
all over, with wetted towels, followed by friction 
with hair gloves, will do more to keep up health 
and spirits than all the medicine in the world. 
Dirty people are generally melancholy, owing to 
the fact that their pores are closed and the blood 
stagnant. Pathetic and dismal poetry is gen- 
erally only a synonyme for want of washing. 
Bath-tubs and rough towels, and the ‘sad, 
sweet sentiment of sorrow,” are diametrically 
opposed to each other. 

All exercise is of treble value when taken in 
pleasant company, and without this, no exercise 
is long of much value. 

Water with so much eau de cologne in it as to 
make it milky, is one of the very best of soaps. 
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BON COMPAGNON. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


AFAR in the forest, 
Or deep in the town, 
Where the sun-rays come up, 
Or the wild waves go down ; 
*Mid armies triumphant, 
In deserts alone, 
While morning red gleameth, 
Brave Heart holds his own. 


When true love sings sweetly, 
And white arms hold fast : 

Or when love goes whistling 
Away with the blast; 

In kisses and music, 
In hatred’s dead tone, 

While morning red gleameth, 
Brave Heart holds his own. 


When hunter’s horn soundeth 
O’er river and rocks, 

Each soul with joy boundeth 
In chasing the fox ; 





And though the fox ’scape them, 
Still pleasure they’ve known ; 

So through this world’s hunting 
3RAVE Heart holds his own. , 


Love, fame and a fortune 
May come or may go; 

Hate, Vengeance and Murder 
With all the mad show; 

*Mid the joys he hath garnered, 
The griefs he hath sown, 

O’er his feelings and sorrows, 
Brave Heart holds his own. 


As the wild eagle saileth 
O’er sunshine and cloud; 

As the dead nothing heareth 
Far down in his shroud ; 

As the tall man when bearded 
Hath child dreams outgrown, 

So through all this world’s weaving 
Brave Heart holds his own. 
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SAINT WINIFRED’S BELL, AND THE LORD OF FALKENSTEIN. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Hark! hear ye not that tinkling bell, 
In yon old ruin grim and gray ? 

It sounds from what was once a well, 
In ages past away; 

Where, fathoms deep beneath the stones 

That fill it, there are dead men’s bones. 


It was the Lord of Falkenstein, 
A fierce and haughty lord was he 
As ever dwelt beside the Rhine, 
And made the peasants flee ; 
And those on whom his anger fell 
He dropt, unshriven, in that deep well. 


He heard Saint Winifred’s silver bell 
Ritg loudly from its belfry high :— 

Of Welmich’s lord it rang the knell, 
When death was hovering nigh ; 

Its voice the pious called to pray 

For a soul about to pass away. 


The haughty Lord of Falkenstein 

Laughed at the solemn sound, and swore— 
‘The silver bell, it shall be mine, 

And call to prayer no more!” 
And down he swoopt, and seized the bell, 
For neither heaven he feared, nor hell. 


All in his sacred vestments drest, 
The Prior to the Ritter came, 
With holy anger in his breast, 
Saint Winifred’s bell to claim : 
Two choristers went on before, 
And, confident, the cross they bore. 





The Burgrave spake with smile of scorn— 
Thou crav’st yon paltry bell again ; 
Nay, father, look not so forlorn : 
Thou dost not ask in vain :” 
Then to the Prior’s neck made fast 
The bell, and in the well both cast. 
The choristers fled in dismay, 
The Prior’s dismal fate to tell, 
While the fell lord without delay 
Filled up with rocks the well ; 
He filled it level with the floor, 
Nor seen was bell or Prior more. 


Not many days went by, when ill 
The Lord of Falkenstein became, 
Nor aught availed the leech’s skill 
The fever-pains to tame ; 
When lo! at midnight hour they heard 
A sound that both with horror stirred. 


From where the Prior had been thrown, 
They heard the tolling of a bell,— 
Saint Winifred’s !—they knew its tone, 

And what it boded, well! 
The Burgrave trembled, stared aghast, 
And on the morrow breathed his last. 


Hark! hear ye not that tinkling sound, 
In yon old ruin grim and gray ? 

’Tis always heard when time brings round 
Saint Peter’s festal day— 

The day the Burgrave heard the knell 

Of the deep-buried phantom bell. 
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(Continued from page 524.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


| moment’s observation taught him that a polite 


‘ ‘ ane 
NINETEEN out of twenty amongst those who | and apparently unstudied indifference could 


write novels, professing to unravel that curious | 
enigma, a woman’s heart, had better let it alone. | 
First, because there is as yet no science of men- | 
tal geology whereby to discover what an under 
stratum may be, because we are sure of the | 
upper; and again, the impossibility of drawing | 
a deduction from a known to an unknown quan- | 
tity—as in an algebraic equation, or vice versa; | 
because what may be a correct analysis of one 
heart will be found totally untrue of another. 
To attempt to account for a woman’s preference, 
is as easy as to account for the wind’s blowing 
from a certain quarter. The old Greeks—our 
masters in many a subtle point—recognized this, 
without the absurdity of attempting to account 
for it, when they gave the queen of the Paphian 
isle to the sooty embrace of the deformed and 
most inharmonious blacksmith. Years ago, I | 
was taken to visit the splendid gardens of H. 
House. Our kind and gracious hostess feasted 
me with the choicest fruit; but my ungrateful 
eyes fixed their longing regards on a Reine | 
Claude, at the top of a tall standard. That I | 
would have, and no other. Perfumed grapes | 
and luscious peaches were unheeded; and to 
gratify my childish caprice, orders were given, 
garden steps brought, and finally the plum put 
into my eager hands. I burst into tears; it was 
hard and unripe, and had only borrowed its | 
blushing tinge from the bright summer sun. <A 
kind hand was laid on my head, and these words 
gently spoken, ‘*Ah, my child! that which is | 
farthest off is not always best; but it is woman’s 
naturg to wish for it.” 
Many times since, these words have recurred | 
to me when I see wistful and lovely eyes turned | 
longingly on a ‘far off fruit,’ which, sooth to | 
say, would but ill repay the trouble of gathering. 
Elmpark’s continued indifference piqued Edith 
more than she acknowledged to her own heart. 
Had he at the first thrown himself at her feet, 
after the fashion of her other adorers, she would 
have accepted the homage as her due, giving 
only scorn in return. But he was far too deeply 
versed in the enigma—anent which this chapter 
opens—to commit any such folly, and determined 
on another course. On their first meeting, her 
excessive beauty roused a fierce flame in his 
heart, unused as it was to any restraint; but a 





him ; 
would appear to listen with interest to his con- 
versation with Agliie—for he seldom addressed 
herself—and then finding him immovable to all 


| struction to thousands ? 





alone make any corresponding feeling in her. 


He was so far right. 
Edith’s manner, by degrees, changed toward 
sometimes, with a gracious smile, she 


her witchery, the old brusguerie would return, 
and short answers and proud looks become the 
order of the day. 

In spite of pride, she grew interested in him, 
though so watchful and guarded that no outward 
and visible sign was given, except such as were 


perceived by the deep eyes which took in all 
_while appearing uninterested and unobservant. 
| He well knew the power he was beginning to 
| exert over her, and the feelings that were strug- 


gling in her heart—gaining each day new 


strength from the very struggle itself, and the 
| need of watchfulness; and determined not to 


abate one jot or tittle of his indifference, until 
the right moment arrived. 

How was it that the pent up volume of waters 
in a Holland dyke, once oozed its way out 
through an opening made by a child’s mischiev- 
ous fingers, over bank and barrier, carrying de- 
The stream is not more 
impetuous than a passion upspringing in the 
heart, nor its first outbreak from a smaller cause. 

Day by day, Elmpark became more an ever 
present image to Edith’s mind, filling it with an 
anxious restlessness; though she attempted to 
stem the current by stern inquisition into her 
feelings, and solemn judgments upon them. 

‘*Why doI think of him? Why am I anxious 
he should speak to me; why annoyed, if he does 
not? Where, now, is my pride of which I always 
boasted? Well! it shall be found; and from 
this time—from this very night—lI will put him 
out of my thoughts. How I am self-degraded 


for not having done so before!” 


You will observe that she speaks of her heart 
as though it had been a garden in which grew a 
tuft of flowers that offended her floricultured 
eye, and which on a moment’s notice could be 
plucked up by the roots, and flung pleasantly 
over the wall. Notthe first who has made a like 
mistake ! 

One evening, a select coterie were assembled 
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in the salon of Madame de Pouillac, whenco 
sweet sounds issued, sufficient to chase a ‘legion 
of foul fiends” from an indefinite number of 
agonized Sauls. 

Elmpark approached Edith, as she rose from 
the piano, and inquired, politely, 

‘*Do you sing ‘ Spargi d’amoro pianto?’ or any 
of the music of Lucia?” 

‘*No; as I before told you, I sing very little, 
and never in company.” 

‘¢Pardon me, Miss Trevor, I have been indis- 
creet. You sing it, madame?” he continued, as 
he turned to the Duchess de Belle Isle, who was 
one of the group. She assented with a most 
fascinating smile, and presently was seated at 
the instrument, with Elmpark at her side, duly 
installed in the post of leaf turner. She was 
young, beautiful, and sufficiently embonpoint ; 
and from time to time, as her clear, full notes 
rose, she looked tenderly toward her companion, 
who replied by a smile from his strange eyes, 
into which he threw so many different expres- 
sions. 

Edith bit her lip, and in defiance of the eti- 


quette of silence, commenced a half flirtation. 


with Count Beckendorf, who was charmed to find 
her mood so gracious. An arrowy glance from 
Elmpark, and a smile flitting over his face, were 
the sole evidence of his observation. 

‘* A charming song,” he observed, when it was 
concluded, and the fair songstress, after a suffi- 
cient amount of applause, had regained her seat; 
‘*a charming song, Miss Trevor, and well sung, 
too; though, to please my fastidious taste, a 
song must come less from the lip than the 
heart.” 

‘¢] should think Madame de Belle Isle’s sing- 
ing might gratify you to the utmost in that re- 
spect.”’ 

‘You think so? Then you are greatly mis- 
taken.” Here he changed his idiom to English, 
in which he had never before addressed her, and 
continued, *‘ Almost every singer I have heard, 
whose voice touched me, (private singers, I 
mean, ) have had but few notes at their command, 
and spoke, rather than sung the words. She, on 
the contrary ”’—indicating the duchess with an 
eyelid—‘‘ has a fine voice, but her singing is 
pure affectation—she never felt a true love in 
her life.” 

‘* Pray, how do you know that?” 

**T cannot precisely tell; probably by intui- 
tion; but still though, I cannot give a satisfactory 
reason, | know I amright. There is a sort of 
freemasonry in these things which leads to 
recognition.” 

**You are one of the Illuminati, I presume, 
and, of course, can detect at a glance what is 
true, and what only affected?” 

‘¢] see your irony, and though I ought not to 





notice it, still I am sorry you should think I 
imagine myself able to dive into every heart I 
meet, and drag from thence a truth to cppose to 
a living falsehood. I do not pretend to any 
such power; I only say, and I maintain it, that 
there is an undefinable feeling, a sort of mag- 
netism, which, between minds of a certain order, 
leads to recognition. Now, is it not so—have 
you never felt it?” 

‘Never that I know of; and even if I had, 
what use would it be? I don’t care whether a 
singer means what she sings or not, I only listen 
to the melody ; and I do not believe that it is 
necessary (as you say) to feel, in order to sing 
well.” 

‘‘T do believe it is. Dancing without music 
is not a tamer performance than a song sung 
without feeling. To idealize a reality, and real- 
ize an ideal, is to me the perfection of singing. 
My reality—the one I love—I idealize by ad- 
dressing every word to her; while the ideal of 
the song I realize, by ascribing to her all its 
glow and poetry. You smile because you have 
no faith in love.” 

‘‘Has your freemasonry told you so? Yet 
you are right; I have little faith in any thing, 
and least of all, in that myth.” 

‘*T am sorry for you. I by no means profess 
to believe in every thing myself, but I should 
count it a positive atheism if I denied the divin- 
ity of love—(observe, I do not give that name 
to every passing fancy.) But this is something 
you cannot understand; with you intellect 
usurps the place of heart, and you only laugh 
at what is the one great truth of life.” 

‘* It may be so,” she said carelessly, and with- 
out raising her eyes to his, which shone with a 
gleam of mockery, ‘‘and I do not wish it to be 
otherwise. People who are guided solely by the 
heart are the most unhappy in the world; either 
dreaming a delusion, or waking bitterly from it.” 

“Ts that your personal experience ?” 

‘¢T do not understand you; but supposing it 
to be so, what has a personal experience, as you 
term it, to do with a general truth ?” 

‘*Only so far as one corroborates the other. 
There are a thousand maxims in which we 
thoroughly believe, until a time comes when we 
find they were wrong as concerns ourself; and 
so when I asked if it was your individual expe- 
rience, my inquiry was more wise than strictly 
polite. If not the result of that, you will un- 
doubtedly change it—perhaps sooner than you 
imagine. If, however, you draw deductions 
from passages in your own life, I am, asI be- 
fore said, sorry for you, very! as for one who 
is struck with blindness, and can no longer en- 
joy sunshine and colors.” 

‘« My capacity for enjoyment is as good as it 
has ever been.” 
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He bowed a qualified assent. 

‘‘Why not?” she asked. ‘I have never had 
my vision blasted, and so what I once saw I see 
now.” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly; but the question is, whether 
‘your eyes were really ever opened, or if you 
have seen at all as yet. Mental vision, the 
knowledge of good and evil, comes at different 
times to different people; for me, I eat my ap- 
ple long ago, and see very clearly.” 

‘¢ Was the apple sweet? Is the view good?” 

‘‘ Very sweet and very good. How can it be 
otherwise? As long as I believe truly in that 
which you despise, the prospect must needs be 
shining.” 

«‘ Are you a poet, Lord Elmpark ?” 

‘‘ Again I see your irony. I am a poet so far 
as all true men are poets, though I never versi- 
fied in my life. I believe in the inspiration of 
the poet’s calling, and I most truly reverence 
his worship of the Beautiful; the happiest mo- 
ments of my life being those when I weave out 
my idealities. But this is all part of my inner 
self, and has nothing to do with the outer man.” 

‘‘ Inner self!” thought Edith, ‘‘is it possible 
that this shallow man of the world, this roué, 
knows ought of inner life ?” 

He dived into her thoughts, and said, 

‘Yes, it is strange to hear me, me of all 
people, speak so, but it is true for all that. 
Have you no inner, secret self hidden away from 
vulgar eyes, no sanctum where only the chosen 
one may enter? Everybody has, only some of 
us unfortunately forget its existence, and suffer 
the key to rust, and the door to get weed-choked 
and cobwebbed, so that those who would enter 
in cannot. Nowlam so often shut up in that 
little room of mine, (with sometimes only a 
shadow!) that I am obliged to leave a sort of 
Guy Faux representative to do the honors of 
the rest of the house, lest I should be declared 
a perpetual absentee; and it is this effigy that 
most people mistake for the true proprietor. I 
weary you. Pardon me for ‘thinking aloud ;’ 
one day perhaps you will adopt my theory, and 
until then I must be satisfied to be misunder- 
stood.” 

He joined a group at some distance, leaving 
Edith with many strange heart-stirrings. He 
was an enigma to her, this many-sided Lord 
Elmpark! To the world at large with ‘ that 
across his character you scarcely cared to see,” 
yet to her and her manifold fascinations, cold 
and indifferent ; and with it all, permitting her 
a glimpse of what appeared to be true and earn- 
est under the bizarre and counterfeit outside. 
Which was the real character, which the true 
self? Her heart inclined her to believe that 
the fictitious self was what he gave to the world, 
but that an impulse caused him to show her the 





reality. This was delightful to think, but even 
if it were not so, she felt that each word and 
tone only drew him closer to her wild, uncurbed, 
but most generous heart. 

The ice of reserve and polite etiquette which 
had formed the gulf between them, would ap- 
pear to be shivered by this conversation—but it 
was not so; when next they met, his tone was as 
cold, and his eye as calmly indifferent as though 
this apparent cardiphonia had never passed her 
lips. A thousand times, as her eye followed him, 
but without one glance in return, she exclaimed, 
in bitterness of soul, ‘‘ oh that I could tear this 
love from my heart, though the heart itself came 
with it, rather than be thus at the mercy of a 
look or smile!” But of the fire thus fiercely 
burning, none of those who surrounded her 
could guess the existence; so closely had she 
wrapped the mantle round her that the flame 
was impenetrable to all but one. For truly, 
though a woman may hide, or cover over her 
feelings that they appear not in words—though 
her voice may be indifferent, or her hand coldly 
given—still the eye, God’s mirror, will speak 
the truth. And thus it was that, through all 
Edith’s veil of icy indifference, graceful non- 
chalance, or proud disdain, Elmpark, in her 
dark liquid eye, read the voiceless words of deep, 
passionate love. 

To one with any canker at the heart—no mat- 
ter what—there is no life more bitter or full of 
mockery than that of a fashionable woman in 
one of the great capitals. In a more unpre- 
tending sphere it may be hidden in the retire- 
ment of nature, with naught but leafy solitudes 
or peaceful valleys to surround us; but here 
that is impossible ; the fashionable crowd in an 
exacting audience which compels the pale and 
weary actress to go through the round of mimic 
life, even though the throbbing brow be aching 
for a moment’s quiet, and the panting heart 
sighing for the rest to be found ah, ‘‘never- 
more!’”’ Soit was with Edith, this canker at her 
heart was covered over with flowers and wreaths. 
She was convinced of his indifference, and con- 
vinced also that no witchery of hers could soften 
it. 

But with something of Spartan resolution, she 
resolved that no eye should see the wound; and 
thus while she could have shrieked with anguish, 
as she watched Elmpark’s devotion to Madame 
de Belle Isle, she ‘‘ made no sign,” but cold and 
stately moved on the stage of that brilliant thea- 
tre, playing her part, speaking the assigned 
words so habitually that none could imagine this 
haughty and magnificent exterior was only a 
disguise beneath which the real self cowered, 
shivering and crushed. 

You have no secrets, lady, mine which you 
thus cover over daintily and tenderly? Qh, 
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thrice happy! Nor you, gentle sir, none which 
you would fain hide from every eye? Assuredly 
not! and, therefore, let us hustle these unseemly 
skeletons into a dark closet, they are not fit for 
good company. And yet this skeleton of Edith 
Trevor’s was not afoul or festering one—as 
some have been—but none the less to be covered 
over and hidden. For the days are mightily 
changed since the old Hebrew cried aloud, be- | 





deliver him. It could have been no great sor- | 
row after all—certainly not the one grief of a 
life-time—for such there is no balm, and if there | 
was, we had rather be excused from asking for | 
it. Oh, Alfred Tennyson, and ye others, who | 
sing your griefs by the cubic foot, and set your | 
woes to ‘peculiar metre,” what a God-send— | 
what an invaluable stock-in-trade a real, true 
heart-sorrow would be! Instead of being only | 
able to add a conservatory or pinery out of the | 
heart-rending proceeds, you might find a surplus | 
at the publisher’s sufficient to enable you to fulfill | 
the long cherished Nile expedition. Live in| 
hope! All the evils in Pandora’s box may not 
have flown forth; nor have all the archangels’ 
vials been entirely emptied on our earth. 

In spite of Edith’s outward strength she was | 
inwardly weak; and fully conscious of it, chid 
herself passionately because she had no power 
to uproot this fatal feeling, now so entirely a part | 
of herself. The silence of night heard many 
resolves to break away from the encircling | 
meshes and return to her home; which were | 
scattered like clouds at sunrise, by a stray smile, 
or a greeting less cold than usual. Whilein this 
state of incertitude a letter reached her in Mrs. 
Leigh’s handwriting, only feeble and indistinct. | 

‘‘Come when you receive this, Edith, dear. | 
I have much to say, and but little time left, but, | 
at least, I hope to see you if only to leave my | 
Bicé to her sister: do not forget you are that to | 
her when she has lost me. OEM: =| 

A crowd of emotions—very painfully contend- | 
ing—swept over Edith as she read this. That | 
Aunt Constance was dying, (she who had been | 
all of love and truth that the young girl had 
ever known,) was the uppermost ; and mingling | 
with this was the thought that she musi instantly | 
obey her summons and leave Paris. The plan | 
which she had so frequently proposed to herself 
was now made easy, butshe shrank from it. So | 
it always is. No matter how sorely the arm of- 
fends, or how deeply the eye pains—or how 
conscious soever we be of the necessity of prompt 
measures; yet when the time comes and the 
surgeon’s knife gleams before us, our nerves 
quiver and our hearts faint, and we cry in our 
anguish, ‘‘spare me that I mayrecover strength.” 
There are many who read these pages who will, 
perchance, sneer at this one-sided love of Edith 





Trevor’s wayward heart, with naught to keep it 
alive or redeem it from a charge ef being un- 
feminine. Beit so. Yet, at least, tell me if in 
your study of the human heart—whether your 
neighbors or your own—you have been able to 
regulate with homeopathic nicety the diet, and 
precise degree of the same upon which love can 
exist? Our reasoning fails when we try to ex- 


| plore the depth of that which is one of the 


mysteries—yea the very name itself—of Deity. 
Surely it is not impious to trace it, as we do our 
all of value here, to the Highest Source. That 
which is sometimes called Love has no more 
right to the name than the wooden creature of a 


| Feejean to be called a god; but when it is real, 


it is as much the life of the soul, as breath is of 
the body; woe to those whose suicidal or im- 
pious hands mar it! 

Edith descended to the morning-room, where 
she overpowered Madame de Pouillac by an- 
nouncing her intended departure. The gay 
Parisienne could not understand how for sake 
for a dying relative one should immolate one’s 
self; a positive ostracism performed for a mere 
whim! and uttering a string of interjections, she 
hoisted her pretty shoulders above the dress 
never meant to cover them, and presented the 
palms of her hands pathetically to some unknown 


personage in the ceiling, to whom she recounted 


the caprice of her dear Edith. 

‘* But no, ma chére, you shall not go, not yet. 
We have accepted invitations for a month, and 
you must wait. Ah! you are tired of us, dens, 


| M. de Pouillac has an estate in La Vendée, and 
| there we shall go; itis so amusing! You will 
| be charmed! I only wish Milor Elmpark—ciel, 


Edith, what hast thou done?” she exclaimed, as 
a quick movement brought to the carpet a table 


| on which stood a jardiniére of rare plants. With 


a brief apology the author of the mischief left 


the room. 


To the Duchess de Belle Isle, who made a 


| morning call, Agliie recounted the story of Miss 


Trevor’s abrupt departure; who, in turn, re- 


| peated it to Lord Elmpark during aride au Bois 
| He received the intelligence with true insular 


indifference, only uttering a polite ‘‘indeed ?” 
‘‘ But why is it,” she inquired, “that you 


| alone are not epris? Mdlle. Trevore is very 
| beautiful.” 


‘¢ Very—but—” 

‘But what?” 

‘Too cold; too English in fact; I hate these 
chill fogs, in such a climate I freeze to death.” 

‘*You are very fastidious.” 

‘¢ You have made me so, Amelia.” 

And the conversation became so entirely per- 
sonal that all thoughts of Edith Trevor were 
chased out of view of the fair duchess. In the 
evening Elmpark repaired to the Hotel de Pou- 
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illac, where in the boudoir were assembled the 
two ladies, St. Trou, and Count Beckendorf. 
On his entrance Agliie proceeded to give him 
the refrain of the doleful ditty she had sung all 
day, ‘‘ was it not too bad of Mdlle Edite, ete. ?” 
to which he duly replied that ‘he was very 
sorry, etc., etc., hoped for a speedy return, etc., 
etc.,” but in such a light, careless tone, that 
Edith felt inly thankful that a short time would 
take her from his presence who had such power 
to wound her. Beckendorf soon uttered his 
silky au plaisir, and madame going with St. Trou 
to another room to consult on bal costumé mat- 
ters, the compatriotes were left alone. 

Edith sat on a low ottoman, with a small table 
between her and Elmpark, who was busily en- 
gaged in a close inspection of some crotchet 
work which lay on it. Some minutes passed, 
during which the ticking of the pendule alone 
broke silence; the gentleman’s fingers actively 
employed in pulling the trifle of silk and gold to 
pieces, while his eyes were fixed steadily on 
Rdith, who, at length, raising hers encountered 
a glance half mournful and half ardent, that ar- 
rested her as by a spell. -He did not withdraw 
his eyes; and agitated and trembling under their 
influence she dropped her bouquet. He stooped 
to recover it, she stooped, and their fingers met; 
in an instant he was by her side, her hand in his, 
and a torrent of burning words falling from his 
lips. 

It was some minutes before her bewildered 
faculties recovered sufficiently to realize this 
sudden volcano sprung at her feet, or to hear 
that he whom she had loved, as she deemed 
hopelessly, loved her with an intensity equal to 
her own, had ever loved her thus. 

‘‘For I cannot tell when I began to love you; 
or rather [can remember no time when I did 
not. From the first moment we met I felt my 
destiny was in your hands, and I have tried— 
Heaven knows how earnestly! to drag it thence. 
But I was powerless, good resolves availing me 
nothing; yet it was only to-day when I heard 
how near I am to losing you that I felt how you 
are bound up in my heart. Ah, Edith, it isa 
terrible thing to hold one’s life at the fiat of a 
woman; especially, too, when she is such mil- 
lions of degrees above one’s self that the mere 
thought of love is a comedy. For how can I, 
guilty of a thousand follies, and charged with 
many others of which I am not guilty, how can 
I dare to hope that you, worshiped and pure 
and bright would cast even one glance at me? 
And yet do not spurn me! What I offer—my 
true earnest affection—is only a toy for you; but 
still, be merciful! Give me a hope, however 
distant, to repay me for days and nights of 
anguish. No! I ask too much, I must be con- 
tent.” 





The earth which has been dried up and parched 
during the heat of summer, will not at once re- 
ceive into its bosom the rain which falls so sud- 
denly. So it was with Edith, while he spoke 
she heard him as in a maze, and as his last 
words, ‘“*I ask too much, I must be content,”’ 
fell with a sort of despairing calmness, she 
raised her eyes to his with an expression wherein 
lay the whole volume of her love. Full well did 
he read the depths of that loving, earnest gaze, 
and, cold and practiced deceiver as he was, for 
a& moment a pang of conscience twitched him, as 
he felt how utterly unworthy he was of it. 

“Then I may hope?” he exclaimed, seizing 
her hand, ‘‘ may I not? only one word, just one, 
will you not give it?” 

But the long fringe swept over her dark cheek, 
now glowing and warm, but no word came from 
her lips; for Edith, though brave and proud in 
the hour of trial, was still but a woman when 
he she loved was at her feet, and so the syllable 
died away, but the faintest press of the tiny 
fingers he held gave him the assurance he de- 
sired. 

‘«¢That is sufficient! I do not ask for more; 
yet tell me, dearest, why have you been so 
cruel and cold ?” 

‘*Cold and cruel !” she mechanically repeated, 
as instances of his indifference rose unnumbered 
before her. 

‘‘Yes, cruel and cold; for you must have 
seen—your woman’s heart must have told you 
—what a struggle my avoiding your society has 
been.” 

‘‘ But why did you avoid me?” 

‘‘ Simply because I saw no chance that one so 
worshiped as you are, would regard me or my 
love.” 

‘¢But you knew very well I cared nothing for 
the admiration o: tnese people.” 

‘“‘T saw it very plainly, and therefore how 
could I suppose you would care for mine? You 
little know what murderous thoughts you have 
to answer for; or how often, as I saw you sur- 
rounded by your body-guard, I have wished for 
the strength of a Sampson, to pull down the 
building and crush them and myself.” 

«¢ And me, too, you know, since I was there.” 

‘Well, yes, even that, for with an intense 
love and an impetuous nature one would rather 
see the death of the loved one, than know her 
to be possessed by another.” 

Very selfish, certainly; butno woman objects 
to a selfishness of which she is the cause, or 
would have her lover an iota more self-abne- 
gating. 

‘¢But respecting this tale of madame’s woe, 
is it only a fable, or are you really going to 
England ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I really am going.” 
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*‘Oh no, Edith, I cannot lose you just now; 
say you do not mean it.” 

A bright, beautiful smile lit up her face, as 
she replied, ‘‘I cannot avoid it; my aunt is ill, 
very ill, and has written for me.” 

** But an aunt, dearest—” 

**Ah, she has been more than merely my 
aunt—mother, sister, friend, always understand- 
ing me—sometimes no easy matter !—and always 
most truly sympathizing with my joys or griefs.” 

** Will you return ?” 

“If possible; but while Aunt Constance may 
be in danger I could not leave her.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I must bow to Kismet; but it will be 
‘dark and dreary’ until you return. The tra- 
veler sighs at leaving the bright fountain and 
leafy shade that have been his only joy in the 
desert; and thus it is with me. After a daily, 
hourly crusade against the world and self, you 
do not know how sweet it is to find one whose 
pure love will make you forget all. I suppose,” 
he added, after a pause, ‘I suppose you are 
not ignorant of the world’s estimate of me? In 
some respects, it is true, I have been madly, 
guiltily reckless, but not the degraded, debased 
creature they represent me. I have always re- 
spected purity and innocence,” (oh, poor Kate 
Forrester!) ‘‘and when I have fallen, my 
punishment, hard and inflexible, has been often 
greater than I could bear. For I believe no one, 
even in times of medieval severity, ever avenged 
self by self more bitterly than I have done. I 
do not wish to deceive you, or that you should 
think me better than I am; and therefore I tell 
you I have done many things I could wish un- 
done ; and only throw myself on your woman’s 
heart to forgive.” 

He had well calculated the generosity of her 
noble nature, when he thus with an affected can- 
dor pretended to lay bare his heart for her pity 
or pardon. With the most perfect softening of 
every feature, she looked earnestly at him, 
saying, , 

** Forget the past; let me help you to forget 
it. As for faults and the world’s estimate, who 
is perfect judged by that tribunal? Had my 
inner life been as outspoken as yours, I wonder 
what the world and society would think? There 
are phases in every life which will not bear to 
be shown up; there have certainly been such in 
mine; and as for yours, I suppose I have heard 
them all, and as they have not changed me, 
nothing else can.” 

** You cannot tell, dearest. It would be so 
with me, but you have not loved as I have.” 

‘« We will not compare notes on that.” 

** Be it so! yet still when you return to Eng- 
land, you will hear my name coupled with tales 
of wrong—which I cannot explain even to you 
—only thus far, that I have chosen to be silent 





when one word would set all right ; will you not 
then regret having placed your hand in mine?” 

‘* No,” she said proudly, ‘‘ nothing can change 
me—I loved you while hearing these things, 
(but I never believed them,) and I cannot be 
changed by any thing further now.” 

‘Iam satisfied! But I hear voices, and so 
I shall depart, first asking permission to return 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Assuredly; but I shall be much occupied 
until evening with P. P. C. calls, as I leave the 
day after.”’ 

He pressed her hand to his heart and lips, 
and with an au revoir to madame, who was en- 
tering, he left the room. 

Before her inquisitive cousin could ask one 
question, Edith had flown to the sanctuary of 
her own chamber, where she threw herself in a 
fauteuil, trying to realize the scene she had passed 
through. 

He who has had a terrible nightmare, when 
but a step intervenes between him and a deep 
precipice, or the sharp blade of the assassin, 
and wakes to find himself in his peaceful home 
safe and quiet, will but understand Edith Tre- 
vor’s feelings as she clasped her hands on her 
heart, bounding with such wild and ecstatic 
pulses. This was the first time she had loved, 
or cared for being loved; and naught but be- 
wildering brightness was this new phase of her 
life. What a contrast to her girlish days, when 
repressed and uncherished, her heart cankered 
within itself; then, nothing but heart-burning 
and misery; now, joy and peace unutterable. A 
brief space, since we pitied her, compelled to 
wear a hollow mask; now drinking deep of the 
fountain which banished all the painful past, and 
like the Arab’s Hasheesh, for misery and pain 
give joy and ecstasy. 

On the following evening Elmpark presented 
himself in Madame de Pouillac’s salon, in which 
many guests were already assembled. But 
isolation was not necessary to him, as he pos- 
sessed the enviable faculty of being able to tem- 
per his voice so as to render it alone audible 
to the ears for which it was intended; and in 
these earnest tones he besought her soon to 
return. 

‘‘For it will, indeed, be Egyptian darkness 
until you do.” 

‘Oh, no; you cannot miss me, so short a 
time we have known each other, and so little we 
have been together.” 

‘‘Oh, poor student of human nature! Have 
you never heard that, 


‘Love counts by heart throbs, and not by time?’ 


and, I assure you, many of my pulsations have 
been sufficiently painful to make me believe a 
century had elapsed since we met. Ah, Edith, 
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a woman at her best knows not what true love is, shall bid you adieu; for in a moment Becken- 
that is, knows not its depth and reality as man | dorf and those other fellows will be round you, 
feels it. You can never know, and I can never | and I shall not care toseeit. Farewell, dearest! 
tell you how my love for you absorbs and mas- ‘it is terrible to join these two words together; 
ters every other feeling; how it may fare, or | but let me be thankful that I dare speak the 
what its future will be, rests with you. And last; my dearest.” 
now one request-—will you write to me? and| A lingering look from his eyes deep, deep into 
will you soon return ?” hers; a grasp of tight inlacing fingers, but no 
‘* As soon as possible.” other word spoken, and he was gone, 
‘And you will write? Thank you. Nowl [ To be continued. 
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BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 





I rove these days of jolly June, 
So pleasant, warm, and sunny, 
When birds trill forth a happy tune, 
And bees are gathering honey ; 
When the soft, smiling skies above 
Bend o’er the earth with looks of love, 
And every heart is bonny. 


The very air inspires delight, 

With fragrance filled, and gladness ; 
Ah! dull, in sooth, must be the wight 
Who still would cherish sadness, 

When every thing that lives and moves, 
’ And yields to Nature’s rule, approves 
A harmless summer-madness. 


The frolic zephyrs, in their glee, 
Now with the roses dally, 

And dare to whisper wooingly 
To the lilies of the valley : 








Their voice, birds’ carol, and the hum 
Of busy bees together come, 
Commingled musically. 


’T were sweet on such days as these, 
Beneath some wild wood’s cover, 
To stray with her I love, at ease, 
And teach her how I love her; 
When reasons, drawn from Nature’s heart, 
Without the treacherous aid of Art, 
Could scarcely fail to move her. 


For, list aright, all things we hear 
At this enchanting season, 
Are counseling with accents clear, 
And many a suasive reason, 
That love’s the loveliest thing on earth, 
Without which, life were nothing worth— 
That not to love is treason. 


ALICE AWAY. 


BY A. BARNES. 


Gone to the land of the dead, 
Silken-tressed, dark-eyed Alice! 
A crown for her fair young head, 
A home in the heavenly palace. 
- But, oh, at her iittle tomb, 
The wind sobs like a mourner, 
And sighs at the gate of doom, 
Where sick, sad hearts have borne her! 
Come back from the hills of the dead, 
Silken-tressed, dark-eyed Alice, 
And love shall crown thy head, 
And give back the broken ehalice. 








Gone to the land of the stars, 


Home of the dear immortals ! 


Drop low the golden bars, 


Open the curtained portals. 


Hark! hear the pean swell 


Over the beautiful river! 


Why should the heart rebel, 


To give back the gift to the Giver! 
Go to the isles of the blest, 
Silken-tressed, dark-eyed Alice ; 
God shall give thee rest, 
’Neath the dome of the heavenly palace. 
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D PEARL. 


A HINDUSTANI TALE. 


A 

ZAMURRUD SHAu, who was King of Bengal, 
and a second Alexander in his way, had a son 
named Lal, or Ruby. He was a noble youth— 
with a very handsome person, of most amiable 
disposition, and endowed, in short, with all the 
qualifications of a Rustam. 

One night, as Ruby slept on his throne, (for 
in those days the body royal reposed on no 
meaner couch,) some fairy-born chanced to pass 
that way. When they saw the sleeper, they 
stopped to gaze on his beauty. 

‘*Pooh!” said one, with a scornful toss of the 


head, after they had looked upon him, in silence, | 


a few moments; ‘‘how can you find any thing 


to admire in this clod, after feasting your eyes | 


on the ineffable loveliness of our princess ?” 


‘‘Nay, cousin, you are surely blind, if you do | 


not see that this mortal surpasses the fairest of 


all who dwell in Naguina,” was the reply of a | 


pretty little fairy, clad in flowing robes of lawn, 
the fashion of which proclaimed her of a gentler 
sex than the first speaker. 

‘* You are right,’’ quoth Asphodel, a gay youth, 
who seemed to have taken speaker No. 2 under 
his special patronage. ‘‘ Quite right, Jesamine ; 
but you should not stare so at the prince. Just 
observe how I behave, then follow my example.” 

And then the discussion grew animated. All 
the fairy-born expressed opinions as to the rela- 


tive beauty of Ruby and their own princess, 


Jauhur, or Pearl. At length, in order to settle 
the question, they took up the throne and bore 
it away, with the sleeping Ruby, to the palace 
at Naguina, where they set it down in front of 
the throne on which reclined Pearl herself, wrapt 
in slumber. 

‘*Now!” cried Asphodel, ‘‘let us have a good 
look at them.” 

They looked in silence for a time at the sleep- 
ing pair, who were sitting /éte-d-téte, each on a 
gorgeous divan. It was, in truth, no easy mat- 
ter to come to a decision. While you gazed on 
the noble features of Ruby, you were lost in 


admiration of the kingly beauty of that paragon | 


of mortals; and when you turned your eyes 
upon the royal fairy-born, you became enrap- 
tured by her celestial and feminine charms. The 
company were not yet satisfied. Jessamine 
wished to know how the prince would look when 
awake. ‘Tripping lightly behind him, she peered 
around his shoulder, and tickled his neck and 
chin with a feather. Another, following her 
example, sprinkled rose water on the face of 
Pearl. These two opened their eyes, and, aston- 


—o 


ished, gazed upon each other, at first, in mute 
| bewilderment. Then Ruby said to Pearl, ‘‘ Who 
;are you? Who brought my throne here?” 
‘‘T am Pearl,” said she, ‘‘ daughter of Jewel 
Shah, a very powerful monarch among the fairy- 
born. This city is Naguina: our empire stretches 
| away to the desert of Magrib.” 
| Ruby then informed her of his name and 
| country, in the meantime never taking his eyes 


| off of her. So greatly was he delighted by her 
| charms, that he next jumped off his own throne 
and ascended hers, intending to sit down beside 
| her. But the fairy was coy, like other maidens, 
|} and avoided him by springing, in turn, on his 
throne. At this juncture, the company being 
satisfied, carried off Ruby and the throne be- 
| neath him, and setting him down where they 


} 

| 

| had found him, they left him there and returned 
| to Naguina. fi 

| And thus it was that Ruby and Pearl fell in 
| love with each other. 

| II. 

| The companions of Pearl were surprised when 
| they heard her continually muttering the name 
| of “Ruby.” Jewel Shah being told of it, paid 
| a visit to his daughter, and when he had seen 
| her and heard her, he came to the conclusion 
| that she had lost her reason; and he had her 
| fastened to her throne. Great was his astonish- 
| ment to find no longer the divan-i-shahzadi, set 
| with sapphires, but in its place the famous dia- 
| mond throne of Zamurrud Shah. 

Zamurrud cared not for his throne, but his 
heart was filled with grief when he saw his son 
pining away like a flower under the fierce rays 
of the summer sun. He assembled the most 
learned and skillful of the physicians, and caused 
them to consult together. But they all replied 
with one voice, ‘‘.4z ishk bimarest—O king! It 
is the malady of Love.” Urged by his father, 
Ruby then told him all, and begged that he 
might be allowed to disguise himself as a dervish, 
and seek his well-beloved fairy. - At length, not 
| without much hesitation, the king consented, 





| 

| and Ruby, assuming a coarse blouse, which was 
| girded about his waist by a hempen cord, hung 
a rosary around his neck, and departed. 

He traveled through dense forests, westward. 
What says the poet Kamali? ‘A lover, a der- 
vish, or a beggar is to be met with wherever 
| you go.” Two years Ruby wandered about in 
vain. At length, one day about noon, he reached 
| the margin of a frightful desert. It was spread 
| out like the vast ocean before him—all one 
, dreary waste of sparkling yellow sand—rarely 
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relieved by clusters of sharp, craggy rocks. The 


borne instantly whithersoever he will. 


air was filled with a fierce blaze of light, which | 


came from the sky like a sheet of fire. 
of Ruby were torn and bleeding. He was con- 
sumed with thirst, and, fainting with weariness, 
he cast himself upon the torrid earth to die. 
But once more love bade him take courage. 


arose again and proceeded into the desert. He 


He | hopes. 


The feet | 


had not gone many farsangs, when he perceived | 


a building in the distance. At this sight he 


pressed forward eagerly; and when he reached | 


it he lay down under the shadow of its walls and 
slept. 
Ill. 

Now: this building was a famous castle, in 
which dwelt a beautiful fairy, named Hira—(the 
Diamond)—one of the queens of the fairy-born, 
and well skilled in magic. She perceived Ruby 
through the jalousy blinds of her apartment, 
and lifting him up by one of her charms, she 
caused him to be conveyed within the castle. 
Carried away by his beauty, she awoke him 
caressing his hands. Thinking she had at length 
found a lover worthy of her, she asked him who 
he was. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


And, 
lastly, he who holds one of its branches in his 
hand, needs but to a form a wish in order that 
it may be realized. 

When Ruby heard this speech, he knew he at 
at length grasped the jewel of his longings and 
He soon restored himself to human 
shape by rubbing his head against the roots of 
the wonderful tree. Then breaking off a branch 
which was loaded with flowers and leaves, he 
strung together a girdle of the latter, by means 
of which he became invisible, and applying some 
flowers to his breast wished himself in Naguina ; 
and lo! he was there. 

Remaining invisible, he at once made his way 
to the throne of Pearl. When he saw her chained 
and guarded by sentinels, his grief and rage 
knew no bounds. She was weeping and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Will no one carry a message to Ruby? 
Alas! if ye will not let me see him, I cannot 
long remain out of my grave.” Her piteous 
tones caused the tears, like dew-drops, to glisten 
in Ruby’s eyes. Remembering the marvelous 


virtues of the branch in his hand, he formed the 


Ruby gave her a iruthful account of | wish, and instantly Pearl was freed from her 
his whole history, and, sighing deeply, besought | bonds. 


She was not slow to understand that 


her to tell him how he might reach Naguina. | her lover was near her—her heart told her of his 
But Hira, the Diamond, was as hard as she was | presence. 


beautiful and brilliant, and replied, ‘‘I have 


heard that this Naguina is a hundred thousand | born. 


farsangs from here. 
thy life, on such an expedition. Remain with 
me, and I will make thy life blissful.” 

Ruby scorned the blandishments of Hira. 
He vowed that nothing should root up the love 
for Pearl which was planted in his heart. Then 
Hira was filled with fury. Uttering some words 
of incantation, she pronounced a curse upon 
the prince, and forthwith he was transformed 
into a stag, and driven out into the park of the 
castle. 

The fairy had outwitted herself, however. For 
by this metamorphosis, Ruby became capable 
of understanding the language of the lower ani- 
mals; and this knowledge proved of the utmost 
advantage to him. Standing by a pool of water, 
gazing with despair upon the novel image of 
himself which he saw there reflected, his atten- 
tion was drawn to a conversation between two 
minas, perched on branches of a small tree near 
him. 

‘* Yes, darling,” said the male bird, (evidently 
a bridegroom,) ‘‘since this tree is to be our 
home, you ought to be acquainted with its pe- 
culiar virtues. Know, then, that if any one be 
drowning in the ocean of magic, he can save 
himself by rubbing his head against the root of 
this tree. If he encircles his waist with its 
leaves, he will render himself invisible. By 
applying its flowers to his chest, he may be 


| 
| 





‘‘My Ruby is come into my palace, ye fairy- 
It is he who has broken my chains. [f 


Thou must not cast away | conjure thee to show thyself, O my well-beloved!”’ 


Moved by her passion, the prince tore off his 
cincture of leaves, and became visible to all. 
Then, mounting the divan with an air of author- 
ity, he took a seat beside the happy princess of 
the Fairy-born. 

ry. 

The attendants—at first stricken dumb with 
amazement—now run to advertise the king of 
these wonders. Jewel Shah, in a rage, strides 
into the hall, switches out his sword, pauses, 
trembling under the weight of his regal and 
fairy dignity, then stamps furiously on the mar- 
ble floor, and roars forth in a voice of thunder: 

‘‘Shut her up in a cage, and fling her to the 
bottom of the ocean. ‘Then, as to this mortal 
clay—will he be my son-in-law? Faugh! Cast 
him on the earth; slaughter him as ye would 
an ox; and drown him in his own blood.” 

As the obedient fairies approached the pair, 
in order to execute these commands, the tears 
fell from the pale cheeks of Pearl, as the rain in 
April falls from the weeping heavens. But Ruby 
smiled, and took up the magic branch that lay 
at his side. In an instant, Jewel Shah and all 
his attendants found themselves weighed down 
by heavy fetters. 

At this the King of the Fairy-born changed 
his demeanor, in a degree that might seem to 
savor of fickleness. ‘‘Ah! young man,” he 
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cried, ‘‘ thou art a most jovial jester; but I be- 
seech thee to open the perfume-box of thy com- 
passion, and to divide the knots which thou hast 
tied in the cords of thine anger! I swear to 
thee, I will unite the Ruby with the Pearl by a 
clasp of gold—yea, and set the two in one 
diamond bezel !” 

But Ruby dreaded lest the Jewel Shah had 
not yet truly plucked the thorn of enmity from 
his heart. For a time, therefore, he deemed it 
best to leave him as he was. Meanwhile, after 
magnificent preparations, the nuptial rites were 
celebrated with 4 grandeur unsurpassed by In- 
dra himself, in his Court of Swarga. And then 
for forty days Ruby and Pearl distilled happi- 





ness from the roses they plucked in the garden 
of love. Afterward they determined to set forth 
on their journey to the dominions uf Zamurrud 
Shah. With Asphodel and Jessamine as their 
servants and only escort, they set sail in their 
aérial car; nor was it till they were out of sight 
of Naguina that the spell was dissolved which 
bound the Jewel Shah. 

The happy party reached their destination in 
perfect safety, and were greeted with universal 
rejoicing. Zamurrud soon after resigned his 
crown in favor of his son, and for many 
years did Ruby and Pearl reign in happiness 
and peace, sitting side by side on the Sapphire- 
throne. ‘ 


BEN NASON’S VISIT TO THE KING OF ENGLAND, IN 1811. 


BY MATTHEW A. JENKINS. 


Wren I was a youth at school, I formed the 
acquaintance of Ben Nason. 

Ben was « sailor. 
the West India trade, and had made voyages to 
South America. He had acquired some little 
property, and lived in a small, neat house in the 
village; his family consisting of his wife and 
one servant. The principal charm of his ac- 
quaintance, to me, was the marvelous stories 
he told of foreign countries. When he was at 
home from his voyages, I used often, to spend 
the long winter evenings at his cottage and lis- 
ten to his stories of the West Indies and South 
America. I could not believe them all, but I 
never expressed any doubt of his veracity. His 
wife, not a very intelligent person, usually be- 
lieved every word he said. There was only one 
occasion, one which, I ever heard her express 
any doubt of his veracity. 

He told her that in the West Indies there were 
rivers of rum and molasses, and mountains of 
sugar. She said she thought it must be so, be- 
cause such quantities of those goods were 
brought from the West Indies. But when Ben 
told her that in his last voyage he had caught a 
*‘ flying fish,” she vehemently denied it. ‘‘ The 
thing was impossible,” she said, ‘‘it was against 
nater.”” 

At length Ben was promoted to be second 
mate, and engaged to go on a voyage to Liver- 
pool. Ben was popular both in Bunkumyille 
and Bunkumville-port, whence the ship was to 
sail, though Ben’s residence was in Bunkum- 
ville, the upper town. Everybody was rejoiced 
at Ben’s promotion, and his wife was delighted. 
She considered her husband now a man of no 


He had been engaged in. 





small importance, and she said to Ben on his 
departure. 

‘“‘Remember now, you’re to go and see the 
King of England, and tell me all about how he 
lives, and about the queen and the children.” 

‘¢To be sure I will,” said Ben, ‘‘I will make 
a point of dining with the king.” 

The evening after his return, I spent at Ben’s 
cottage. When we were settled down for an 
evening’s conversation, Ben’s wife said to him: 

‘Did you go to see the king, Ben?” 

‘Of course I did,” said Ben. 

‘¢Well, come now, tell us all about it,’”’ said she. 

“Well,” said Ben, “you must know after we 
had discharged our cargo I had a leisure day; I 
put on my long-tailed coat, and my beaver hat, 
and spruced myself up all nice, and set off for 
the king’s house, which is about half a mile from 
Liverpool.” 

“I thought,” said his wife, ‘that the king 
lived in a great palace, right in the middle of 
the city of London.” 

‘*So he does,” said the ready Ben, ‘‘in the 
winter time. but he spends the summer at his 
house near Liverpool. You know it was summer 
time when I was in Liverpool. SoI went to the 
king’s house, and knocked at the door as bold 
as a lion, like a free-born American citizen. 
The door was opened by an Irish girl, with a 
very thick brogue. 

‘“« «Ts the king at home,’ says I. 

‘*¢Shure an he is that same,’ said she, ‘he’s 
a sittin’ in the parlor, all alone this blessed min- 
nit. Will yer honor be plased to walk in.’ 

“The king got up and bowed when I came in. 

<‘¢Tam Mr. Nason,’ said I, ‘of Bunkumville 
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port, America. I promised my wife, when I left 
home, that I would call and see your majesty.” 

‘¢¢T am very happy to see you, Mr. Nason,’ 
says the king; says he, ‘It’s very kind of you 
to call. Pray take a chair.’ 

‘‘] waited till the king sot down, then I sot 
down myself. 

‘¢ Says the king, says he, ‘So you’ve come from 
Bunkumville port, Mr. Nason ?’ 

‘+ Yes, your majesty,’ says I. 

‘¢¢Ts Bunkumville port a place of much busi- 
ness ?’ says the king, says he. 

‘¢¢ We send out a thousand ships every year,’ 
says I. 

‘‘The: king’s lower jaw dropped, his mouth 
opened, his eyebrows riz, and says he, 

“« « Dew tell!’ 

‘‘T was afraid I had stretched the matter a 
little too far, putting on three 0’s to the reckon- 
ing, for the honor of the country. For we don’t 
send more than ten ships out of Bunkumvyille 
port in a year, you know, my dear. 

‘¢«What kind of clothes did the king have on?’ 
inquired ‘my dear.’ 

««¢He had on a sky-blue coat, with great gold 
buttons as big asa silver dollar—scarlet plush 
waistcoat with gold buttons—bright yellow 
breeches, and flesh-colored silk stockings. His 
shoes were very nicely greased and he wore a 
wig.’ 

‘¢*But didn’t he have his crown on?’ said Mrs. 
Nason. 

‘«¢No, you goose you,’ said Ben, ‘king’s don’t 
wear a crown in the house. He only puts it on 
when he takes a walk in the streets, as I do my 
hat or my tarpaulin. But I saw his crown lying 
on the sideboard, ready to put on when he should 
go out. As the king said no more about Bun- 
kumville port, I thought I would talk a little 
politics with him. Sol pitched into him about 
his cruisers pressing our sailors. Says I to the 
king, says I— 

‘©¢We Americans think very hard of your 
majesty, for letting your men of war press our 
sailors.’ 

‘‘Says the king to me, says he, ‘Mr. Nason, 
the fact is, I can’t help it. We want men for 
the navy, and we must have ’em. You knowl’m 
fighting against Bonypart, (plague take him, he 
gives me a great deal of trouble,) and I couldn’t 
do nothing with him without my navy. He licks 
everybody on the land, and we lick him on the 
sea.’ 

‘Says I to the king, ‘But you needn’t take 
American sailors, you’ve no need of them.’ 

‘*¢But, Mr. Nason,’ says he, ‘you’ve got in 
your merchant service a good many English 
sailors, and I claim them as runaways. They’re 
mixed up with your American sailors, and my 
officers sometimes make mistakes. But you’ve 





no right to complain, Mr. Nason. When I fight 
Bonypart I fight for you as well as myself. He 
has licked most all nations. He’s licked the 
Rooshans, and the Prooshans, and the Jarmans, 
and the Spaniards, snd he threatens to come 
over here and take England. If he does that, 
the next thing he’ll be after you Americans. So 
you see, Mr. Nason, the fact is, I’m fighting for 
you, and I have a right to take some of your 
sailors, anyhow.’ 

‘««Then,’ says I, ‘we think hard of your 
taking our ships when they are bound for French 
ports.’ 

‘**T can’t help it,’ said the king, ‘the fact is, 
Bonypart makes me do it. He takes your ships 
when they are bound for English ports. I am 
very sorry for it, Mr. Nason, but the fact is, 
there is no help for it.’ 

‘«¢Did your majesty ever see Bonypart?’ says 
I to the king. 

“¢¢ Didn’t I?’ says the king. 

‘¢*Then the king riz right up out of his chair. 
He looked mighty fierce, and I was a leetle 
skeered, I tell you. He went right to the fire- 
place, and took down his sword which was hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece. It was a little cut 
and thrust sword, just such a one as your grand- 
father, the colonel, wore in the old French war, 
Molly. The king drawed it out of the scabbard 
and showed me the blade. 

‘«¢There, Mr. Nason,’ says he, ‘ you see that 
sword—the last time I was in battle, at the head 
of my army against Bonypart, I had this sword. 
I rid a tall white hoss, and had pistols in my 
hostlers. I fired off both my pistols at Bonny- 
part and didn’t kill him. Then I went at him 
with this ’ere sword, and I run the point of it 
right through the collar of his coat, trying to 
cut his ’tarnal throat. But he got off safe and 
sound. The fact is, Mr. Nason, that good-for- 
nothing varmint was never born to be killed in a 
fight. He’s the pest of my life. He gives me 
more trouble than the gout and rheumatiz put 
together. I have them both very bad, some- 
times. Mr. Nason,’ says the king, says he, 
‘talking politics is very dry work. What. will 
you take to drink ?’ 

«¢Any thing your majesty likes to drink 
yourself,’ says I. 

‘¢¢’Spose we have a tankard of ale?’ says the 
king. 

«¢¢T’m unanimous,’ says I, though I hate ale. 
But I thought it was best to be perlite. You 
know for a steady drink, Molly, I like rum. 
But I don’t s’pose the king had any rum in his 
house. 

“The king rung the bell and in came the 
Irish girl. 

«< « Biddy,’ says the king, says he, ‘ bring two 
tankards of ale and some pipes and tobacker.’ 
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‘*So there we sot half an hour longer, drink- 
ing, smoking, and talking {bout America and 
England and the crops. When we got upon the 
crops the king said to me: 

‘¢*Mr. Nason, wouldn’t you like to see my 
garden ?’ 

‘¢¢Shoudn’t mind,’ says I. So the king put 
on his crown and I put on my hat, and we walked | 
out into the garden, arm-in-arm. T'was a very 
nice garden, Molly, I never saw prettier beds of | 





ingins, and his sparrowgrass, and peppergrass, | 
and lettuce, were beautiful. The king told me, | 
that he made a point of having the earliest | 
green peas of anybody round. Out back of the 
garden there was a patch of cabbages and | 
another of turnips. They looked very well, and | 
the king was all-fired proud of ’em, but they 
wasn’t equal to ours, Molly. 

‘‘ The king says, ‘The fact is, Mr. Nason, I’m 
very partickeler about my cabbages; common | 
cabbages may do pretty well to boil with pork 
for dinner, but when it comes to frying what is 
left for breakfast the next morning, it is neces- 
sary that they should be of a very good quality.’ 

“¢ «Speaking of breakfast,’ says I, to the king, 
‘doesn’t your majesty like codfish cakes for 
breakfast ?’ 

“«<«Codfish cakes! codfish cakes!’ 
king, ‘I never heard of ’em. 
like ?” 

“«¢ Why,’ says I, ‘your majesty must know 
that in America everybody eats salted codfish 
on Saturday for dinner. A real old dum fish, 
say seven years old, that is turned to the color 
of mahogany is very good. We boil a whole 





says the 


What are they 








fish at a time, bigger than one of your salmon, 
put it on table whole. Each one makes his own | 


mess. We chop it up fine with potatoes, carrots 
and beets, and pour melted butter over it.’ 

‘«¢Tt must be very nice,’ says the king.’ 

“* Tt is a dish fit to set before a king,’ saving 
your majesty’s presence.’ 

‘¢* But what about the codfish cakes,’ says the 
king. 

‘¢* That is what we sailors call fish and taters 
twice laid,’ said I. They take what is left of 


_ the fish after dinner, chop it up fine with taters, 
make it up into little cakes, fry it in lard, 


and serve it hot for breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing with sweet oil and mustard.’ 

‘¢<T should like to taste it of all things,’ says 
the king. ‘How can I get some of the fish ?” 

‘¢¢] will bring you over some myself, the next 
time I come to Liverpool,’ says I. 

‘¢¢ Bring me over a hogshead of ’em,’ says the 
king. 

‘**T wont do nothing else,’ says I. ‘Remem- 
ber, Molly, the next time I go to Liverpool, ’'m 
to take over a hogshead of dum-fish for the King 
of England.’ 

‘¢When we’d walked about a spell in the gar- 
den, we went back into the parlor and sot down 
again, and took another tankard of ale, and had 
another good smoke and chat. I kept expecting 
all the time, that the king would ask me to stay 
to dinner. At last I got up to go. I told the 
the king it wos time for me to go, said I should 
be very glad to see him if he ever came ‘our way.’ 

‘“‘The king says, ‘ Mr. Nason, I should be very 
glad to have you stay and eat your dinner with 
us. Just to take pot-luck, you know, in a 
family way. But the fact is, Mr. Nason, the 
queen told me this morning that 7 was washing 
day, and we should only have a picked up dinner,’ 


-—_———————_— 


THE FIRST CHOICE. 


BY THORNTON DIX, ESQ. 


‘People scarcely ever marry their first 
choice,” said grandmother, at some remark of 
my pretty cousin, Columbia, who, with girlish 
importunity, was trying to coax a story from the 
old lady. 

‘‘Why not, grandma? Yow did, did you 
not?” <A sort of sunset flush swept over the 
wrinkled cheek, and with a half air of pride and 
coquetry, and a straightening of the prim, white 
neckerchief— 

‘‘T could have married the richest man in 
town, if I had chosen to, but, law, child, I should 
rather have had your grandfather’s boots, than 
Asa Harlow’s dozen farms, and a dozen Asa 





Harlows on every one.” 


‘¢T have not the least doubt of it,” saidI; and 
as the dear old lady took off her glasses, and sat, 
peering into the blazing walnut fire, in her 
search after memories of Asa Harlow and her 
girlish choice. I mused upon the reasons, the 
various reasons, why ‘people seldom wed the 
first-love.” 

And do they always marry the first choice to 
memory, and content themselves with thesecond? 
Ah, me! how many hearts, now calloused by 
contact with the busy world, have wedded their 
‘‘first choice” to the sternest of bridegrooms, 
Death—and, now, the sound of some low, birdie 
laugh, rippling over cherry lips—a strain of 
melody wafted on twilight winds, a breath of 
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perfume—wrings the soul, almost to breaking, | fickle girl—and alas! its coloring was of a hue 
by recalling the coffin, the shrouded loveliness, that made him reckless. 
the tolling bell, the grave of fair form, | After all the world is right, and my grand- 
birdie laugh was music—who loved the melody | mother is right—‘‘ that people seldom wed their 
which twilight winds wafted, and about whom | first loves.” The scores of mounds in country 
ever lingered the fragrant violet’s breath. churchyards where sleep fair forms, prove this 
How many names are kept safely shrined in the | saying to be true—and often, alas! the maniac 
bosoms of men, whom, likely enough, we have | raving in mad frenzy within a grated cell, cries 
thought incapable of a tender feeling—and yet, | to the silent stars and calm moonbeams glinting 
if those names be uttered suddenly in their hear- | afar, the story of a broken heart, and reason 
ing, the flush of secret memory will kindle on the | wrecked by the loss of that “first choice.” 
forehead, and sparkle for a moment in the eye. How often I have wondered, while listening 
In every country church-yard, lie forms whose | to the magnificent voice of Jack H—, as he 
fading away wrung manly hearts to the core—a | poured forth the melodious sounds of that most 
fair girl, fondly nurtured by parents, and loved | beautiful aria from Sonnambula, the Vi Ravviso, 
to idolatry by some generous soul, was wanted | have wondered, I say, as he sung the plaintive 
in Heaven, and by her sudden exit to the world | Lnglish lines, 
of spirits, left to the sorrowing weepers this “She was like thee, ere Death oppressing, 
solemn command, ‘* Little children, keep your- Sunk her beauties to decay,” 
selves from idols.” if, in memory’s stored-up treasure house, he saw 
Another, whose bridal day was appointed,went | not a fair young face and girlish form, “long 
over the white sea with Death, leaving her lover since dead and passed away,’ whose soul had 
to mourn over the ruin of his visioned castles— | been twined with his soul, and whose going 
and even now, though he may be the husband of | hence, proved even that saying—* People sel- 
a comely matron, and the father of merry chil- | dom marry their first loves.” He is now the 
dren, he has, underneath all the lightness with | husband of a bright-eyed matron, whiose chief 
which he clothes himself, a vein of deep feeling concern is for the welfare of her children—and 
—a shadow, cast by the coffin of his ‘first | Who bustles about her household affairs with the 
choice.” And when he sees the lowly spot | springing step of a “smart house keeper ”—al- 
where once his hopes were wrecked and shat-| ways active, always dictating. Ah me! who 
tered, who dares to deny the fact that, in his | would dream, as the jovial good-natured face of 
‘heart of hearts,” he calls her name, with a | Jack H—, meets his vision, that a shadow once 
longing sense of loneliness and desolation. gathered over and around him, and bore away in 
A year and a half ago, there was a wedding of | its shrouding darkness the ‘first choice !” 
youth and love—a warm-hearted, generous girl, | Tcall to mind the form and face of a poor 
who had been a trusty schoolmate and friend for | drunkard—one, who had been sinking lower and 
years, in all the mingling flow of joyous spirits | lower into the depths of sin and woe, as each 
—a gay girl had laid aside her follies, her un- | year flew onward. He had been honored and 
fettered youth, and meekly taken on a wifely | loved, once, but the false-heartedness, as he sup- 
mame and wifely cares. 1 see her often—and posed, of the girl he idolized, drove him to com- 
now she nestles in her arms a baby boy, whose | mit a fatal error, and remorse now guides to his 
cooing notes are sweeter to that young mother’s | lips the wine-cup—and in its sparkling contents, © 
heart than the most divine strains that ever came | he vainly hopes to hide the memory of that 
from Mozart’s inspired fingers. Ahme! beneath | ‘ first love.” 
that joyous flow of feeling in the heart of that | Well, well, the world is ‘full of change”— 
dear girl, lies deeply graved the first sorrow, | 28 I say to my Cousin Columbia, ‘¢notwithstand- 
shrouded, too, in the death of the “first choice.” | ing the hard times, and the financial smashes, 
How little we know of what is treasured in change is in every man’s porringer.” Change 
the storehouse of men’s memories! Of the sha- | of plans, of business, of location, of home, hap- 
dow—of the silent grief of the unspoken, but  piness and friendship—and lastly, ‘‘ of choice.” 
not less keen sorrow—of the wrecked hopes Time, falsity, inconstancy, and death, make 
and joyless visions. void the hopes of half mankind—and the change 
I have often thought of the heart-history of a | which is written on all mortality, serves only to 
careless and apparently thoughtless young man | make the saying truer, that ‘* we seldom wed 
—as he told it to me, with firmly set teeth ever | the first love.” 
and anon to hide the current of feeling; ‘‘who | He who loses the idol of his first worship, by 
dreams of such a thing as my being in love, and | the fickle inconstancy of a nature, prone to co- 
then caring for a girl’s false-heartedness,”’ was quettishness—is most to be pitied; the loss of 
his frequent questions; but for all that his life | confidence in one we trusted above all others 
had received its coloring from the treachery of a makes us distrust the world as false ; and, alas, 
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how often is it, that the betrayed one seeks 
oblivion in a life of reckless dissipation, or—in 
death. 

If, however, his idol be torn away by the cold 
hand of the messenger angel—tho’ his heart 
bleed at every severed fibre, and he call bitterly 
after the spirit which has flown, there is some- 
thing soothing after all the passionate grief, in 
the thought that the earnest affection remained 
to the end, and the faithful heart beat its last 
measurement of life’s sands, on a heart as faith- 
ful as its own. 

God pity the man or woman, who knowingly 
trifles with the first love of a guileless soul! I 
say God pity the fickle and false-hearted—the 
verdict of the world is ever against them ! 

And so I sat and reflected, while Columbia 
silently gazed at the leaning towers in the glow- 
ing bed of coals, or started with an absent stare 
when the towers fell with a crash and became 
only a dull heap of ashes. 





«I hope my second choice will come jirst, Cou- 
sin Thornton, as Pat said, when he went to the 
dentist to have an aching tooth extracted, and 
found that the second tooth came out without a 
fee. ' 

‘¢¢ Ah, honey, you may just take out the num- - 
ber two first, and then, be jabers, I think it’s no 
matter about the other.’” 

‘*So I think, Thornton, I should prefer the 
second love first—at any rate, ’tisn’t pleasant to 
think of loving and losing the choice of a heart un- 
calloused by contact with the world’s rudeness.” 

‘¢ Well, Columbia, God bless your dear inno- 
cent simplicity,” said I, complacently, ‘‘and be 
sure that you fall in love with the second choice 
first, and if you succeed, I will stand as groom, 
or groomsman, just as suits your ladyship best.” 

Grandmother looked at us as if we were a 
couple of puppets, repeating softly the melancholy 
lines that suggested all our meditations, ‘+ Well, 
well—people seldom wed their first love.” 





THE SPORTING WORLD. 


Dip it ever strike the reader, who is not him- 
self in the sporting line, what a strange and 
separate world of ideas the gentlemen of the 
fancy occupy. You, young lady, who are only 
aware that guns are fired by pointing them in 
some mysterious manner at an object—you, 
dearly beloved romantic contributor, who intro- 
duce revolvers into your Revolutionary sketch— 
and you, too, who speak ‘‘of Spanish blood- 
hounds of the celebrated Scotch terrier breed’’— 
do not the columns of Bell’s Life, the Clipper, and 
Porter’s Spirit, read uncommonly dim to you? 
Even so, and having arrived at this point we hand 
you over to—or rather, over to you—the follow- 
ing from ‘‘ Chamber’s Journal:”’ 

‘*We who live cleanly, and have eschewed, 
perhaps never tasted sack, should nevertheless, 
it is fitting, turn our attention sometimes to the 
publicans upon whom also the sun is yet per- 
mitted te shine, and for whom—rather super- 
fluously—the waters flow; if even with no other 
purpose than enjoying a pleasant Pharisaic com- 
parison. These publicans are positively very 
numerous, and form a considerable, and unhap- 
pily by no means uninfluential portion of society. 
Let us, with delicate hand, then, lift a corner of 
the flaring bar-curtain which conceals them, and 
let in upon them the pure ray serene of our 
intelligent observation. The Canadian philoso- 


pher has observed that ‘ Life is not all beer and 
skittles ;’ but it is quite clear that he did not 
comprehend in that remark the well-known and 
popular journal called Bell’s Life. 


There is a 








number of that accredited organ of the sporting 
world now lying before us, and it is our purpose 
—having not so much the interests of science (the 
culture of the fistic art is there so denominated) as 
the amusement of the public in view—to dissect it. 

‘*We find, then, in these annals of a single 
week, information concerning no less than forty- 
eight fights, recent or to come; notices of fifty- 
two pedestrian matches; of fifteen pigeon-shoot- 
ing engagements; of twelve ‘shows’ of a canine 
eharacter; of three rattings; of five matches 
at quoits; of seven wrestling-matches; of 
twenty-eight boat-races; of four performances 
at bowls; of two rabbit-coursings; of three 
swimming matches; of. one effort of bird-fancy ; 
and of five encounters at a game called Nurr and 
Spell; besides many score descriptions of yacht- 
ing, of steeple-chasing, of cricket, of chess, and 
of racing. With these last more legitimate 
sports, almost all of us, including the ladies, are 
acquainted. Scarcely a Quaker sister of us 
Britons but must have heard, for instance, that 
Blinkbonny won the Derby of ’57, with plenty in 
hand; she must surely have some ‘wet’ Quaker 
cousin, or cousin no Quaker at all, who is as in- 
terested in the spring meetings at Newmarket, 
as her respectable papa is in those at Exeter 
Hall. Perhaps no well-regulated, middle-class 
family in the metropolis is so fortunate that no 
single member of it, at any period, has ever had 
a bet upon some ‘coming event,’ even if he may 
have never dropped into Tattersall’s to pick up 
a thing or two upon a Sunday. We are con- 
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fessedly a racing nation, from the aristocratic 
followers of the head of the ‘great Conservative 
party,’ down to the no less credulous professional 
gentry of the ring, who call Aphrodite, Aphro- 
dight, ‘because Mr. Davis eays so, and he must 
know.’ 

‘‘ We must study Bell’s Life where it treats of 


other topics than these familiar ones, to be made. 


aware how numerous and influential—for it has 
lots of money—the sporting world, the beer-and- 
skittle population, really is. What enormous 
concourse of people, it seems, assemble nightly 
at the Spotted Horse, or the Weasel Asleep, to see, 
not a pugilistic encounter, (for on an occasion 
of that sort whole towns are covered with a lo- 
cust flight of ‘the fancy,’ and special trains 
break down with the weight of them,) but the 
mere ‘posting’ of the third or fourth deposit- 
money of twenty-five pounds for the great fight 
for two hundred pounds, between the Lively 
Butcher and Young Sambo. How much more 
crowded (we read) the great room at the Lower 
Welsh Harp is sure to be, on Wednesday next, 
at the scaling, which is to take place between 
twelve and one, and whereat neither man must 
exceed in weight ten stone; where the venue or 
thereabouts of the forthcoming mill will also be 
disclosed, which may, however, be learnt even 
now by safe hands at the Bell and Cauliflower, 
Barbican, or at Jemmy Durdan’s Crown. What 
really large sums of money seem to be betted 
upon these events! how flush of the ‘ needful,’ 
the ‘Californian,’ the ‘stumpy,’ our sporting 
friends appear to be! How great must be the 
aggregate amount of deposits in the hands of 
the editor of Bell’s Life alone, for all these 
matches, in which the total sums contended for 
vary from four pounds to five hundred. Pos- 
sessing, thus, considerable wealth, the sporting 
world, however, is far from being proud or ex- 
clusive, the most distinguished members of it 
being almost invariably referred to by familiar 
titles, such as these—Billy Duncan, Young Reed, 
Doe of Paddington, Nat Langham, and Jem 
Ward. Of this latter gentleman, we read: ‘Jem 
Ward is again sparkling in his old horizon, 
(King’s Arms, Whitechapel Road;) he has 
painted a picture which he has challenged the 
world for color, and can be seen at his house.’ 
We do not consider ourselves capable, nor are 
we desirous, of criticising this passage, only, 
with the greatest humility, we should so very 
much like to know what it means. 

‘‘Qne great peculiarity of the ring is the 
anonymous character of almost all its heroes at 
the commencement of their profession; they 
seem to be quite content to lose all individuality 
in a name such as ‘the Novice,’ or even to do 
without a name at all. For instance: ‘ Alec 
Keene has an old man, fifty-eight years of age, 





he will back to fight Jesse Hatton for ten pounds, 
or twenty pounds, a side, at catch-weight.’ Our 
own weight, although we are far from stout, is 
certainly not what we should understand by 
‘catch-weight;’ so we suppose there must be 
some non-natural meaning attached to this term; 
but apart from that, who would like, at fifty- 
eight years of age, to be Alec Keene’s or any- 
body else’s old man? Jesse Hatton himself 
seems to hold a far from enviable position. 
There are no less than four challenges, besides 
the above, thrown at that athlete in this present 
number of Bell, all of which are couched in 
contemptuous language. Jemmy Walsh, whose 
money—oue hundred pounds—is always ready 
at the Blue Cow, Spitalfields, will fight him on 
almost any terms. The Spider is astonished at 
J. H.’s impudence in offering to find a man to 
fight him at eight stone four pounds, when his 
(the Spider’s) weight is well-known to be seven 
stones even pounds; but he offers to accommo- 
date Jesse Hatton himself with a very great 
deal of pleasure. Also, a gentleman will be at 
Mr. Short’s, Leaping Bar, Old street, on Mon- 
day evening, to back a novice, who never fought 
for a shilling, against Jesse Hatton, for twenty- 
five pounds a side, at his own weight: also, a 
novice who never won above five pounds, weight 
about ten stone, will fight Jesse Hatton for 
another twenty-five pounds; and if articles with 
a deposit are sent to us, (editor of Bell’s Life,) 
a match will be made. Poor Jesse Hatton! 
Well for him that ‘Jem Cross regrets to state 
that his novice, Campbell, has left for Australia, 
(leaving, as it appears, sundry debts incurred 
during his novitiate, to pay which, a benefit at 
J. C.’s would be desirable, ) or he would certainly 
have had another adversary upon his hands. 
Any gentleman seems to be at liberty to take to 
himself a sparring benefit, whensoever he chooses. 
The Caledonian Mouse intends to have one at 
The Black Boy and Still next week, he says, and 
all of the right sort will of course be there. 

‘‘ How strange it seems that while Mr. Benja- 
min Caunt here is expressing a wish to back his 
Enthusiastic Potboy against any man in the 
world, at nine stone eight pounds, for two hun- 
dred sovereigns, Topper Brown, Esq., should be 
also advertising in the same column his willing- 
ness to accomodate any man in the world at nine 
stone six pounds! Surely this trifling difference 
of two pounds should not be allowed to keep 
asunder heroes like these. There is a certain 
Elastic Potboy—of little less repute—who will 
afford, next Monday, in donning the gloves with 
Johnny Walker, ‘a treat in himself, independ- 
ently of all other considerations.’ It would be 
tedious to narrate the many attractions of the 
boxing-boudoirs, here so much extolled, at all 
of which, the Bibliotheca Pugilistica is kept for 
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reference ; and where Fistiana and the Fights for 
the Championship are to be had at the bar. 


Here follow a few of the names of the corres- 
pondents of the sporting journal. Had we not 


Tedious, too, to tell where the best sing-songs | read already what we have, we should have 
at the east-end are held nightly, and where are | pronounced them at once to be fictitous; as 


the snuggest snuggeries at the west; where the 
Lancashire champion step-dancer holds his har- 


| 
| 


it is, we know not what to think. Diddleum 
Dumps, Happy-go-lucky, An Old Lady Cou- 


monic meetings; or where the Indian club and | sin, Ipse Dixit, Bolus, Pickaxe, and Campus 


Sir Charles Napier feat are imparted upon 
moderate terms. Let us rather take a glance, 
once for all, at the ring itself, to which these 
others are but mere ministers and accessories. 
What a peculiar phraseology it has, and yet how 
thoroughly understood of the people! Neither 
foot-note nor marginal reference is considered 
necessary to elucidate a statement of the follow- 


ing kind: ‘Seventh round—the Nigger came up | 


looking five ways for Sunday.’ Now, what was 
Sunday to the Nigger, or the Nigger to Sunday, 
that he should be so superfluous as to look for 
it in five several directions ? 

Of all the societies which we ever heard of, 
the least interesting, and yet the most extraor- 
dinary, must certainly be a ‘Fancy Rabbit So- 
ciety,’ whereof, it appears from Bell’s Life, there 
are scores all over England. Mr. W., of the 
Rochester and Chatham F. R. §., is happy to 
observe, at the last numerous and harmonic 
meeting of his club, that ‘an infusion of new 
life has entered into the breeders of this society ;’ 


and, certainly, these are scarcely too strong | 


terms to apply toits productions—‘ sooty fawns,’ 
‘blue and whites,’ and ‘tortoise-shelis’—which 
were placed upon the table for inspection. One 
female, with her four young ones, was exhibited, 
‘whose united measurement of ears was no less 
than 102 inches; the mother’s own ear being 
nearly two feet long!’ Even Mrs. Caudle could 
scarcely have objected to her husband belonging 
to a club of this description—it must surely be 
the very mildest form of rakishness that ever 
broke out in a domestic man. We cannot but 
think that a long course of attendance at the 
meetings of a Fancy Rabbit Society, would be 
the very thing for softening charactei and remoy- 
ing asperities. 

There are scores upon scores of other sporting 
matters here referred to, with the very nature 
of which folks out of the different ‘fancies’ can 
know nothing, each evidently exciting consider- 
able interest, and having large sums depending 
onit. Those who concern themselves with these 
exploits, seem to be almost as numerous as the 
fast men, within everybody’s observation, who 
restrict themselves mainly to the turf, and go 
about whispering solemnly of good things and 
certainties. Are they then publicans? Are 
they small trades-people? Are they gentlemen’s 
servants? Or are they the collected edition of 
that Idler whom we see at every street-corner 
with a straw in his mouth? 


| 


|-Martius. 


The advertisements conclude with the informa- 
tion that ‘‘*Mr. Thomas Senn can be seen in 
Arthur street, Bloomsbury, daily.”’ Is this gen- 
tleman a lusus nutare, a beast with a bill, an 
albino, a lawyer, or a physician? Can he be 
seen gratis; or if we pay for it, is his appear- 
ance worth the money ? 

Among the answers to correspondents, which 
vary in subject from dynamics to tossing, there 
are the following: 

‘W. H., Reading.—Yes, you idiot.’ 

‘Blinky must have been drunk to ask such 
questions.’ 

‘J. B.—The accent is on the o.’ 

‘W.—Her depth is sixty feet.’ 

‘We do not know what you mean by ‘ Bar the 
Bottle.’’ (Think of the editor of Bell’s Life not 
knowing an expression of that kind!) 

And ‘J. R. P. is informed that by a solution 





| of soda, frequently applied, he may get rid of all 
| his warts.’ 
Finally, where deaths would occur in most 
journals, the place is occupied in Bell’s Life by 
| ‘ seratchings :’ 

‘On the 4th instant, at eight, P. M., Diggers 
| Daughter, Star of the East, and Cock-a-doodle-do, 
| out of the Triennial.’ 

| Instead of births, we find only ‘greyhound 
| produce :’ 

‘At Newry, on the 20th instant, Mr. Savage’s 
black bitch Nameless, whelped nine puppies— 
namely, four dogs and five bitches, all black, to 
Mr. Rageley’s black dog, Master Charles, by 
Bedlamite out of Perseverance.’ 

While the nearest approach to a marriage 
seems to us like the breaking off of one: ‘On 
the 1st instant, at eleven, A. M., Miss Harkaway, 
out of all her engagements at Chester.’ 

Many of our readers will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to find by the foregoing account how 
thriving and populous ‘ the sporting world’ still 
‘is. They have supposed, and hoped, no doubt, 
that the particular classes to which we have been 
referring belonged to another era, and had died 
out a quarter of a century ago. Nevertheless, 
there is balm in Gilead for this matter. It is 
satisfactory to reflect that the worst portion of 
the sporting world is now confined to certain 
limits, represented only by particular organs, 
and is not, as was heretofore the case, suffered 
to intrude itself, through countless channels, 
upon respectable society.” 
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‘‘D’ye ken where Lizzie Gordon’s gane ?” 

‘* Just owre the fell a bit.” 

‘* And wha’s keeping her company ?” 

** Who but Geordie Faa, the tyke?” 

‘¢Sure, her mither’ll ha’ to tether her, or wad, 
gin she had ane.” 

‘* And Geordie’d bring in his gipsy charms, 
and break the tether. Like will to like, and a’ 
their care sows the wind. It’s heaven’s faut, 
and nane o’ ours; matches, ye ken, are made up 
there!” 

‘* Aye, ye auld gaberlunzie. But Lizze Gor- 
don’s match got twisted on the way down, and 
we'll do our best to make it straight, and it'll 
be no Geordie Faa that the laird’s heir sall 
marry.” 

‘‘Ye’d rather it sud be Rob Graeme? Ah! 
Rob, Rob, ye dinna catch a weasel asleep, and 
whiles ye’re sae fashed anent Geordie Faa, a’ 
the world gies a guess that ye’re unco’ anxious 
concerning Lizzie Gordon! Gie ye god den, 
mon!” and the last speaker went on his way, 
while Rob Graeme, his interlocutor, stood look- 
ing drearily up the lift and round the by-paths, 
far too indolent to climb the hill, and yet uncer- 
tain if the latter would conduct him to his 
object. At last, however, he drew his lagging 
feet along the ascent. When about half way up 
the man from whom he had parted, looked back, 
shook his staff at the climbing figure, and gave 
ashort gay laugh. ‘‘Oh, ye lazy loon!” said he, 
still chuckling to himself, ‘‘it’s a sair trial to 
mount the hill, and a sair shame that there’s 
nae Lizzie Gordon ayont. If ye want to find 
her ye’ll ha’ to tak a by turn that wi’ a’ your 
skill i’ the hills ye dinna ken yet!” and swinging 
the staff to and fro over his shoulder, he sud- 
denly plunged into a dense brambly hedge and 
vanished from the highway. He was an old man 
apparently, remarkably tall and athletic, and 
with a skin browned by weather, whose smooth- 
ness and freedom from wrinkles contrasted sin- 
gularly with his long gray hair. There was one 
other peculiarity about him, his eye, which was 
flickering, fitful, watchful, and a vivid blue, 
guarded by long black lashes and finely arched 
black brows. He wore a long gray cloak, high 
boots, and a slouched hat. One watching him 
narrowly as he spoke with Rob Graeme, might 
have noticed an odd contraction of the muscles 
round the mouth, which drew the lips over teeth 
whose dazzling whiteness and regularity were 
by no means consistent with age, but when alone 
and laughing this strange precaution was gone 
and a merry youthfulness beamed from every 
feature. Rob Graeme looked back from the hill 

4 ‘ 





where he could command a prospect of the high- 
way, but the old man had disappeared. Think- 
ing it strange and feeling weary, he sat down to 
rest and look about him. ‘‘ He’s a fast tramper 
for sure! I wadna a thought sae auld a carle as 
Ronald could ha’ gotten out o’ my sight,” said 
he. ‘‘ Hech, sirs! but the lass had a lang breath 
to draw when she’d rin up here awa’ for a lover. 
Na a deil-be-lickit step further will I gang for 
the lass. The gray laird 0’ Greyloch may coom 
himsel’ sin’ he wants her sae bad!” If Rob had 
looked behind him he would have seen on a 
neighboring hill, far above his.own seat, the very 
person he sought, who sat lightly dangling her 
bonnet over a ledge, and watching the advancing 
motion that waved the tops of the tall hawthorn 
hedge. Through this hedge, on a path com- 
pletely sheltered from obseryation, yet suffi- 
ciently high and wide for unimpeded progress, 
old Ronald proceeded up the glen, till emerging 
where it ended against the sheer face of rock, 
he climbed up from jag to jag on the side invisi- 
ble to Rob Graeme, and suddenly stood beside 
her. 

‘¢ Here sae sune ?” said she. 

‘¢Here sae sune, winsome lassie, and I hae 
sent Rob Graeme on a sair stretch. Surely 
thou’rt wrong, Lizzie Gordon, to tease the young- 
ster sae,’’ he answered with a comic air. 

‘‘Anif I dinna tease Geordie Faa, he winna 
tire his heart wi’ pity o’ Rob Graeme!” she re- 
plied, with a coquettish grace and sidelong 
glance. 

‘¢ Aff wi’ my lendings!”’ he cried, ‘‘ and then 
see wha stands best wi’ the maid!” and lifting 
his cloak and cap, he tore off the long locks of 
gray hair and suffered a mass of dark, soft curls 
to roll over his shoulders. The tall youth, in a 
suit of green wrought with silver, fine lace at 
the throat and bosom and wrists, and a pair of 
silver-mounted daggers in a jeweled belt, who 
now bowed his handsome head before the lady 
and glanced up at her with mock sobriety, pre- 
sented a singular contrast to the old man of the 
moment before; and no less was apparent in 
the girl who, slipping aside a button, dropped 
the blue petticoat which had been doubled up at 
her waist after the fashion of a short Scotch kir- 


tle, and swept him a broad curtesy in all the 


graceful stateliness of a court minuet., 

‘«My lord and duke, in little Egypt! shall 
we drop the dialect too?” said she. 

‘‘ Unless it please her ladyship to use the 
musical tongue of the gipsies.”’ 

‘¢And that she cannot abide!” retorted the 
little beauty, with @ saucy shrug. 
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‘If their duke and king thought so,” replied 
he, with a grave face instantly changing into 
smiles, ‘‘ this would be the last time he besought 
Lizzie Gordon to become their queen and duch- 
ess.” 

‘¢Hech, sirs!’’ cried she, turning quickly with 
an angry air and reassuming the peasant, ‘‘ ane 
wad think ye were conferring an honor wi’ yer 
grand style o’ queening it! An if the Queen o’ 
Little Egypt dinna skirl the pots and steal linen 
fra the hedge for her living, she’ll be the first!” 

‘¢ Lizzie Gordon! Lizzie Gordon! have acare!” 
said the voice, with a strangely stern sound in it. 

‘Though, to be sure, there ne’er was a Gor- 
don wi’ royal red bluid o’ white Scotland in her 
veins entered the tribe before,” she continued, 
without noticing the wild glare of his dark blue 
eye, that blazed like wildfire full upon her. 

‘*Ye need say na mair!” he exclaimed, inter- 
rupting her. ‘I aye thought to ha’ ta’en ye to 
my bosom for my lawfo’ wife, and keppit ye sae 
bonny i’ the great tower o’ Ellice as ere lady 
was treasured before. Surely I’m Laird o’ El- 


lice before a’ the whole country, and hae been 
knighted by the king’s ain hand, which is mic- 
kle as the Laird o’ Greyloch your faither can 
boast, but na farthing’s count do I think it be- 
side the honor my father’s left me, to be king 0’ 


a race that are sib to the woods and lakes, and 
fields, wild and free as the red deer, and swift 
and fearless as the hounds! But fare ye weel, 
lass! The blood royal of Scotland shall not 
course in any but its wonted channels. Lizzie 
Gordon shall never at my suit be Queen of the 
Gipsies, or duchess in Little Egypt, for I never 
will ask it of her again!’’ He seized her hand, 
pressed it to his lips, held it firmly a long lin- 
gering moment while his eyes followed hers. 
The first instant she resolutey bent them on the 
ground, but the next they met his own with a 
proud, defiant gaze. He dropped the hand, 
stood a step aside, and gazed out across the 
country, his eye wandering up and down the 
valley far below with the burn winding through 
its bosom, dilating and glittering as it caught 
the sunset lustre of a thousand peaks and spires 
that bordered the horizon, and lastly resting on 
the proud pale maiden. There was something 
like scorn of her in the curling lip, but she did 
not see the great tenderness that succeeded it, 
and in another instant he had caught up the 
cloak, turned its scaret lining out, donned the 
broad hat and disappeared. She threw out her 
hands with a quick gesture, passionate words of 
recall trembled on her lips, but in a moment 
they were repressed, the hands hung quietly by 
her side, she lifted her head with an assumption 
of indifference, ‘‘No, I will never say them,” 
she murmured, ‘‘ Lizzie Gordon will stoop to beg 
love of no gipsy laddie!”’ And turning to loop 





up her kirtle, she caroled the refrain of a gay 
ballad; but the first lines were broken by a sob, 
and ina minute more she had thrown herself 
weeping violently upon the floor of the ledge. 
Long she lay there sobbing wildly, now checking 
his half-uttered name, and now vehemently re- 
proaching herself in fresh showers of tears; at 
last the sobs grew less frequent, the breath bub- 
bled up in long baby-like sighs, and oppressed 
with the dampness of spreading twilight she fell 
asleep. } 

Long ere this, Rob Graeme had gathered up 
his weary limbs and slowly measured his way 
homeward; in a weary while he had crossed the 
bridge, so seldom closed now the war was over, 
had entered the gate and the hall, and joined 
the laird as the evening meal was spread. 

“Ye brought Lizzie?” asked the laird. 

‘‘Not I, Gordon, I hae brought mesel, whilk 
is mair than I expected. There was a carle, 
ca’d Ronald the Red, an his cloak’s a’ red within, 
sent me owre the fell for her, but—”’ 

. Ye did na find her owre the fell, Rob?” 

‘¢ Nae, Gordon.” 

‘* Nor aebody ?” 

‘* Deil be lickit !” ! 

‘*Did ye go owre the fell yesel, Rob?” asked 
one. 

‘‘Haud yer tongue, ye glibgabbet fou!” ex- 
claimed Rob, under his breath, but the laird had 
heard the question. 

‘‘Did ye say ye went owre the fell yesel ?” 
asked he, ‘‘ did ye go owre ?” 

‘*Weel, Gordon, nae sae exactly, I went amaist 
owre !” 

‘*Nae exactly ?” cried the laird, in a voice 
like a rising storm, ‘‘ what d’ye ca’ nae sae ex- 
actly? Did ye gang owre the fell ?” 

‘*Weel, Gordon, ye need na be sae unco 
wrathfu’ wi’ ilka mon wha winna stretch his legs 
across seven hills to settle his meals. Nae, I 
did na just that.” 

‘*Ye didna?” roared the laird, ‘‘and ha ye 
coom down and left the lass on the hills?” 

** Sure she’s in gude company. Geordie Faa 
will keep her fra harm,” said the exasperating 
Rob, throwing himself on a seat and half clos- 
ing his eyes. 

*‘Hoot! hoot! ye feckless rascal!” com- 
menced the laird. 

**Tell ye what, Gordon o’ Greyioch!” said 
Rob, opening his eyes and rising slowly, ‘ dinna 
ye be sae free wi’ your epithets, they’re nae sweet 
sounding nor becoming. And, by a’ the ropes 
i’ the Tolbooth, if ye ca’ me mair names I'll hae 
every Graeme in the Hielants aboon your heid!” 

‘Ye? ye paltring, driveling, lazy, thriftless 
knave! Threaten a Gordon wi’ a Graeme? 
Scrieve awa’ hame, ye thief! and dinna ye 
darken my doors again, or by—” 
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‘‘Haud, Gordon! Tak na name in vain. 
Keep a civil tongue, coom. Sin ye’re gaun to 
be faither and son wi’ me, we may as weel be 
frens—” much more of a soothing purport Rob 
was about to utter, when the laird shook him 
away, and calling out the men turned them off 
with instructions not to set foot on level ground 
till they found his daughter. 

‘¢ And as for ye, Rob Graeme,”’ said he, *‘ sin 
ye want Lizzie Gordon to wife, just ye stir and 
find her! gin ye bring her hame ye sall hae her, 
and gin ye dinna, let me ne’er see your luckless 
face again!” So saying, he turned to his chair 
and his meal, while the men ran here and there, 
buckling on swords and arranging their plans. 
‘¢ Did ye he hear, Rob, d’ye ken?” he said, as 
Rob did not stir. ‘* Remember, when we coom 
to the acres, Ellice Tower is as goodly a lot as 
Graeme Castle, ye suld ken!” 

‘‘ But a Faa’s nae a Graeme, and a Graeme’s 
nae a gipsy for a’ that!” cried Rob, snapping 
his fingers and stalking out. Having secured a 
cloak, Rob followed the men. The night was 
already falling, and the cool winds were blow- 
ing down from the mountains, yet till daylight 
the others roamed the passes, and sought in vain 
for Lizzie Gordon; but Rob mounted the first 
hill, suffered the men to lose sight of him, turned 
into a little passage among great fallen rocks, 
and spreading his cloak, lay down, wrapped it 
round him, and was soon in the deep and plea- 
surable sleep of the lazy. All night, too, the 
laird walked his own hall, expectant of the mo- 
ment when his retainers should bring in the 
truant girl. At sunrise, one by one they strag- 
gled home without her. 

‘¢ When I first went up the glen,” said one, in 
answer to the laird’s eager inquiries, ‘the 
gloaming was just fa’ing—I heard the lass lilt- 
ing a sang to hersel, sae loud and pleasant lilt- 
ing, and brak aff a’ o’ a sudden into silence. 
I tried to follow it a bit, and was amaist 
scratched to death i’ the brambles, and then 
amaist drowned i’ the burn. But they’re not a’ 
hame!”’ 

Meanwhile Lizzie Gordon still slept on the 
ledge. Unheard by her, a light foot had crossed 
the stone, unfelt, a strong arm had gently lifted 
and borne her into a secret cave, where, laid on 
a bed of rushes and covered with a scarlet-lined 
cloak, she was watched by one who stat on the 
cold floor; stray blasts of the wind lifting his 
long, dark curls, and gleams of starlight reveal- 
ing the sad face that guarded her grief-disturbed 
sleep. At the turn of the night, he rose and 
left her, and immediately a wild uproar roused 
her, mountain horns pealing overhead, and arms 
clattering among the rocks. She raised herself 
in bewilderment and alarm, vainly endeavoring 
to ascertain her situation. By degrees she re- 





membered herself, saw the mouth of the cave, 
and comprehended that some one had lifted her 
from her dangerous slumber on the brink of a 
precipice, and discovered his identity upon re- 
cognizing the cloak, which she threw over her 
shoulder and left the cave. The moon was just 
sinking red and large in a mountain gorge, and 
in its rays she thought she detected a hundred 
spears brandishing from as many crevices of the 
neighboring rock, a hundred red bonnets faded 
from sight, and the spears, gradually lowering, 
left only their points glittering without motion 
or murmur. Below her the glen was full of a 
white fog, streaked with broad dense masses 
that lay yellow as gold in the oblique beams, 
and curled up like foam round her feet. Down 
into its bosom she plunged, where a false step 
was ruin, and where the mazes, intricate enough 
in the daytime were now terribly entangling. 
At last, after an hour’s wandering, she stopped. 
‘*Lost!” she exclaimed, and stood resting her 
hand upon a jutting rock. Another hand clasped 
it as she spoke, held it steadily as she started 
away, and then drew her forward. She at first 
saw only a giant figure, magnified in the mist, 
then the moon fell and she saw nothing, but 
blindly followed with the warm clasp round her 
wrist. Five minutes of such rapid motion, and 
the hollow sound of the draw-bridge echoed their 
footsteps, the little wicket was pushed open, and 
by the light of the swinging lantern she stood 
in the vacant court-yard of her father’s castle, 
but the touch had ceased from her wrist, and 
the guide was not to be seen. Two or three 
hours later, yet before all those who sought her 
had returned, Lizzie made her appearance in 
the breakfast-hall, where the laird was still an- 
grily pacing. ‘*Sure I’m fa’in wi’ hunger!” 
said Lizzie. Her father turned with a sudden 
exclamation, loudly demanding where she had 
passed the night. ‘‘Where but in my bed?” 
answered Lizzie. 

‘¢ And I hae had a’ the men on the hills the 
leelang nicht for ye—ah, ye fashious hizzie, ye 
wark me sair dule! Geordie Faa! Curse him! 
Noo just ye prepare, when I say the word—be 
it to-day or to-day twelvemonth—Rob Graeme 
sall be your gudeman, Missie! Sparkle yer 
bonnie black e’en, yer mither’s child, as ye 
please, ye shall!” 

‘‘Sure, if I had a mither!’’ moaned Lizzie. 

‘‘Hoot, toot, lass! Dry ’em noo. I'll nae 
say the word to-day, and maybe nae to-morrow, 
There’s other lairds that ken wha bides at Grey- 
loch, and there’s green gauzes and cherry vel- 
vet, and Flanders laces for bye coming up the 
hills to the Gordon’s the day. But mind ye, 
Lizzie, this I do say, that I'll hang him when I 
get him, Geordie Faa! and noo we'll just brak 
our fast. God be thankit for our victuals,” said 
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the laird; ‘‘and health be thankit for their 
relish !” 

Just without the castle gate, stood a tall flag- 
staff, and that noon the laird hung thereon a 
parchment containing a message more direct 
than civil: 

‘When Sir George Ellice o’ Ellice Tower sits 
at hame in his clan,” read the writing, ‘he’s 
fair as an Ellice, though no mate for a Gordon, 
and I’ll let him alane. But when Geordie Faa, 
King of the Gipsies and Sib to the Deil, as the 
warlock may be, comes lilting and leering at the 
laird’s lass, why I’ll hang him when I catch 
him! I! Gorpon 0’ GREYLOCH.”’ 

The next noon Rob Graeme found the parch- 
ment gone, and another in its place, which he 
gave the laird. It was somewhat shorted, yet 
expressed as much: 

‘‘Catch him, Gordon! Catch 

‘*GEORDIE Faa.”’ 

‘*By the soul o’ Prince David, and the pou 
of the king! I'll do it ere I’m a month aulder!” 
cried the laird. 

Days passed slowly away, and Lizzie Gordon 
saw no more of her quondam lover. The cloak 
which she still kept, once affording the consoling 
remembrance of what could have been no protec- 
tion but his, now become only an aggravation; 
and her cheek was losing its glow, her step its 
elasticity, her face its joyousness. Nearly two 
months had passed since the great peace was de- 
clared. The Gordon’s bands were yet not all 
returned; but Gordon of Greyloch was too old 
and infirm to go the wars, and he daily received 
the accounts of those arriving, and repeated them 
at the fireside. One day Lizzie sat spinning, 
and the old laird dozing, when Rob Graeme 
entered. 

‘* Aye, sirs!” said he, ‘‘hae ye heard the 
news? 
Faa. He’s an unco spry lad, that! Was at the 
wars wi’ his men, and hame again afore the first 
Gordon touched heather. Was like mad in the 
fracas, and fought like a tiger, and scaret the 
enemy weel, I ken! And he carried the banners 
o King Jamie in his ain hand, and entered the 
English camp, and fastened them on the English 
king’s tent, the neer-do-weel chap—and when 
day brak, there they waur, flirting and flouting 
our bonnie Scotch thistles, as a sign that the 
Scots had ta’en the hale body o’ the foe. Think 
o’ that! but naebody aye said Geordie Faa was 
a coward.” 

As Rob talked he looked at Lizzie, to see her 
change color and enjoy her confusion; but she 
did not hesitate to show her interest, and ques- 
tioned Rob keenly as any. 

‘*That’s not a’,” said Rob, ‘*when the wark 
was dune, and a’ the officers waur strutting 
Aberdeen streets, there was nae a leddy 0’ a’ 


It’s a’ relating to—ken wha? Geordie ! 


Aberdeen, wi’ her ‘ gowd kame in her hair,’ but 
was sighing and smiling, and casting eyes at 
Geordie Faa. And the Earl o’ Stirling himsel’ 
begged him to take the hand o’ his daughter, but 
Geordie Faa said, ‘there was a lass as fair as 
Lady Clare in the Hielants, wha had his heart 
a’ready.’ I reckon Geordie will neer marry, 
sin’ that’s the case. And the Duke o’ Argyle 
offered him a regiment, and when he wad na 
accept it, sent him a promotion to a generalcy; 
and, did you ever! Geordie Faa sent it back!” 

‘¢ Weel, weel, lad!’ ejaculated the laird. 

‘¢ And that’s nota’. When Lennox, that’s the 
Duke o’ Lennox, ye ken, saw his doings in the 
war he was mighty pleased, and nigh daft about 
him, and stirred a bill in thé parliament, that he 
might adopt ane Sir Geordie Ellice to be his ain 
son and heir, sin’ Lennox has nae son 0’ his ain, 
and got the king’s gude will; so that they sum- 
moned Geordie to court, and gied him the paper, 
and wished him joy, and the duke embraced him 
and a’; and Geordie stood still wi’ the paper in 
his hand, meditating like. ‘I’m thinking,’ said 
he, ‘if 1 can do my ain people mair gude by 
being son o’ the Duke o’ Lennox, than staying 
as 1am. But I dinna see that I can!’ and he 
just stepped to the fire-place, and laid the paper 
that the duke had had siccan a stowr to get, on 
the coals, and watched it burn. Then there was 
an uproar i’ the gran’ hall, sure, my masters! 
And they waur a’ a questioning, and Geordie 
Faa stood there, wi’ that wild-fire blue een o’ 
his glinting owre them a’, and what d’ye think 
he said but just this, ‘your majesty and yer 
grace ha’ been very noble, and I thank ye for 
yer kindnesses. Ye hae gien me knighthood, 
whilk is placing me on a level in yer ain country 
wi’ the best, and I dinna care to knit mesel’ any 
closer to the land by further ranks. Ye mauna 
forget that I’m royal mesel’. Though my race 
be nae sae mony, nor my lands sae braid, still 
I’m as much king as yer majesty’s sel’; a Faa 
is as gude as a Stuart, and I’d rather be Geordie 
Faa, as I am this day, King o’ the Gipsies, than 
Jamie Stuart sitting in Edinbro’, wi’ his crown 
on his heid.’ That’s what he said. Hech, 
my masters! and instead o’ shooting him, the 
king steppit down, and gied him his hand, and 
put a ring on Geordie and a chain round his 
neck, and told him he had a royal soul, if his 
lands waur nae sae braid, and Jamie Stuart was 
his friend and his brither before God!” 

‘‘T dinna believe a word ye say!” said the 
laird, emphatically. 

‘It’s true for a’ that,” replied Lizzie, rising, 
and putting away her wool, ‘‘for I heard it fra’ 
Geordie Faa himsel’ six weeks agane. Are ye 
gaun to Gordon o’ Gordon’s, father ?” 

‘Aye, lass, and tire yesel’, bonnie!” he 
answered, in a lower tone; ‘there’s ither 
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suitors for ye at yer cousin’s, than lazy Rob 
Graeme.” 

That same night Lizzie Gordon sat at the table 
with the Gordons o’ Gordon, answering toast 
after toast that the gallants of the clan offered 
her, and bearing the belle from all the beauties 
of the evening. The cherry velvet of which the 
laird had spoken, was wrapped round her slender 
figure in the picturesque fashion of the day, and 
swept away in a long gold-trimmed train from a 
white satin petticoat, the Flanders lace fell in 
full ruffles round her snowy bosom, and in a 
narrow band of gold, a tuft of white plumes 
waved and mingled with her dark, floating hair. 
Lizzie Gordon wore richer raiment than many of 
the maidens, for, being motherless, she filled the 
place of the Lady of Greyloch, and dressed in 
the style that such station demanded. More- 
over, the splendor of her costume only enhanced 
her beauty ; and she blazed like a star across all 
the light and gayety of the evening, and so also 
thought her cpposite neighbor, who was no other 
than Sir Geordie Ellice. When she first entered, 
he had carefully scanned her countenance, but 
gave her no other glance, and no one would ever 
have suspected how affairs stood with them, from 
their demeanor. It was impossible for any one 
to be merrier than these two suddenly became, 
jests and laughter from them circled the long 
table, and they were the life of a party gay 
enough before. At the conclusion of the meal, 
song upon song rose from the lower end, and at 
last they all demanded one from Sir Geordie. 
As he rose with the tall glass in one hand, he 
suffered his eyes to wander round the company, 
and finally to fall upon Lizzie Gordon. She 
started and blushed, and then bent her glance 
downward, nor looked up again, while still gazing 
at her, he sang the familiar words: 

Fause maiden! fause maiden! her heart needs na warder, 

Red gowd be the king’s crown, still siller is mine! 

Yet vainly I’ve ca’d her, steal out owre the border, 

And come awa’ come awa’ over the Tyne! 

When the tables were cleared away, and the 
pipers were tuning, there were other Gordons 
with whom Sir Geordie danced first, but at last 
young Gordon of Gordon came to him, saying: 

‘*Are ye na gaun to daunce wi’ my bonnie 
kinswoman, Geordie? Sure ye ken, a’ the warld 
kens Lizzie Gordon!” and the next minute Liz- 
zie found herself dancing with Geordie Faa. 
Never was there such a reel as they led, yet gay 
as they were to all the other dancers, they inter- 
changed no words themselves. 

Early the next morning, they were all met for 
a hunt, the bugles winding from all the towers, 
and Geordie Faa and the gay young clansmen 
mounted with the ladies in the court-yard, while 
some one was recounting how a traveler had been 
killed in the night, by falling over the ravine 











that abruptly ended the long half mile lawn be- 
fore them. 

‘¢Geordie Faa has leapt it o’ horseback a hun- 
dred times,”’ said one. 

‘‘There’s nae daunger in it,” said Sir George. 
‘‘T’ll dare the best o’ ye to keep me company 
in siccan a leap,” and he lightly spurred his 
horse to a gallop down the slope. Noone started. 

‘‘Oh, for shame!” cried Lizzie Gordon, ‘ will 
a Faa do mair nor a Gordon ?” 

‘Gordons’ necks are worth mair,” retorted 
another. 

‘‘Never,”’ she cried, ‘‘there’s nae Gordon 
worth a hair 0’ Geordie Faa’s heid !” and as she 
spoke, she was racing down the slope, with a 
loose bridle, after Sir George. 

He turned to see who followed, his face in- 
stantly assuming a deathly pallor, and he would 
have reined up had it been possible, but it 
was too late for that. Another instant, and 
the ground echoed sonorously beneath the 
beating hoofs, shook as the twin leaps spurred 
the brink, and spanned the narrow chasm, and 
with a shock like the meeting of the elements, 
they touched the opposite bank and bounded for- 
ward. 

‘‘Well, Lizzie Gordon!” cried Sir George, 
‘*thou and a gipsy laddie have done what all the 
Gordons dared not.” 

Meanwhile, Gordon of Gordon and Gordon of 
Greyloch, with their followers, watched this 
mad chase in the torture of a breathless sus- 
pense. There was no possibility of return, ex- 
cept by the same way, for the place where the 
two now were was only a gigantic cliff that rose 
abruptly from the ravine, clothed in smooth ver- 
dure, and bounded by precipices. But while 
they gazed, the heads of the steeds were turned, 
and the two riders were dashing along the re- 
turn, over the brink, and up the field. 

‘¢ Ye’re a fine horsewoman, Lizzie!’ cried the 
pale old laird, his heart beating in his throat, 
while he seized her bridle; ‘‘and gin ye had 
brak yer neck, ye’d served ye right.” ; 

As for Geordie Faa, he sat brushing a fly from 
the horse, coolly, as if just mounted, and only 
half a smile on his handsome brown face. 
Lightly guiding his horse beside the Gordon, he 
stooped and whispered, 

‘‘Hearken, Gordon! are ye blind? Mind 
what yer ain een hae seen. Wha hal danced 
wi’? Wha ha I raced wi’? Wha ha I leered 
on? Wha ha I lilted to but Gordon o’ Grey- 
loch’slass? And Geordie Faa’s na hung sae high 
as Haman yet!” 

The old Gordon turned in his saddle, but 
Geordie Faa was gone. Indignantly he turned - 
to Lizzie, saying, 

‘‘ Just sin’ ye’re sae gude at jumping, jump ye 
down, lass, noo! Rin in the gate, and rool up 
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thy gownd, we'll gang hame, and thou and [ll 
come to see nae Gordons again, till Geordie Faa 
be rid of the warld !” 

Weeks dragged along a tedious length with 
Lizzie, keeping house now in the old castle of 
Greyloch. Oftenest she sat on the low tower, 
looking down into the dark loch that washed its 
base; or out across the country for a sight of 
Geordie Faa. Still Rob Graeme was her assidu- 
ous suitor, and endeavoring, as far as his indo- 
lence would permit, to ingratiate himself in the 
laird’s favor. One pleasant noon, Rob went out 
with some of the herdsmen to see the flocks. 
He had been gone about’an hour, when one of 
the boys came running in, for the laird to go up 
on the low tower where Lady Lizzie sat, and see 
the queer sight. Once there, the laird cast his 
eyes about him, and saw winding down the hill 
and past the glen, a troop of donkies whom he 
had thought safe in theirsummer pasture. They 
stepped slowly along in single file, the tail of 
each tied to the forelock of the succeeding one, 
and the whole line led by a small boy. Midway 
of all, and on the smallest beast, his feet tied 
beneath the saddle, and overlooking the road on 
which he had come, as he sat backward, was 
mounted Rob Graeme, crowned with a huge 
paper cap, on which was written, “the biggest 
one 0’ a’.”” At the bridge the little drover sur- 
rendered them, saying, 

‘¢ My maister bad me say, ‘ They are a’ coom 
hame, Gordon!’ ” 

‘‘Who tied ye in sae disgracefu’ a posture, 
Rob Graeme ?” cried the laird, coming down in 
anger. 

‘¢Wha but Geordie Faa?” said Rob. 
nae sae disgracefu’ as uncomfortable.” 

‘¢Ye’ve ne’er the spirit o’ a man in ye!” ex- 
claimed Gordon. 

‘Tf I hae not, I ken whar the scounrel bides. 
He’s a cave up yon rock, the burn’s nae too 
deep to ford, and we’ll smoke him out the mor- 
row. I hae just found the way thither, and he 
sent me hame thus, a reward, he said, for my 
curiosity, e’en.” 

The exasperated Gordon acceded eagerly 
enough to the proposal, ordered the donkeys to 
be tied up in the byre, and laid his plans for 
the capture. But so busy was he, that the 
woman in a red gipsy cloak and black kerchief, 
who stole out the postern, crossed the fields, and 
buried herself in the hedge, was entirely un- 
noticed. A half hour had not passed ere she 
stood on the ledge where we first met Lizzie 
‘Gordon, and looked in at the mouth of the cave. 
Two or three men sat there, but the one she 
sought was not among them. She spoke quickly 
in a harsh voice and using the gipsy language. 

‘¢ Tell Geordie Faa that the Gordon knows his 
cave and the paths from it. Rob Graeme told 


‘¢Tt’s 





him; they ford the burn to-morrow, and hope 
to take him.” 

‘¢ He’s safe enough by this, then,” was the 
reply, and the woman turned back. ‘ She’s 
hardly a gipsy,” said the last speaker, ‘‘ though 
she uttered Romany well.”’ 

‘*Maybe she’s Geordie’s sweetheart,” they 
answered, and immediately issued to watch her 
descent and carry the message to their master. 
The next morning at daybreak all was commo- 
tion in the castle. The laird and his men were 
all away in the hills before dawn, and Lizzie 
sat lonely and wretched in the quietude, only 
cheered by the thought that they would return 
empty-handed from their raid. Toward sunset 
the runners brought word that they were near, 
and brought with them the captive. Lizzie 
started from her seat and rushed down into the 
court-yard, whose tumult and clattes told of the 
triumphant arrivals. 

‘*We hae gotten him, Lizzie,” cried Rob, as 
he spied her bending anxiously from the low 
doorway; ‘‘ Aff wi’ thy mask, mon!” and seiz- 
ing the prisoner by the shoulder, he twirled him 
like a top into the centre of the place, and tore 
the mask he wore from his face. To their 
amazement it was no young, blue-eyed face, 
such as Geordie Faa’s, but an old, wrinkled 
gipsy, who looked round upon them with all the 
hauteur of his master. The Gordon clapped 
both hands upon his knees, and stooping gazed 
him in the face. ‘‘It’s nae the ane I wanted, 
but T’ll hang him a’ the same!” he roared. 
Hardly had the words passed his lips, when the 
party was joined by another man, who asked 
lightly what might the matter be, and for what 
were they gaun to hang sae puir a body as that. 

‘*Ts’t you, Ronald the Red?” asked the laird. 
‘Tm gaun to hang the chiel because when I 
surprised his diel’s imp o’ a chief, he threw him- 
sel in his place, t’ ither being sore bestad. And 
as I’d a hung t’ ane, noo I'll hang t’ ither. 
They'd nane o’ them been caught, for some ane 
had warned them—I’ve e’en a traitor i’ the 
camp—but Geordie Faa cam back, the gowk, 
for a wee bit chain his mither left him, and this 
man saved him.” 

‘‘Sure ye’ll hae a gran’ corse to cry over,” 
said Ronald in contempt. 

‘¢Gran’ or wee, we'll hae it!” said the laird, 
and with the eagerness of youth he ordered up 
a gibbet, and prepared for the execution. 

‘“‘Rin, Davy,” said Ronald to the gipsy, 
‘*naebody hinders—rin !” 

‘*Rin and I'll shoot ye!” thundered the laird. 

‘*Noo, ye’ll nae lose yer character for a mer- 
cifu’ mon, Greyloch,” said Ronald. 

The answer was given by a noose thrown over 
the gipsy’s head. ‘Bide a bit,” cried Ronald, 
catching the rope. 
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‘“‘Gang yer gate, and I'll gang mine!” said 
the laird, running his end over the beam, ‘Ill 
shaw nae mercy to aebody o’ the Faas!” 

‘List a word yet. Gin I should gie ye Geordie 
himsel, ye’d let the auld carl gae free?” 

‘‘ Your word’s gude as gowd, Ronald; I wad 
that.” 

‘*Weel then. Ye hae been a gude servant, 
Davy, and aye faithfu’. Dugald’s king noo, and 
tell him sae. I wad na let yer neck be brak to 
save mine, when ye hae dune me and my father 
sic gude turns. Dinna fear to leave me, it’s nae 
fair the Gordons suld hae twa o’ us, and Geordie 
Faa has spoken his last to ye!” he lifted his 
hand from the man’s shoulder, the rope from his 
neck, and, like an arrow shot from a bow, the 
gipsy sprung from the gate across the bridge 
and down the glen. Ronald dropped his cloak, 
revealing the gay green suit he wore formerly, 
lifted away the gray hair from his own dark 
curls. ‘‘ Well, Gordon,” said he, ‘‘ treachery is 
nothing new from you, and as you’ve got me, 
hang me!” 

*‘T hae aye been good freens wi’ Ronald,” 
said the perplexed laird. ‘‘It’s nae sae lang 
since I hae kenned him though. I hae aye been 
enemy to Geordie Faa. Hang ye? By the Lord 
I will, and on the highest tower, too!” 

‘¢There’s flax spread on them a’ but the low 
one where Leddy Lizzie sits,” said Rob. ' 

‘* We'll hae a gibbet there, then!” and leading 
the way he beckoned them to bring Geordie after, 
but the young man shook off their touch scorn- 
fully and followed the laird. 

** We'll e’en hae Lizzie to see it!’ cried Rob. 

‘No, mon, ye’ll not,” replied the laird, ‘the 
child’s heart’s sair eneugh noo. She’s pale as 
the lift at gloamin’.” But Rob did not choose 
to hear, and when the laird and his prisoner 
stood on the tower with the followers, Rob 
planted Lizzie also on an adjacent seat, where 
she remained with vacant eyes, like one just 
waked from a swoon. ‘Ye’re seeing yer last 
o’ sunlight, Sir George Ellice, o’ Ellis Tower. 
Look lang, the craws sall hae the picking 0’ yer 
banes !”’ 

‘‘Tt’s nae a canny death,” he said, glancing 
round as he stood with folded arms. ‘I had 
liefer a slept in the bosom of the dark loch, or 
moldered in the graves o’ my race amang the 
high hills, but His will be done—it’s soon owre, 
and well owre. Mind yer lass, Gordon o’ Grey- 
loch, she’ll follow me sune!”’ 

The laird glanced at Lizzie, and something 
like pity o’ercame him. ‘‘ It’s nae for mercy to 
ye,” he said, ‘‘ but my lass sall ne’er see ye tread 
the air and daunce on naething. It’s fu’ thirty 


' ringing in his ears. 
| after them from the turret; for a moment noth- 


feet into thatloch. Gin ye escape, why I reckon 
we'll be quits. Gin ye sink, it’s as gude as 
hanging, and fishes are hungry as craws. Jump 
noo! I'll nae hang ye, but ye’re fand o’ jump- 
ing, ye ken, and ye sall jump for yer life this 
time !’’ and he led Sir George to the parapet and 
retired. As the victim proudly mounted it, 
there was a sudden shriek behind him, and 
Lizzie sprung forward, clasping his arm. 

‘We'll gang thegither,” she cried, ‘we'll 
gang thegither, Geordie!” he shook her off, but 
vainly, for the grasp returned. 

‘¢ Tear the girl away!” cried the laird. ‘‘Stop! 
[ll hang him! He sha’ na’ ruin me sae!” A 
dozen hands extended to pluck her back, but 
both arms were clasped round Geordie’s neck. 

‘‘Life’s nae life without ye love!” she cried. 
‘‘Death wi’ you is bliss!” His arms folded 
round her before they could snatch her, his head 
bowed forward, and he plunged like lead down 
from the battlement with the shriek of the laird 
A hundred eyes strained 


ing appeared above the disturbed surface, the 
next, far beyond the angry spaces that had closed 
above them, a strong swimmer rose and sped 
away round the curving shore and out of sight. 

‘¢Ye’re unco wet, Lizzie Gordon, ye suld dree 





yer frock after yer freak, ere ye gae hame to 
yer faither!” said Geordie Faa, as he climbed 
the bank and placed her on the sward. 

‘‘T sha’ na gang hame,”’ she replied.. 

‘¢ Where then?” 

‘‘ Where Geordie Faa gangs.” 

‘¢Geordie Faa said he wad neer ask ye again!” 

For a little while they both guarded a reso- 
lute silence. . 

‘¢ Lizzie Gordon!” said he, at last, ‘‘ gin ye 
dinna ask me quick, I maun e’en ask ye megel!”’ 

‘¢Wha cooms down the path, Geordie?” she 
asked. 

‘‘The priest o’ the kirk.” 

‘‘Maybe ye wad hae a word to exchange wi’ 
him,” she asked, archly. ‘Do ye need mair 
asking ?” 

It was not a long time the kirk priest remained 
with them, and he was clinking a quantity of 
unwonted gold pieces when he went on his 
way. 

““D’ye ken a lass ca’d Lizzie Gordon noo?” 
asked Geordie. 

‘¢There’s nae siccan a body,’”’ she replied. 

‘‘No, no,” he cried, taking her again in his 
arms and holding her with tenderest kisses, ‘it 
is Lizzie Faa, Geordie Faa’s bride! Lady Ellice 
of Ellice Tower! The pride of all Scotland, 





_ yet queen and duchess in Little Egypt!” 


Miss Frances P. Perprperett, 
Newburyport, Mass. 








Slower and Garden Hints. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN THE FLOWER BORDERS. 


The flower garden may be greatly beautified in 
summer, by plunging into the borders and beds, many 
varieties of greenhuuse plants, in their compart- 
ments, in order to give a diversity of foliage; the 
plants are also much benefited by this method. 
Being placed in the ground in this way, their roots 
are in a better situation and receive a more regular 
supply of moisture than could possibly be applied to 
them in their former position. The best time and 


manner of performing this, is to turn out some of | 


the most hardy kinds in the beginning of May, as 
the China rose, laurestinus, myrtle, and the like ; 
the more tender kinds, as the geranium, fuchsias, 
and others, may remain until the middle or latter 
part of that month, ata time when the frosts are 
over. Care should be taken to place every plant, as 
its nature. The camellia, daphne, nerium, and most 
tion; others thrive and flower more effectually in an 
exposed location, as the geranium, for example. 


where their habit will have the desired effect; some 
require sticks to cling to, and should be placed in 
the centre of small figures, as all convolvulus plants ; 
others are more proper for the facings of borders and 


meliadris, and verbena capitata. Vines and creep- 
ers are best adapted to the covering of arbors, trel- 
lises, and the like. 





| 


| 


enormous room to develop its shoots and blooms, 
while another will make but short branches and 
bloom abundantly. These characteristics will be 
discovered in a year’s growth, and may be treated 
accordingly. Many pillar or climbing roses are 
made to run over arches, from pillar to pillar; the 
best way to manage those parts which form the arch 
or festoon, is merely to thin out their weak branches 
without shortening their strong ones, because they 
will bloom more profusely, which is the great charm ; 
and the loose and free manner in which they hang 
about will be to their advantage, if they be kept 
somewhat within bounds. 


CITY GARDEN SPOTS. 


In the case of front-plots in towns and suburbs, 
if they be limited to a few square yards, it will be 


| better not to attempt the growth of flowers at all, 
near as possible, in a, situation the best adapted to | 


but to lay them down in greensward, if it will grow, 


or clean gravel, with perhaps a variegated holly, 
kinds of evergreens, thrive best in a shaded situa- | 


box-tree, laurel, flowering currant, sweet-brier, rose, 


or some other hardy shrub, to enliven them. No- 


thing, however, can be more wretched than a few 
Some taste is also required in placing the plants | 


sickly plants, struggling for a miserable existence 
against every disadvantage; and a person of good 
taste will not attempt the growth of flowers unless 
the requisite amount of air and sunshine is at hand. 


In laying out little front-plots of this description, 
clumps, being of a trailing nature, as the verbena | 


circular, oval, oblong, and other simple forms should 
be preferred ; for nothing looks more ridiculous than 


_ the imitation of labyrinths and intricate designs on 


Some of the climbing plants | 


look remarkably well on trellises of an ornamental | 


form. | 
MANAGEMENT OF PILLAR ROSES. 


Pillars for roses ought to be a foot in diameter, | 


and are best made of trellis work or rods of iron, or, 
if more convenient, of wood; but they ought to be 
one foot through. As the leading shoots come, they 
ought to be wound spirally round the pillar, at such 
distance from each other as will enable them to fill 
up the space between with foliage; their leading 
shoots then constitute the tree, and all the side 
shoots bear their bloom, and form a pillar of roses. 
This is not all done in a year, though some kinds 


go a long way toward it; here, as in all other cases | 
of rose pruning, the little weak shoots must be re- | 
moved, the strongest left on all the way up, and | 


should be shortened to two eyes. 


If the tops here 


die down at all, shorten them to the top strong eye, | 


not to the top eye, for several near the top may be 
found weak, and they would never be otherwise, 
whereas the stronger ones will grow fast, and soon 
supply the place of the old top. When the buds 
first show in spring, it will be well to go over the 
roses carefully, to remove any that are in the way, 
and the growth of some roses will be found so dif- 
ferent from that of others, that one sort will want 


so small a scale, A few plain forms, in keeping 
with the front of the building and size of the plot, 
may produce elegance: but intricate divisions, with 
lines of gravel between, scarcely broad enough for 
a human foot, are entirely out of place. A neat box- 
edging should always be preferred. An error not 
uncommon in deciding what flowers shall be planted, 
is to select numbers merely for their rarity or noy- 
elty, without reference to what will be their appear- 
ance when in bloom—a plan that generally leads to 
disappointment; the prineiples of choice should be 
—those which will be beautiful when in bloom, 
although common, and those which will bloom at 
the particular seasons required, to insure a succes- 
sion of variegated beauty from spring to autumn. 
CARNATIONS. 

There are many varieties of the carnation, but 
all are arranged in three eclasses—flakes, bizarres, 
and picotees. Flake carnations possess but two 
colors, with large stripes through the petals; biz- 


_arres have three shades of color, also in stripes ; 


picotees have a white or yellow ground, marked on 
the margins with purple or some other color. Car- 


nations should have a flower at least three inches 


in diameter, with the edges of the petals waving 
or smooth, not serrated; the petals must fill the 
calyx, but not to bursting, for if the calyx burst, 
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the flower has been imperfectly cultivated. The 
best soil is good loam, enriched with well rotted 
stable dung, and quickened with a little sand; the 
quantity of manure can only be determined by the 
previous strength of the ground—for, if made too 
rich, the flowers will lose their fine colors, but if 
left too poor, they will want vigor. No recent ma- 
nure should ever come near a fine plant. In the 
spring—the ground having previously been well 
prepared and manured—give a fresh digging, and 
plant in rows three feet by two; this width being 
to make room for layers, without which a fine bloom 
of carnations cannot be maintained above one year. 
As the plants shoot up, they must be tied to neat 
rods; and in order to have a fine blow, superfluous 
flower-buds rust be pinched off, leaving only three 
or four to each stem. From the young shoots near 
the ground, which do not run to flower, layers are 
selected, 
HEART’S-BASE OR VIOLET. 

No flower in the garden has lately engaged so much 
attention as the heart’s-ease, and by means of culture 
and hybridizing, it has attained great perfection as 
respects size and richness of color. The most ap- 
proved method of propagation is by taking off young 
slips in the autumn—though the precise season for 
striking cuttings will depend upon the time when 
they are wanted to flower. A bed is prepared of 
light but rich soil, raised a little above the path, in 
order to drain off all superfluous moisture. The 
cuttings are then made ready, by stripping them of 
their under leaves, and cutting close below the bot- 
tom joint, upon which the roots must spring; for if 
this is not done, the cutting will decay to that joint, 
which frequently destroys the whole. After the bed 
is prepared, the cuttings are arranged according to 
their varieties, each sort being marked by a tally- 
stick, numbered or named according to their varie- 
ties, each sort being thus at once distinguishable. 
The cuttings will be found to be well rooted in about 
six weeks, when they may be planted out for bloom- 
ing in the spring, or potted to keep over winter in 
aframe. The soil in which this plant is found to 
flourish best is a compost of cow dung one half, 
fresh loam one quarter part, leaf mold one eight 
part, and coarse sand one eight. These ingredients 
should be well mingled together, and purified from 
worms and slugs, by having lime-water frequently 
thrown over the heap, and in a short time it will be 
fit for use. The situation best adapted for the 
heart’s-ease is one which is sheltered from the mid- 
day sun, but which receives a little in the morning, 
as it is then not so powerful as to injure the colors. 
Transplanting may be performed at any season, but 
in doing so an error is prevalent. We see the plants 
taken up with a ball of earth around them, and 
planted again with it. Now, as every thing deterio- 
rates the soil in which it grows, and as this plant 
entirely pierces every particle of earth its roots can 
reach, therefore that which is taken up with it must 
be entirely exhausted. When replanted, it receives 
very little food from its new situation, as its roots 
do not straggle far from the stem. To prevent this 





starvation, it would be much better to wash away 
all the soil from the roots, and replant the flower 
with its roots unconfined. 


PLANTS IN POTS. 


Planting in pots, when the plants are of the very 
smallest size, may, be carried on in substantially the 
same manner as in planting in the common soil; but 
it is more frequently done on the principle of plant- 
ing in pits—that is, the pot being properly drained 
by a few potsherds, being placed over the hole in 
the bottom of the pot, and an inch or two of soil 
then placed over them, according to the size of the 
pot, the young seedling or newly-struck cutting is 
held with one hand, and soil sprinkled over the 
roots with a trowel by the other. When the pot is 
filled, the soil is consolidated by lifting the pot with 
both hands, a few inches high, and setting it down 
once or twice with a slight jar; afterward supplying 
water, so as to moisten the whole of the soil in the 
pot. The thumb, or a potting-stick, should pre- 
viously be passed round the inner edge of the pot, 
so as to firm the soil round the rim; otherwise the 
water is liable to run down round the edge of the 
pot, without moistening the soil in the pot. Imme- 
diately after planting, the pot should be set in a 
position where it can be shaded during sunshine; 
but on no account should tender plants be shaded 
during cloudy weather, or covered with an opaque 
covering during night, unless for the purpose of 
protecting them from the cold. The after treatment 
of every plant in a pot must depend on its nature. 


DAMASK AND CABBAGE ROSES. 


The damask rose is very useful from its properties, 
as well as its beauty and hardihood; rose-water is 
distilled from this bright, thickly blowing flower. 
The cabbage rose is the most beautiful, as well as 
the most fragrant of roses; all others are varieties 
of roses, but this grand flower is the rose itself. It 
throws out suckers plentifully for propagating its 
kind, and every two or three years, the root of each 
bush will part into separate plants. Cut the roots 
slanting with a sharp knife, as you divide them; 
a very small bit of root is sufficient for a rose-bush, 


| as they are hardy in their nature; nor should roses 


be moved-from place to place oftener than can be 
helped, as they delight in being stationary for years. 
In pruning roses, of every description, shorten all 
the shoots to nine inches only, and cut away all the 
old wood, which becomes useless after two or three 
years’ growth. This treatment insures fine flowers. 
Roses, like all other flowers, love a good soil; and 
fresh mold applied to them every two or three years, 
or manure dug round them annually, preserves them 
in constant vigor and beauty. Shoots of rose-bushes 
laid down and pegged like layers, only without gash- 
ing, when the flowers are in bloom, will root and 
become plants in the autumn; pinch off the buds, 
that they may throw their strength into the roots. 
Roses are often observed to change their color, which 
effect proceeds chiefly from bad soil; when this oo- 
curs, manure should be applied to the root of the 
bush or plant. 











LIPS MEETING. 
BY LILIAN, 


Waar soul-lent treasures in a kiss, 
When heart meets heart as lip meets lip, 
Filling with ecstasy of bliss 
‘The ruby cup from which we sip! 
It is no mean and trivial thing, 
When prompted by a true affection, 
But ruling all the hour as king, 
Between two worlds forms sweet connection ; 
Two spirit worlds whose joys untold before, 
Now breathe of things which words could ne’er reveal, 
And richly gild the spirit’s pearl-strewn shore 
With glories brightening for their common weal. 


It is the rosy seal of love 
Mirroring ever morning hopes, 
Which borrow from the throne above, 
And from those sunny flower-crowned slopes, 
Immortal beauties, giving life 
The crowning glory of its being, 
To gladden every scene of strife 
Which we are ever vainly fleeing. 
The spirit plumes its radiant rainbow wings, 
Eager to try the future’s hidden store, 
And feasts on ever bright imaginings, 
Which coming joys will only gild the more! 


And why should it not always be? 
The ruddy dawn thus greets the earth, 
Till every flower and bush, and tree 
Rejoices in a happier birth! 
O, such a precious boon as this, 
Giving at parting, or at meeting, 
Were richly fraught with earthly bliss, 
The spirit’s bond of love completing. 
Nor would I ask a richer gift than this 
When at the last life’s silver cord is riven! 
Task not tears, but give me love’s last kiss— 
Her parting kiss, and let me mount to heaven! 


Come again, Lilian! come again ! 
THE DEATH KISs. 


OR RANDOM EXTRACTS FROM A TREMENDOUS SENSA- 
TION STORY OF HORROR, MUD AND BLOOD. 


“ Grim horror, with a bloody brow, 
Comes creeping arm in arm with death!” 


EXTRACT I. 


“ The wind whistled and moaned in doleful strains 
about the house, and caused it to tremble upon its 
foundations; while the tall trees of the forest were 
heard to roar with a noise resembling that of a stormy 
ocean.” 

EXTRACT II. 


“Eva blushed, and then bashfully presented her 
beautiful lips for him to kiss, which he did with all 
the ardor of a lover; and bidding him a hasty good 
night, the young girl disappeared from the room. 
Herbert then turned to follow his conductress, but 
started back again in horror, at the singular appear- 
ance she presented. 

Holding on to the lamp with one hand, while with 
the other she leaned heavily upon the table—she 
stood before him—her features livid and swollen, her 
eye-balls fairly starting from their sockets, her teeth 
chattering, and her face covered with a number of 
blue spots.” 
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EXTRACT III. 

Explains how the mother, after much wild despair, 
horror, paralyzation, glaring and staggering with 
starting eye-balls, and quivering lips, was converted 
into a blue, lifeless and discolored corpse !” 

“ And then it was—while Eva kneeled by his side 
—still and motionless in her despair as a statue— 
while blinding flashes of lightning streamed into the 
room, and flung a strange glare over the faces of the 
dead+while the deafening thunders ascended crash 
on .crash—and while the winds seemed chiming a 
wild knell for the departed, that there arose a laugh 
—a laugh which would have become the lips of one 
of Satan’s darkest fiends, when hailing in triumph 
the coming of another soul to his fiery den—and at 
the same moment, some one rushed into the room 
and lit the lamp, which having been overturned upon 
the table, had gone out. 

‘Do you know me, girl?’ exclaimed the intruder, 
flinging aside his dripping cloak, and standing be- 
fore her. 

‘Lyman! oh, God! has thou arisen from the 
dead?’ exclaimed Eva, wildly, and starting back 
with affright. 

‘No—no—my pretty one,’ he answered, with a 
devilish sneer. ‘ Did’st thou think me fool enough 
to drown mysef ?’ 

‘When, after a long time, during which I had been 
drenched through and through, I saw your mother 
kiss you, and Herbert also follow her example, I 
knew that my revenge was complete. Ha! ha! didI 
not tell you that you should never be the bride of Her- 
bert Manton! You have killed both him and your 
mother with your kisses—ha! ha! My revenge is 
complete, and you are mine—mine—mine !’ and with 
an exclamation of fiendish delight, the villain sprang 
toward her, and flung his arms about her neck, just 
as she was sinking senseless to the floor; and then, 
in his delirium of brutal passions, forgetting the 
fatal moisture upon her lips, he imprinted a kiss 
upon them. He had scarcely done so, however, ere- 
the reality of his situation burst upon him, and let- 
ting go his hold of the senseless maiden, he exclaimed, 

‘Oh, God! Ten thousand curses upon my care- 
lessness. What haveI done? Heavens! even now 
I begin to feel the effects of that cursed poison—the 
antidote, where isit? Oh, heavens! I broke it upon 
the rock. God have mercy! mercy upon my soul!’ 

In a few minutes more his features grew livid, his 
eyes rolled in their sockets, and with a wild curse 
upon his lips, he fell a corpse by the side of his vic- 
tims !”’ 

This is about as much of the above amazin’ story 
as we imagine the nerves of our readers can stand. 
We have extracted it verbatim and epellatim, from a 
legend of terrific intensity, and trust that the reader 
will find in it a new proof that GranAM’s MAGAZINE 


does, indeed, contain “a little of every thing.” 


MODESTY. 

I dare not ask a kisse ; 

I dare not ask a smile; 
Lest having that or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 
No, no, the utmost share 

Of my desire shall be, 
Only to kiss that aire 

That lately kissed thee. 

Herrick’s Hesperides, 1648. 





THE CABINET OF KISSES. 
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SYRUPY. 


We find the following credited to the Kanzas Cru- 
sader of Freedom : 


YOU KISSED ME. 
_BY JOsIz 8, HUNT. 


You kissed me! My head had dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter and infinite rest; 

While the holy emotion my tongue dared not speak, 
Flushed up, like a flame, from my heart to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast—oh! your arms were so bold, 
Heart beat against heart in their passionate hold. 

Your glances seemed drawing my soul through my eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist from the sea to the skies, 

And your lips clung to mine till I prayed in my bliss 

They might never unclasp from that rapturous kiss. 


You kissed me! My heart and my breath and my will, 
In delirious joy for the moment stood still— 

Life had for me then no temptations—no charms— 

No vista of pleasure—outside of your arms; 

And were I this instant an angel, possessed 

Of the glory and peace that are given the blest, 

I would fling my white robes, unrepiningly, down, 

And tear from my forehead its beautiful crown, 

To nestle once more in that haven of rest, 

With your lips upon mine, and my head on your breast. 


You kissed me! My soul in a bliss so divine, 

Reeled and swooned like a foolish man drunken with wine, 

And I thought ’twere delicious to die then, if death 

Would come while my mouth was yet moist with your 
breath ; 

*T were delicious to die if my heart might grow cold, 

While your arms wrap me round in that passionate fold. 

And these are the questions I ask day and night: 

Must my life taste but once such exquisite delight? 

Would you care if your breast were my shelter as then? 

And if you were here, would you kiss me again? 


Slightly delicious, that! Oh, Josephine! Jo- 
sephine! ! 
PLACE FOR BACHELORS. 


A sprightly, amusiug American correspondent in 
Paris, thus describes the rage of kissing in “La 
Belle France :” 


* The almost universal custom of kissing in Paris, 
seems at first singular to a stranger, coming from a 
country where the proprieties of life rarely permit 
you to take a lady’s hand—much less to salute her. 
In France, to kiss a lady, with whom you are not 
intimate, on meeting her, is very common ; especially 
is this the case, if she is a married lady. Not only 
the members of the family, but all the guests, expect 
invariably to salute the lady of the house on coming 
down in the morning. But though the modest 
American may, perhaps, escape the ceremony on 
ordinary occasions, yet on New Year’s morning it is 
imperative. On that morning, I came down to my 
coffee about nine o’clock. 

I sat down, quietly bidding madame bon jour, as 
on ordinary occasions. In a few moments she was 
at my elbow, with, 

‘Mons. B., I am angry with you.’ 

I expressed, of course, a regret and ignorance of 
having given her any reason. 

‘Ah!’ said she, ‘you know very well the reason. 
It is because you did not embrace me this morning 
when you came down.’ 

Madame was a lady of perhaps twenty-eight, with 
jet black, glossy hair, and a clear, fair complexion. 
She was very beautiful; had she been plain, I should 
have felt less embarrassed. She waited, as though 
expecting me to atone for my neglect; but how could 





I before the whole table? I sat all this time trem- 
bling in my seat. At length madame said— 

‘Mons. B., embrassez moi.’ 

The worst had come. I arose trembling, put my 
white, bloodless lips to those of madame, This was 
my first French kiss.” 

He learned better manners in six months at Paris, 


we'll bet peanuts on that! 


ONE KISS AT PARTING. 


One kiss at our parting, tho’ many 
Have tasted those lips since we met, 

Yet the longest, the sweetest of any, 
Remains to be crowned by us yet. 


The sweetness that kissing hath in it 
Is always so quick to come forth, 
That seldom, alas, till the minute 
They’re born, do we know half their worth. 


And, oh, could my life’s happy measure 
Be made up of such moments of bliss; 

No farther I’d search for sweet pleasure, 
But live ’midst the smiles of a kiss. 


As onward we journey, how pleasant 
To take a sweet kiss every mile, 

For moments made up like the present, 
Would make a dull bachelor smile. 


But the prude, like a jealous old maid, 
Cries ‘‘shame on such doings as this ;” 
Ah, she’s never known, I’m afraid, 
The sweets of a genuine kiss. 


But, oh, were my life’s happy measure 
Made up of such moments of bliss, 

No farther I’d search for sweet pleasure, 
But live ’midst the smiles of a kiss. 

Dear Kisstnc.—Andrew Brown, of New Salem, 
has been fined $6 and costs for kissing Mrs. Lob- 
dell, from which decision he has taken an appeal.— 
Bath (Maine) Tribune. 


Cheap enough, we think, especially if she was 
good looking. Brown is green—instead of taking 
an appeal, he ought to take another kiss at the same 
price.—Savannakh News. 


Or make a bargain and get a dozen, with the dis- 
count off.—Franklin Register. 


MeLancHo_y.—A female correspondent of a St. 
Louis paper speaks of a sight she saw lately, that 
made her smack her lips. It seems a pity that the 
ladies in that city have to smack their ownlips. In 
this latitude the men are always ready to save them 
that trouble. 


A Brt-Beav Biape.—A gentleman in Rich- 
mond writes that, in the beautiful village of Lexing- 
ton, a young man having devoted himself to the 
special entertainment of a company of pretty girls 
for a whole evening, demanded payment in kisses, 
when one of them instantly replied, “certainly sir ; 
present your bill.” 

THREE RIDDLES. 
IMITATED FROM THE ROUMANIAN OF ALEXANDRI. 


A Rouman boy sat by a maid, 
And as he gazed into her face, 
“Two radiant stars, Cinel,” he said, 
“Have left their sphere thy brow to grace. 
What are these stars, my sweet one, say? 
Or else a maiden’s forfeit pay.” 
But ere the artless girl replies, 
She’s kissed on both her gentle eyes, 
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Again he gazed on her. “A rose 
Of ruddiest red is budding seen ; 
It opes its leaves, and glittering rows 
Of lily flowers peep forth between. 
What is this rose, these lilies, say? 
Or else a maiden’s forfeit pay.” 
Still no reply; and ere she wist, 
Her parted lips are sweetly kissed. 


“Once more :—Twin wings, round, white, and soft, 
Their palpitating flight would fain 

Take from thy bosom, but, as oft, 
Into their nest sink back again. 

What are these wings, my treasure, say? 

Or else a maiden’s forfeit pay.” 

Cinel meet answer can’t return, 

And on her neck two kisses burn. 


Proor Positive.—Two young misses, discussing 
the qualities of a young gent, were heard at it thus: 

No. 1 said—‘ TI like Charley, but he is rather girl- 
ish ; he hasn’t the least bit of beard.’ 

No. 2 replied—“I say Charley has a beard, but 
he shaves it off.” 


No. 1—No he hasn’t, neither, any more than I 


have.” 

No. 2—“‘I say he has, too, and know it, for it 
scratched my cheek the other day.” 

No gainsaying that. Jealousy regularly estab- 
lished forthwith. 

DAINTY. 

The art of kissing is daintily expressed in the fol- 

lowing little poem: 


Kiss me, darling! when I kiss you, 
Kiss me back and back again! 
Lips are only rosy petals, 
Kisses drops of fragrant rain! 


Where’s the harm, then? I could give you 
Reasons, dear, for every one, 

Only that I may not tell them 
In the broad and garish sun, 


Take, at least, I think, a sweet one! 
And I know you’ll think with me, 

*Tis the Scripture :—* Do to others 
What thou’dst have them do to thee.” 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


Around her waist I put my arm— 
I felt as soft’s a cake; 








“Oh, dear,” says she, “* what liberty 
You printer-men do take!” 

** Why yes, my Sal, my charming gal, 
(I squeezed her some, I guess,) 

Can you say aught, my chick, against 
‘The freedom of the Press ?’” 


I kissed her some—I did by gum— 
She colored like a beet; 

Upon my living soul, she looked 
Almost too good to eat! 

I gave her another buss, and then, 
Says she, “ I do confess 

I rather, sorter, kinder like 
‘The freedom of the Press.’ ” 


LOVE’S LOGIO. 
BY HENRY TIMROD. 


And if I ask thee for a kiss, 
I ask no more than this sweet breeze, 
With far less title to the bliss, 
Steals every minute at his ease: 
And yet how placid is thy brow! 
It seems to woo the bold caress, 
While now he takes his kiss, and now 
All sorts of freedom with thy dress. 


Or if I dare thy hand to touch, 

Hath nothing pressed its palm before ? 
A flower, I am sure, hath done as much, 

And, ah! some senseless diamond more. 
It strikes me, love, the very rings 

Now sparkling on this hand of thine, 
Could tell some truly startling things, 

If they had tongues or touch like mine. 


Indeed, indeed, I do not know, 
Of all that thou hast power to grant, 
A boon for which I could not show 
Some pretty precedent extant. 
Suppose, for instance, I should clasp 
Thus, so, and thus, thy slender waist; 
I would not hold within my grasp 
More than this loosened zone embraced. 


Oh, put the anger from thine eyes! 
Or shut them if they still must frown, 
Those lids, despite yon garish skies, 
Can bring a timely darkness down. 
Then if in that convenient night, 
My lips should press thy dewy mouth, 
The touch shall be so soft, so light, 
Thou’ll fancy it—the gentle South. 





Our Gurtosities, 





ORIGIN OF CERTAIN NAMES, 

There was an officer named Congreve in the 
British army, distinguished for his inventive talents, 
which he applied to the mechanical arts. Among 
other things he invented the rocket which now bears 
his name, and was first used at the attack on Bou- 
lougne in 1806, as a grand auxiliary in warfare. 
The Congreve rocket is now in comparative disre- 
pute, but its inventor became Sir William Congreve 
by knighthood, obtained a good round sum in hand, 
was the recipient of a handsome pension, and was 
made a member of parliament, and crowned with 





several honorary distinctions as a man of science— 
and all this because of the Congreve rocket. 

There was an Earl of Sandwich in the English 
admiralty at the time when Capt. James Cook cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. Outof compliment to him 
the Sandwhich Islands were so named. This noble- 
man used to carry in his pockets, as a cheap and 
frugal lunch, thin slices of cold meat placed between 
bread and butter. From him this refreshment ob- 
tained the name of Sandwich, which it still holds. 

Great as was the success of Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington, it is a doubt whether he will 
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not be as long remembered in connection with an 
article of dress almost as well as Waterloo. There 
is an epigram which explicitly states his claim on 
this head. It takes the shape of an imaginary 
epitaph, thus: 


Here lies the Duke of Wellington, 

Once famed for battles others won, 

Who, after making, spending riches, 
Bequeathed a name to—boots and breeches! 


Haydon, the painter, who was a most enthusiastic 
admirer of ‘the duke,’ was the posessor of an old 
hat and patched pair of Wellingtons, once the pro- 
perty of his grace, which the painter used to exhibit 
as a special favor to his friends. He fancied that he 
could paint ‘the duke’ much better when wearing 
his boots—almost equal to ‘ standing in his shoes’— 
than at any other time. 

Marshal Blucher, whose opportune arrival at the 
close of the fatal day of Waterloo, turned the battle 
against Napoleon, and who lamented, when visiting 
London, that it was not as conqueror of a city so 
well worth plundering—old ‘ Marshal Forwards,’ as 
the Prussians called him—also gave his name to 
manufactured leather. The vulgar, shapeless things, 
so much resembling Wellingtons cut down, and 
known as Bluchers, are called after the rough and 
ready old field marshal. 








into a substitute for the flat opera hat, so readily to 
be carried under the arm, is called a Gibus, from the 
Parisian chapelier, or hatter, who invented it, and is 
said to have realized a fortune by his ingenuity. 

In the same way, the low-crowned, soft-textured, 
broad-brimmed hat, called the Kossuth, derives its 
familiar name from the Hungarian leader, who inva- 
riably appears in public with a head covering of that 
peculiar shape. As one of the most comfortable and 
easy of coverings, the Kossuth bids fair to become a 
permanent ‘institution.’ 

The red, yellow, and black silk handkerchief ealled 
a Grinder in Ireland, bears the name of a Belcher in 
England, from ‘the pugilistic hero familiarly known 
as ‘Jem Belcher,’ and immortalized by Professor 
Wilson and Dr. Maginn (by one or both, for the au- 
thorship was joint,) in the ‘ Boxinia’ series of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. At various encounters, in which 
Belcher took part, he always appeared with one of 
these handkerchiefs tied tightly round his waist— 
his admirers, of the low sporting class, wore it round 
their necks, in honor of the hero of fisticuffs—and 


| the name has adhered for some forty years. 


In Dublin, where there was once a celebrated cut- 
ler, distinguished, above all, for the excellence of 
his knives, one particular description of knife was 
called a Lamprey, from its maker. Miss Edgeworth, 
in one of her Irish stories, introduces this knife, 


Colonel Colt, of New York, and Col. Bowie, of | when she makes one of her characters, when describ- 
Arkansas, have respectively given their names to | ing a murder, declare that ‘the villain out with his 
very murderous weapons, All over the world Colt’s | knife, and stuck it into Malony’s side, up to the y in 


revolvers are now well-known. They were adopted the Lamprey.’ 


To understand this, it should be 


into British warfare in the Crimea, and, more re- | known that the maker’s name was invariably stamped 
cently, in India and China, and are universally ad- | upon the blade, and that as this ran up toward the 


mitted to be excellent weapons. They are known 
in Europe as Colts, just as the peculiar knife first 
introduced by him of Arkansas is called a Bowie. 

A rough looking but comfortable cover all, or 
wrap rascal, constantly worn over his uniform by 
the late Lord Raglan, who commanded and died in 
the Crimea, now bears his name, and a Raglan is 
much affected, during the winter months, by careful 
young bloods, who do not.so much care for outward 
appearance as for the reality of warmth and comfort 
in cold weather. 

In a like manner, when the late Earl of Harring- 
ton (he who married Miss Foote, the actress) was 
Viscount Petersham, he astonished the fashionables 
of London, among whom he then was confessedly 
the Autocrat, by abandoning fine milled Saxony 
broadcloth, and appearing in a great-coat, brown in 
color, close fitting in shape, and rough intexture. It 
was a novelty, and immediately was called a Peter- 
sham, which name is retained to this day, not by 
the garment, but the material, the cloth being still 
known as Petersham. 

The very convenient and rather dashing looking 
carriage, called a Stanhope, after Col. Leicester 
Stanhope, Lord Petersham’s brother, was that gen- 
tleman’s own happy invention, and the name is re- 
tained still. 

The odd-looking hat, which, by means of a con- 
cealed spring in the crown, can be instantly converted 


’ 


| 
| 





haft, ‘the y in the Lamprey’ would indicate that the 


_ weapon had been driven in nearly as far it could go. 


Phila. Press. 


-_—— 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S CURIOSITIES. 


All sorts of revelations are unfolded by these re- 
gisters—some pathetic, some ridiculous. Name 
after name alike, down a page of deaths, shows a 
whole family swept off by some epidemic. Signature 
after signature of the coroner shows a ravaging col- 
liery explosion or a shipwreck. Here is a poor 
child named Alpha Omega; on looking closely, you 
see that it is illegitimate—First and last the mother 
calls it, recording her repentance on the brow of her 
offspring. No names are too absurd for parents to 
give their children. Here are innocents stamped 
for life as Kidnum Toats, Lavender Marjoram, Pa- 
tient Pipe, Tabitha Cumi, Fussy Gotobed, and 
strangest of all, here is one called Eli Lama Sabach- 
thani Pressnail! Other parents are more ambitious, 
and prematurely ennoble their children by designat- 
ing them Lord, Earl, Princess Charlotte, etc., whilst, 
during the Russian war, numbers of poor things 
were labeled Malakoff, Sebastopol, Redan, Inker- 
mann, and Balaclava. Florence Nightingale, how- 
ever, seems to have been the greatest favorite, 
especially amongst the poor, who have shown their 
admiration for her by perpetuating the name in their 
families all over the country. The returns for the 
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last two years would show that Florence has become 
a much commoner name lately. Some of the mar- 
riage registers are curious. The greatest extremes 
of age—70 and 17—are often found to unite in 
matrimony. Occasionally we see an entry only half 
completed, and a note to this effect: “ Ceremony 
begun, but not finished, the marriage being broken 
off ;” or, “ Bridegroom so drunk that the marriage 
could not preceed.” If people’s names are any in- 
dex to their characters, the most extraordinary union 
of qualities often appears to take place. “ Friend,” 
marries a woman named “ Amor;” a “Lamb” be- 
fore marriage becomes a “ Lion” after; a “ Nightin- 
gale” marries a Partridge ;” “ Mutton” takes ‘‘ Ham ;” 
“Salmon,” “ Codd,”. ete. Some of the mistakes 
which the registrars make with the cause of death 
are rather remarkable. People are discovered to 
die of the following strange complaints, most of 
them are, probably, new to our medical readers :— 
“Imperfect closure of the foreman,” “Turner on 
the right anne,” “ Disease of the lever,” “‘ Hanged 
himself in a fit of temperate insanity from excessive 
drinking,” etc.—Chambers’ Journal. 





THE REMAINS OF MADISON. 

In digging for a foundation for the monument 
recently erected over the grave of President Madi- 
son, the coffin was exposed to view. The appear- 
ance of the remains is thus described by a Richmond 
paper: 

The boards placed above the coffin had decayed, 
but no earth had fallen in upon it, and every thing 
appeared to be as when the coffin was deposited 
there, except that the coffin was slightly out of place, 
allowing a partial view of the interior. As there 
was no fastening to prevent, the part of the lid co- 
vering the superior portion of the body was raised, 
and several gentleman present looked in upon the 
remains of the great Virginian. The coffin itself, 
of black walnut, was in perfect preservation, and 
the interior was nearly filled with a species of moss, 
which adhered pertinaciously to the wood. Beneath 
this, and partially hidden by it, were a few of the 
larger and harder bones. The lower jaw had fallen 
away, the bones of the breast and ribs were gone, 
and the only parts of the skeleton which remained 
were the skull and portions of the cheek bone, the 
vertebrae of the neck, the spine, and the larger 
bones of the arms. All else of the upper part of the 
body had returned to the dust from whence it was 
taken, and in a few years more every trace of the 
body will disappear, until the trumpet of the Resur- 
rection shall unite the scattered particles. The 
body has been interred just 21 years. 





HISTORY OF A CANNON BALL. 


At the commencement of the action on board the 
President frigate, a ball (an 18 lb. shot) came over 
the waist cloths of the President, and such was the 
force of the ball that it actually cut off, without 
throwing them down, the muzzles of several of the 
muskets, (left there by the marines) from six to 











eight inches in length, killed one marine, took off 
the wrist of one midshipman, Mr. Montgomery, 
killed another, Mr. Bird, together with the quarter- 
gunner, and finally lodged upon the deck, and was 
taken below by the narrator of this and shown the 
lieutenant, Mr. Dallas, who took it in his hand and 
wrote on it with chalk, “Cousin, I have received 
your present, and will return it again,” clapped it in 
the gun himself and fired the piece, and it is a re- 
markable fact that it killed several officers and men 
on the Belvidere, and finally lodged in the cabin of 
that vessel, and was afterward hung up in the Belvi- 
dere’s cabin during the war.—Portland Standard. 


SAM PATCH. 

We find in an old paper the following account of 
the last leap of the famous and fool-hardy Sam 
Patch, who lost his life in jumping over the Genes- 
see Falls, at Rochester, N. Y. It will be remem- 
bered that he had before leaped off the Genessee 
Falls, and also at Niagara. His last leap was taken 
November 13, 1829: 


“Dauntless he stood upon the dizzy height, 
And gazed all fearlessly, upon his cold, deep 
Grave, and dared to die.” 


This singular and presumptuous being has, indeed, 
made his “ dast jump,” Friday, (13th inst.,) at the 
hour appointed, in handbills which had been previ- 
ously circulated, headed “‘Sam’s Last Jump.” The 
banks of the river on either side below the falls, for 
nearly half a mile, were crowded with spectators. 
Sam appeared amid the shouts and hurrahs of the 
expectant assemblage. A stage had been erected 
twenty-five feet higher than the brink of the preci- 


| pice, making the height about one hundred and 


twenty feet from which he was to leap. He had be- 
fore jumped from the precipice without injury, and 
now determined to prove by experiment, (in his own 
language,) that ‘‘some things can be done as well 
as others,” ascended the stage, and was again 
greeted by the cheers of the spectators. Sam ad- 
dressed those immediately below for a few moments, 
in a language that seemed to say he had anticipated 
the result of his rashnesss. After adjusting his 
dress, he bowed to the vast assemblage, first upon 
the one side of the unenviable station, then on the 
other, and deliberately leaping off, was for a mo- 
ment in mid-air, and then engulphed in the abyss 
beneath. We stood near where he struck, and for a 
moment after he left the stage, heard not a word. 
Every heart beat with a dread suspense, and every 
eye was strained to behold his rising; but they saw 
him not, for the water still engulphed its victim. 
At length, when not a wake or sign gave further 
clue to hope, the half-formed shout of joy died into 
breathing murmurs of ‘‘ He’s dead!” ‘ He’s gone!” 
and in a moment the vast crowd knew full well its 
truth, and turned half aside to conceal the horror 
that they felt. Thus has Sam Patch, who had 
rashly, but till now uninjured, sported with the law 
of nature, given us an example that vain and mor- 
tal man may not trifle with bounds prescribed by an 
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omniscient God. The body has not yet been found. 
Gem. 


THE COW FISH OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


One day the fisherman brought us a fine “ Poixe 
boi,” or cow fish, a species of manatus, which in- 
habits the Amazon, and is particularly abundant in 
this part of the river. It was a female, about six 
feet long, and about five in circumference in the 
thickest part. The body is perfectly smooth, and 
without any projections or inequalities, gradually 
changing into a horizontal semi-circular flat-tail, with 
no appearance, whatever, of hind limbs. There is 
no distinct neck; the head is not very large, and is 
terminated by a large mouth and fleshy lips, some- 
what resembling those of a cow. There are stiff 
bristles on the lips, and a few distantly scattered 
hairs over the body. Behind the head are two pow- 
erful oval fins, and just beneath them are the breasts, 
from which, on pressure being applied, flows a stream 
of beautiful white milk. The ears are minute holes, 
and the eyes are very small. The color is a dusky 
lead, with some large pinkish, white marbled blotches 
on the belly. The skin is about an inch thick on the 
back, and a quarter of an inch on the belly. Be- 
neath the skin is a layer of fat of a greater or less 
thickness, generally about an inch, which is boiled 
down to make an oil used for light and for cooking. 
The intestines are very voluminous, the heart about 
the size of a sheep’s, and the lungs about two feet 
long, and six or seven inches wide, very cellular and 
spongy, and can be blown out like a bladder. The 
skull is large and solid, with no front teeth; the ver- 
tebrze extends to the very tip of the tail, but shows 
no rudiments of posterior limbs; the fore limbs, on 
the contrary, are very highly developed, the bones 
exactly corresponding to those of the human arm, 
having even the five fingers, with every joint dis- 
tinct, yet inclosed in a stiff inflexible skin, where 
not a joint can have any motion. 

The cow fish feeds on grass at the borders of the 
rivers and lakes, and swims quickly with the tail 
and paddles; and though the external organs of 
sight and hearing are so imperfect, these senses are 
said by the hunters to be remarkably acute, and to 
render necessary all their caution and skill to cap- 
ture the animals. They bring forth one, or rarely 
two young ones, which they clasp in their arms or 
paddles while giving suck. They are harpooned, or 
caught in a strong net, at the narrow entrance of a 
lake or stream, and are killed by driving a wooden 
plug with a mallet up their nostrils. Each yields 
from five to twenty-five gallons of oil. The flesh is 
very good, being something between beef and pork, 
and this one furnished us with several meals, and 
was an agreeable change from our fish diet.— Travels 
on the Amazon. 


A 
A LIZARD’S CAST-OFF COAT. 


I have observed that the lizards frequently change 
their skins, as do snakes; and this much in the same 
manner. 


A few days before the skin is coming off, 














the lizard looks covered with a sort of slime, and 
appears stupid and sluggish. When he feels his 
coat loose enough, he gets between two conveniently 
placed portions of stick or weed, and, leaving the 
dead skin, or slough, as it is sometimes called, be- 
hind him, comes forth more brilliant and lively than 
ever. These cast-off skins are sometimes most per- 
fect, particularly when the lizard has not been dis- 
turbed during the operation; the only way to ex- 
amine it is to take it most carefully out from the 
vessel in which it is found, on the top of a camel’s 
hair brush (any thing ruder, as a bit of stick will 
tear it to bits,) and place it in a wine-glass of clear 
water, then, with the lightest touch possible, brush 
the parts asunder; and if you are lucky, and have a 
light hand, you may get the whole skin expanded 
quite perfect, looking like the ghost of its former 
owner. There is not a portion of the body that has 
not parted with its covering ; the very toes and skin 
of the feet are seen hanging like an empty glove; 
and even the beautiful and yet hard and transparent 
covering of the eye remains faithfully fixed in its old 
companion, the skin. The lizards, why or where- 
fore I know not, are very fond of eating these cast- 
off skins. I have frequently seen them at it.—Buck- 
land’s Curiosities of Natural History. 





LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 


When the Persians make love, they use many 
stratagems to convince their mistresses that they are 
faithful. In the ardor of their affection, they burn 
themselves on some part of their bodies, by setting 
fire to their clothes, and take care that the scorching 
be on a part that is visible, and in this state they 
present themselves to the object of their affections. 
If they accept them, the ladies are always careful to 
furnish these ardent lovers with fillets and scarfs of 
silk to bind up. the wounds which they have received 
in the wars of the “God of Love;” and they are 
most esteemed who put themselves to the greatest 
pain. 

The Persians marry many wives, which they may 
part with; the nobility have as many as they please, 
but they commonly exceed not seven. When the 
day is appointed for the marriage of a great man, 
the relations and friends meet at his house, dressed 
in his livery; if they are not particular friends, they 
dress as they please, and always as fine as they can. 
When it is bed time, two men conduct the bridegroom 
to the bride’s chamber, she entering by another door, 
The company, in the meantime, continue dancing. 
Should the man not be satisfied with his bride, he 
often rejects her in the presence of the company, 
after he has given her a sum of money, and her rela- 
tions instantly depart with her. 


NOTES ON TIME. 


The oldest clock in America, is the one in the Phi- 
ladelphia Library, which is nearly two centuries old. 
It was made in London, keeps good time, and is said 
to have been owned by Oliver Cromwell. 





Gditor's Gusy Galk. 


Ir we run through the great chain of Human In- 
telligence, we find that its highest phase is an ap- 
preciation of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True 
—a love of art, of fine forms of humanity, of mo- 
rality, religion, and their relations :—its lowest, that 
“ stupid-cuteness,” or boor’s shrewdness, which 
never goes beyond the narrow circle of mean self- 
interest. The intellectual efforts of this last and 
pettiest form of intelligence, are confined almost en- 
tirely to a prying curiosity as to the private affairs 
and personal relations of other people. If the in- 
terest taken in any thing be the measure of mental 
power, it cannot be denied that the more an active 
mind contracts its powers, the more does it settle 
them exactly where they have no business to be— 
on the affairs of other individuals. 

Do you want an illustration? Look, Madame, at 
that small whelp of mischief waiting behind your 
chair—and whom you for your sins must for the 
present endure, in the absence of a better. He can- 
not hand a plate decently—he spills, smashes and 
bumps against corners, ad libitum—but he can do 
one thing to perfection, and ad libitum—he can 
lieten-qgand the more the guests talk about “ other 
people,” the more rapt is his attention—the more do 
his eyes dilate—the more is he rooted stock still— 
the more does he unheed cries for every thing—the 
more does he stare in lost intensity of curiosity. 

Please, Madame, study that picture carefully fora 
minute, until you fully appreciate the design. Observe 
the dark coloring of stupidity, which casts a Rem- 
brandt chiaroscuro over nearly all the canvas in your 
boy’s vicinity! Observe the Watteau-Lancret soci- 
ety-ease and highly respectable tone of the guests, 
and with what a Gabriel Metzu or Teniers earnest- 
ness they give up their whole souls to talking about 
their neighbors. During the soup it was rather 
stiff—the fish even did not inspire liveliness—but 
now the Burgundy in the glasses does not glow more 
warmly, or pour forth more ruddily than their souls. 
And on this one point—this all-devouring, fascinat- 
ing, glorious subject, of the most private affairs and 
intentions of Mr. and Mrs. Tomdickandharry, that 
lump of kitchen ideas is exactly on your level. 
There, and there on/y. True, he does not under- 
stand one word in three of your well-bred sentences 
—for kitchen “ sass” and gutter quarrels have sup- 
plied the greater part of his vocabulary—but he 
feels as piquantly as you do that something tabooed 
is going on, and that the sudden and unannounced 
entrance of Mrs. Tomdickandharry would be suc- 
ceeded by a ghastly silence! Could the assembly 
only hear his mangled reports to the other servants 
of your conversation!—the efforts at mischief- 
making, the tale-bearing, which will spring up from 
it—how infinitely would they be amused! 

Pray observe, too, Madame, a picture within a 
picture. That portrait on the wall, just above the 





head of that puffy old gentleman who deals out 
piquant details with such an irresistibly knowing 
air, and is rewarded for his talent by shouts of 
laughter, and such oft-repeated notes of admiration 
as “* Well, Mr. Blag, how do you contrive to learn 
every thing about everybody in the way you do? 
You must really walk invisibly!” And Blag half 
shuts his eyes and shrugs his shoulders—oh, that 
funny, cute old Blag !—but oh, Madame, when Blag 
was listening just now to his vis-a-vis, how much he 
looked like yon whelp of a waiter-boy ! 

Excuse us—the picture? Oh—ah!—the picture! 
That portrait, Madame, is of Mrs. Grundy—the 
high priestess of the sacred religion of Que dira t’on, 
or “ what will the world say?” Most appropriately 
placed is it, for the dinner party is one of her con- 
gregations, and the affairs of other people her litany, 
and what is none of her business the great main- 
spring of her faith. For where the private affairs of 
others are not debated, there the spirit of the Great 
Priestess groweth dim and sad, and where they 
speak of matters of taste and reading, and of hu- 
manity, she vanisheth utterly away and is no more 
seen—yea, we have known a whole evening to pass, 
(but it was among the most cosmopolite of men of 
the world and glorious women,) where the faintest 
tone of her was not perceptible, even from the Com- 
ment vouz portez vouz, mon cher? down to the bon 
soir! And there was great peace in that meeting— 
joyousness and the illimitable true-heartedness of 
great and noble bricks beyond all measure! 

The greatest worshiper of Dame Grundy, to our 
knowledge—(we say nothing of Paul Pry, for the 
conception of Paul is too narrow for such broad 
bounds of secret impertinence and mean inquisitive- 
ness as the Grundy-ites develop,)—was one Snap- 
per—and a more appropriate nickname could not be 
invented. Snapper’s whole life—his whole forte— 
his whole existence—lay in such deeds and doings 
of other people—including, of course, such foibles— 
as they would not care to have made a subject of 
general conversation, and such, indeed, as it would 
hurt their feelings to have known at all. What was 
none of his business permeated Snapper’s whole 
dirty being, flowed in his snobbish blood, tickled 
his vulgar brain, inspired his miserable intellect, 
and thrilled through his whole vile existence. Swe- 
denborg’s angels, who searched the human soul for 
knowledge, couldn’t have got an original idea out 
of him—he was all made up of the privacies of 
families and affairs more or less secret, sweet and 
precious. 

Oh, reader !—fancy a prying face, with an expres- 
sion of terrier about the lower jaws, mean-droll 
eyes; the air of one always listening to hear you 
out, but who will come out quickly with something 
of his own, as soon as you are done speaking. And 
we pray you note this last characteristic with some 
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eare, for it is a badge of all the ultra snappers-up of 
personal trifles. ‘“ Going out” a great deal, (for the 
value and piquancy of gossip is vastly enhanced by 
the shelf of “society” from which it is pilfered,) 
and circulating much in the volatile world, Snap- 
pers learn to listen respectfully, that they may learn, 
and also to give their acquisitions utterance in the 
mest impressive and piquant manner. Hence a 
peculiar rapid twinkle of the eye, by which ye may 
know them—hence an indescribable proneness to 
jerk the chin up, obsexvable in all scandalmongers— 
hence in many cases a half twist of the head to one 
side, resulting from much listening. And hence, 
too, a certain well-balanced reserve in their narra- 
tions, (grossly mistaken by the young for a well- 
bred air,)—a something like a pause before giving a 
gossiping tit-bit—ah, the poisoned arrow always 
darts forward the more fiercely for being drawn back 
a little! 

Snapper had some claims to education—for he 
was a small ‘‘ professional”—some small accomplish- 
ments—for they were needed to advance him in that 
“society” where only grew such Hesperides-apples 
of knowledge as he deemed worth picking. But 
Snapper, with all his scraps of reading, and music, 
and fluent talk about every novelty, cared nothing 
for them all. The interest did not go below the 
surface. How dull and vanishing and lifeless did 
Snapper become, when among half a dozen REAL 
people, who talked of what they /oved—how mean 
and pitiful were his dancing-dog efforts at being 
funny—how wretchedly answer-less his comments 
on the subject-topic! But oh!—how quick the 
bullet-head flew around, into what a grin the eyes 
were twisted, how the chin went tilting up sideways 
when somebody inadvertently let drop a remark 
which had the fifteenth degree of consanguinity to 
the affairs or deeds of some individual! The ani- 
mal was awake. A cat after a bird—a terrier at a 
rat—enough said! — 

It was impossible for a decent man to hear Snap- 
per talk without a rapidly growing feeling of irrita- 
tion, which became after a while positively blister- 
ing. The manriages, the intentions, the non-inten- 
tions, the family quarrels, the private and sacred 
sorrows, the disappointed hopes of scores of people, 
of whom Suapper had no personal knowledge what- 
ever, all came pouring out, all rendered piquant by 
some ridiculous comparison, all belittled by his ac- 
cent; all discreditable, because they came from him. 
You felt ashamed of yourself for listening—you 
hated wit, because his meanness made prying im- 
pertinence seem droll. Even a bow from Snapper 
in the street was as if somebody were meddled with 
—the very shape of his bat was a qualm of con- 
science, 

Snapper died one day. We were very glad when 
we heard it. He listened as attentively as he could, 
but certainly not with his whole force to the good 
elergyman in attendance on him, until he caught at an 
allusion to the one who had not on a wedding-gar- 
ment. He was fast paling in death, but at the word he 
twisted his head around in the old manner, screwed 
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up his eyes, and picking at the sheet, remarked in a 
ghastly, cute manner, “‘ Talking of wed—ding gar- 
ments—did you hear—that—when—Mary Bluyster 
and her—two—sisters—were married all in one 
month—they ac-tually had the same dress—made 
ov—er—for—all—three. It’s—a—fact—I ass—ure 
you!” 

And the soul of Snapper had taken its flight, with 
all its vast stores of miscellaneous personal know- 
ledge, to a land where that knowledge was doubtless 
of great value to it! 


otbab .Plato’s argument, in the Pheedo, for the im- 
mortality of the soul, and that of Fichte’s, drawn 
from duty uncompleted, are no stronger than the 
one of eternally-beautiful, ever-reviving Nature—the 
oldest and most beautiful of all—yet ever new and 
fresh and lovely—as Clara Doty shows in the follow- 
ing, where, as in every thing else which she writes, 
lies a deep and delicate mystery : 


RESURGAM. 

If I could die when all the flowers died, 

Be buried with them when the autumn rain 
Beats out the rose’s last red flush of pride, 

And stains the late fresh greenness of the plain. 
O, then it seems that as the buried seed, 

Calm i might sleep through Winter’s chilly reign; 
And when the merry Spring his captives freed, 

Throw off the sod and look on Earth again. 
I cannot sleep an everlasting sleep, 

I cannot have the earth for ages bloom 
With flowers and forests, and lie buried deep, 

My eyes and heart in dust, within a tomb. 


With the fair violets and the cypress-flowers, 
With the sweet roses planted over me, 


My dust shall spring in warm sunshine and showers, 
And as a flower I shall live and see. 


ssunian Appropriate writing is a great institution, 
and if adapting literary fire-works to a brilliant and 
shiny subject be a proof of genius, then the Sage of 
Brooklyn Heights is among the artists. Take the 
following, which is quite as much of a gem as the 
stone in his cabinet which he describes: 

‘Tt will return a pleasant smile in an atmosphere 
of bright sunshine, in the halos of its bright scintil- 
lations are presented all the beautiful tints of the 
rainbow, and in its corruscations it displays the 
waves of light as bright and as glorious as the sheet 
lightning of a thunder-cloud,” 

After that, it was quite needless for Merriam to 
tell us that Russian malachite is nothing to this 
mineralogical marvel, whose veins “display a splen- 
dor of magnificence that almost imparts inspiration 
to thought, for it is Nature.” Talking of malachite 
reminds us of the cruel and snobbish retort of Prince 
Esterhazy to one who showed him, with some pride 
perhaps, a scarf-pin of the precious material. “Oh 
yes,” was the reply, “ /’ve got a chimney-piece made 
of the same stuff.” 

OUR JOSEPHINE. 


“ Red cheeks are only oxygen in another shape. 
Girls anxious to wear a pair will find them where 
the roses do—out of doors.” 


“Will they, indeed?” remarked Miss Josephine 
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Hoops, as she laid down the number of “ The Fa- 
miliar Friend,” containing the extract. “ Well, if 
duing as the roses do will help a lady to color, one 
might as well never get up at all—for I’m certain 
sure that the flowers stay in their beds all day. 
Now if I’m ever metamorphosed into any thing 
horticultural, I hope it will be into a camelia— 
they’re the only vegetables that ever get a chance 
to go to the Opera—gracious goodness! I do won- 
der if it was Jim Van Peester that sent me that 
lovely bouquet last night?” And turning to her 
toilette she was soon doing up the roses and lilies 
on her own face, by a much more expeditious pro- 
cess than that involved by fresh air and exercise— 
one in which two “ sassers,” a vial of wash, some 
half-burnt matches, a paper of Monpelas, some anti- 
mony powder, and blue China ground paper, “ to do 
the veins with,” shone conspicuous. 


we Lhe New Orleans Bee, giving an account of 
the arrival in that city of Billy Bowlegs, thus no- 
tices a visit made by him to the Museum: 


“We learned from Billy Bowlegs’ own lips, while 
he was at the Museum, that he killed 100 men in 
one day with his own hand. The waxen repre- 
sentations of Gens. Scott and Taylor in the Museum 
attracted his special admiration. ‘ They were great 
men,’ he said, ‘fought him mighty hard.’ As for 
Gen. Harney, of whom a visitor reminded him, he 
said he ‘made him run, ha! ha!’ He took quite a 
fancy to the waxen figure of Mrs. Cunningham’s 
‘blessed baby ;’ ‘’twas his little son Willy,’ he said, 
and he evinced his begging propensity by asking for 
it—a request which Vannuchi had to deny. He was 
particularly earnest in his inquiries about Washing- 
ton, and walked up close to the figure of the Father 
of his Country to examine it minutely. As he came 
out of the Museum he was introduced to his Honor 
Mayor Waterman, and other prominent citizens.” 

* Bowlegs is about 6). He is described to be a 
great imbiber of spirits, and a most inveterate 
beggar.” 


We regret very much to say, and we are most re- 
luectantly compelled to admit, that our own personal 
knowledge of that distinguished and estimable citi- 
zen, Wm. B. Legs, Esq., cannot be adduced as con- 
firming his sobriety; since the only act which we 
ever beheld him perform was the emptying, with 
manifest relish, of a regular six-story slug, “ chuck 
up to the eaves,” of red sky-rocket. Apropos of 
which fluid, we are reminded that John Young, of 
the Westfield Argus, tells some awful stories. Here 
is his last attempt: 


“Some of our younger male readers may have 
heard of ‘brandy that kills at 80 rods.’ An anec- 
dote told us the other day discloses the fact of a 
compound, called whisky, considerably more certain 
in its effects. Charley D., attending a dance one 
evening, feeling in first rate spirits, got his keg 
pretty full of ‘ardent,’ and finally retired to the pri- 
vacy of an arm-chair, where he sat comfortably 
‘cornered,’ and pretty much incapable of locomo- 
tion. Just then H came along, and seeing him 
addressed him with—‘ What’s the matter, Charley ? 
Laid out, eh?’ An ’otire mistake; didn’t take more’n 
a thimbleful,’ hiccoughed Charley ; ‘ wanted ‘80-rod 
wh’-whisky,’ and the mis’rble fool gave me ‘tn- 
stanter ’” 





eee The following exquisite lyric is another of 





the posthumous poems of Mrs, Barclay Pennock, 
otherwise known as Lydia Caldwell. There is some- 
thing singular and touching in this publishing the 
lyrics of the dead—well do we remember when Pen- 
nock, now departed also, consulted with us on pub- 
lishing these songs! Passed away with the roses; 
away to the wonderful world— 

“ Where the cock never crew, 

Where the rain never fell and the wind never blew.” 


To the Silent Land. 


THE LIGHT ON THE SEA. 
Around ber pleasant island home, 
The Summer winds blew soft and low; 
On errands from the utmost earth, 
The charmed ships went to and fro, 
Swift sailing from the sunrise flush, 
And from the sunset’s latest glow. 


When in the blue-spaced ocean-world 
The night-time slowly had deceased— 
Her bright-eyed babe upon her knee— 
She turned her face unto the East; 
To where the golden deeps increased, 
And all the day broke suddenly. 
She said, “ A light is on the sea, 
A light is on the Summer sea! 
It shines, my babe, for thee and me, 
Through all the happy world!” 
All day upon their magic course 
The charmed ships did swiftly sail, 
Blown on by many a scented wind 
And many a perfume-laden gale, 
But standiug at the helm that night, 
A sailor heard a woman’s wail. 


For when o’er a)l the waste sea-world 
The eyelids of the Dark were pressed, 
Her babe lay dead upon her knee, 
Her hands lay ou her childless breast. 
Then moaned she turning toward the West, 
“There is no light upon the sea— 
No light, my only babe, for thee! 
No light upon the dreary sea, 
Nor avy light of life for me 
In all the darkened world!” 

......A correspondent inquires of us whether it is 
80 difficult a matter to learn a foreign language as is 
generally supposed, and in what manner can any 
one unable to employ a teacher best acqnire such an 
accomplishment? Without being authority on the 
subject, we venture to offer a few remarks, which 
may aid in dissipating the many errors prevalent in 
regard to it. 

In the first place, it is a very easy matter for any 
person, at any time of life, to acqiire at least a pass- 
able knowledge of a language, and this, of evenings, 
in the family circle, may be made almosta matter of 
amusement. Thousands of persons, old and young, 
go annually to Europe, without so much as ten 
words of French at their command, when, by a little 
previous applicatien, they might have materially 
contributed not only-to comfort and economy, but te 
their happiness. Those who are ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the country in which they dwell, are, in a 
certain sense, deaf and dumb, and as Bacon remarks, . 
“‘they go abroad, not to travel, but to go to school.” 

It is a stupid idea of many persons, particularly 
with those whose education has been neglected that, 
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as they express it, “there’s no use of my trying to 
learn a language at my time of life.” They will 
cheerfully undertake the most wearisome and toil- 
some mental exercises in business, cipher for hours, 
write delicate and shrewd letters, but will not study 
a foreign language, because, forsooth, they believe 
that to be scholars’ work, and they are no scholars. 
So we have known gentlemen to pass a score of years 
in daily intercourse with foreigners, and wish every 
day that they understood the language, and yet 
never could summon up energy enough to devote a 
few of the evenings which they frittered away, to 
very pleasant and profitable studies. 

The absurd idea that what is popularly called a 
“talent for languages,” is necessary (like an ear for 
music in sounds) to qualify one for the study, hinders 
many. Certainly it is a fine thing to have this 
talent, but it is not indispensable. By a talent for 
languages, we understand a miraculous ease in learn- 
ing them almost intuitively, by mere association 
which a few gifted persons possess. Never having 
had the first gleam of it ourself, we cannot speak 
from personal experience how its mental action may 
be. We have known an Englishman thus gifted to 
pick up more German in three months than we 
learned during the year; and we have heard a 
Spanish boy learning and speaking in six weeks after 
coming to this country, more English than most for- 
eigners acquire in six months. Educated Slavonians 
and Hungarians, owing, possibly, to the fact that 
they are accustomed to acquire half a dozen widely 
differing tongues in infancy, often present miracu- 
lous iustances of prompt linguistic acquisitions. 
These instances are, however, very rare. 

But though there may be no talent for languages 
latent in a mind, there may be a great love of them, 
and better still there may be industry, and where 
these exist, joined to common intelligence, there is 
every guarantee that a tongue may be speedily ac- 
quired. And this is notrifle. No one at the present 
day can really be called fully educated if ignorant of 
French, and the scientific man and belles lettres 
scholar must constantly admit that he lacks an im- 
portant aid if destitute of German. What so vile as 
to hear a person utterly ignorant ef the pronunci- 
ation of the tongue, trying to get off a French phrase 
or word! And how many persons are there who are 
fond of affecting elegance and a superior tone, who 
are thus constantly rendering themselves ridiculous 
by giving utterance to sounds which torment and 
puzzle them in the utterance? sounds which a very 
little study—even a few days or hours—would en- 
able them to give correctly. If there is any rule 
which people should follow, it is to never suffer a 
French word to pass their lips, unless they are con- 
fident that it is pronounced correctly. 

Reader, if you live in a remote district, cannot 
obtain a teacher, and, perhaps, cannot even afford 
many books, you can still learn languages, at a few 
dollars outlay. Procure, in the first place, a good 
dictionary. Abridgments and pocket editions, and 
all such stuff, are good for reference for a few lead- 
ing words in a counting-house, but they are a tor- 





' 
ment and a nuisance to the student. Get, then, the 


very best and largest dictionary in as large type as 
possible, and then buy a grammar and a New Testa- 
ment. From the American Bible Society, in New 
York, you can obtain Testaments in almost any lan- 
guage, many of them with an English version on 
every other column. These Testaments are sold ata 
nominal price—those in Spanish and English, Ita- 
lian, Swedish and Danish, German, etc., and Eng- 
lish are furnished, handsomely bound in leather, for 
from three shillings to half a dollar. 

If your grammar does not teach the pronunciation, 
(which it ought to do,) the very cheap and excellent 
little works by Monteith, published and sold by our 
neighbors, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, may be com- 
mended—in fact, they will be useful to any one. 
These brochures are entitled French, Spanish, etc., 
“Without a Master,” and are sold at 25 cents a 
piece. With the instructions in them, and a very 
little aid from any chance friend, the pronunciation 
can be easily acquired. Some sounds are difficult to 
catch, but these are very few. Thus the French u, 
the German 6, the Spanish // will require some prac- 
tice. But all such little impediments soon vanish 
before a very little resolute practice. 

Let the student then take a sentence—say of Span- 
ish, and compare it carefully with the same in Eng- 
lish. Some words he will detect the meaning of at 
once. Let him bear these in mind. He will, in ex- 
amining, in a few sentences, soon find that the verbs 
are formed differently from those in English. Thus, 
estaban means “they were,” involving two words, Let 
him then turn to the grammar, and finding the 
verbs, read them over until he has acquired a gen- 
eral idea of their structure. Then he may observe 
that das ovejas means “the sheep.” The grammar will 
teach him on examination that the article e/ or the 
is varied in form, according to the gender and num- 
ber of the noun. By thus translating and using the 
grammar simply as a book of reference, he will, in a 
few days, have acquired a hold on the language. 
As soon as he has a general idea of the inflections 
and conjugations, he will begin to find himself capa- 
ble, on looking ata verb, of guessing what its pri- 
mary word is as given,in the dictionary. A reading 
over the table of irregular verbs will cast further 
light on the subject. 

The ground once broken, and the principal points 
of the grammar mastered, as they occur, the comple- 
tion of the New Testament in a foreign tongue is a 
very easy matter. If carefully read, the constant 
repetition of the same words and phrases, most of 
which are already (we will hope) familiar to the 
student from infancy, cannot fail to fix in his mind 
a large vocabulary, as well as the mechanism of the 
language. 

Having gone so far, let him get by heart, and with 
the utmost accuracy in pronunciation, a few score 
phrases, referring to the needs of daily life. These 
he will probably find in his grammar. Those who 
have any taste for poetry, will find that the getting 
by heart a few simple ballads, will enable them te 
remember many words with great ease, besides per- 
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fecting them in accent and quantity. Declamation 
or much reading aloud of the text, is also condneive 
to perfection. 

Never be afraid or ashamed to talk in a foreign 
language. If you only know a dozen words, bring 
them out. It is remarkable how much can be done 
with a little by an ingenious person It is said that 
the entire vocabulary of Italian opera librettos does 
not embrace more than six hundred words—a singular 
proof, if true, of the limited range of ideas in their 
construction. And we have no doubt that a thou- 
sand words, well selected out of any language, will, 
with such knowledge of the grammar as may be ac- 
quired in three or four months, enable any person to 
maintain a general conversation on ordinary topics. 

Those who have studied Latin at school, will find 
the Italian Testament mere child’s play, and after 
reading it, French will present no great difficulties. 
Mueh is said of the great difficulty attending the ac- 
quisition of German, but we never could see in what 
respect German was harderthan French. There are 
s0 many words in German almost identical with 


their equivalents ia English, that the student at | 


onee learns something. Thus arm, finger, and hand 
are both English and German, and a person of quick 
perception easily remembers that knie, bart, blut, 
bi wst, ellbogen, haar, kinn, leber, lippen, lunge, 
nage., DASE, rippe, schulter, zunge, mean knee, beard, 
blood, ‘east, elbow, hair, chin, liver, lips, lungs, 
nail, nose, 7ibs, shoulder, and tongue. Apropos of 
German, we take the liberty of remarking, that we 
believe that by far the best and easiest work extant 


to perfect one in its mysteries, is Fiillborn’s Instruc- 


tor, published by Lippincott, of this city. 


We do not speak as an authority in these re- | 


marks—we simply give a few directions for those 





who, unable to obtain teachers, wish to acquire at | 


leisure, and with the least possible pains, some in- 
sight into modern languages. And the fact that 
there are many such among our readers, will, we 
trust, be our apology for giving in the “ Easy Talk” 
so long a disquisition on a subject which is rather 
useful than entertaining. 


THE WORLD. 
BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 
‘“« Fortibus et fidelibus corone.” 


Poor, ill-used, beaten, slandered world! 
Thou hast one friend—at least, in me, 

For through thy coarse and rugged garb 
Full many a beauty I can see. 


For as the golden juice is born 

Of the rough barked, earth rooted vine, 
So many high and noble souls 

Are reared in those rough arme of thine. 


Puny and mean are those who rave 
About thy “cruel, dark deceit,” 
Poor baby minds! they do not know 
Thou doest it to spur their feet. 


They shrink and tremble at thy frown, 
And then sit down in weak despair; 

Letting the braver ones go on, 

And leave them in their weakness there. 








Thou grand old world! oh, let me be 
Among the bold who feel thy frown, 
Yet onward toil with strengthened heart, 

And win at last the victor’s crown. 


Good for Emily! very good! Yes, never despair, 
and above all, never believe when hopes are crushed, 
and a lovely air-castle goes headlong into ruin, that 
the memory of it will cast darkened hours over all 
your life. Those dark eyes which passed from you 
to another in youth—you had learned from them a 
new lesson in beauty, and in days to come, you will 
love other eyes the more, because they resemble 
them. That disappointed ambition—to realize it 
you developed intellectual powers, and brought out 
energies which, if they were fruitless then, will be 
available for greater and better aims in future. 
With most human hopes it is as with the rude Cyclo- 
pean dwellings which were destroyed by war—but 
whose ruins were the quarries whence the stately 
temples of pure Greek art arose. But our idea is far 
more exquisitely expressed by Mary G. P. Paulmier, 
in a fine lyric, in the Poughkeepsie Independent 
Examiner: 

‘Long, love, long ago, 

We saw those bright hopes fade away— 
Those wreaths untwine; all, all, save one, 
Sank in life’s morning-sea. 

Yet oft those music-gushings 

From that warm-hued long ago, 

Float up in ideal dreams and songs, 

Like frost-work tracery.” 


Ts not that a beautiful idea, beautifully set in the 
gold of poetry ? 


.-.e The following refers to an item in the Cabinet 
of Kisses in the May Granam. Will our old friend, 
the N. Y. Picayune, permit us to assure Miss Sasey- 
frass that the writer of the remarks in question is not 
only a bona fide lady, generically speaking, but also 
one who is as fully and perfectly entitled to the 
name in every complimentary, social and creditable 
sense, as any person living. For another onslaught, 
vide the following, which comes anonymously, but in 
a decidedly friendly female hand: 


GERMANTOWN, Para., 5th Menth, 1858. 

Friend Leland—I see thee has excited the spirit 
of retaliation among thee lady friends, concerning 
moustaches, One in thy May number, leads thee to 
believe she admires them; and greatly prefers a 
kiss under their protection, to one upon open ground: 
now I will give thee my opinion. A_ beautiful 
mouth is as tempting to me as to thee, to my sex as 
to thine; and, candidly, dost thee think it would 
add to the dewy sweetness of a ludy’s lip, to have it 
incommoded by a profusion of hair. Thee will, per- 
haps, say there is a difference. Well, if it would en- 
hance the rapture to thy sex, I may be inclined to 
imagine it does, even now, to mine; but I—I have 
an engagement ring, and that ring was given with 
a long burning pressure on my lips—I am very 
aure I could not have felt half its heat, or much ap- 
preciated the perspective, if an odious and inanimate 
moustache were to share equally with me every repe- 
tition of the same. oo ile Mag, Be 
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Ahem! Not being a young lady we cannot say 
what we should have done if Nature bad placed us 
in that predicament—nor can we say with what de- 
gree of favor or disfavor we should have regarded 
mustached wooers, The difference to which our cor- | 
respondent alludes is to our disadvantage. As re- 
gards the ladies we can distinctly recall one Spanish 
beauty—lovely if there ever was loveliness—whose 
upper lip was darkened to a degree which would 
have inspired envy in many a male specimen of 
Young America—and the man who wouldn’t have 
kissed that girl , and then there was 
adiva whom we used to see in Paris—a lionne 
around at the balls—faney the Venus of Arles with 
a mustache as thick as her own upper lip! she owned 
that she had shaved for it because tout le monde | 
found it so piquant! This is a queer world we live | 
in, and meanwhile we wont be answerable for not 
admiring pretty and witty women, though they were 
bearded like Madame Cleofullia. 

This brings us to the legend of Santa Barba, who 
was so bearded that nobody would kiss her. Alas! 
she was so excessively barbed that nobody could 
have kissed her had they tried—she existed ina 
state of porcupine purity and cheveux de Frisian 
virtue. 














Personne n’ osatt y approcher. 

Santa Barba wasn’t the name of this lady—those 
who would find the real cognomen must look in John 
Murray’s Tyrol—but she was a bailet dancer—the 
Hilsler or Taglioni, or L’Amoureux of her time 
said time being the X century—and she being very 
strict was very much annoyed by the “intentions” 
of the young fellows, and did all in her power to re- 
pulse them—but in vain! 

We have forwarned the reader that this was to be 








a marvelous legend, and one of incredible wonders, 
The fair figurante, despite the capers which she 
cut, was very pious, and what was also to the pur- 
pose she was very moral. Asa farmer once said to 
us, in speaking of a very good girl—“ apple-dump- 
lings were nothing to it.” When she was spinning 
in a pirouette she reflected on the manner in which 
the world and all in it go spinning through Eternity. 
(We believe, on second thoughts, that we'll own 
up to having hooked that idea from the Hymn of 
the Dancing Dervishes, who make precisely the same 
reflection while they are revolving a la girouette.) 

When she went behind the scenes they were there 
—those nasty lovers! when she went to rehearsal 
they were there—when she got up in the morning 
they were there—when she fled for a little rest to 
the outsidermost parts of the county they had got 
there before her! Like Figaro she had no rest by 
day or by night—as largo al factotum hath it, 

“ La de de, diddle de, dump da!” 

Till, finally, the dear little soul who had begun to 
feel a disgust for bouquets—to despise bracelets—to 
loathe balloon skirts and compliments in bad Italian 
—to hate the boxes, detest benefits, and most of all 
to detestisissify her adorerers—prayed to heaven to 
be liberated from all things in general, and young 
gentlemen in particular. She was a brave, fine girl 
—anyhow! 





Poor heart! when we reflect on what many a no- 
ble, dear good girl’s soul has suffered in this life in 
the same way—of the heart aches beneath the gar- 
ment of worldliness, and the bitter tears poured on 
the scorching flames of temptation lit by evil hands 
—aye, when we do think of those tears we pity the 
man, if MAN there be, who would not redeem them, 
drop for drop with his heart’s blood. Poorchildren! 


So she prayed that she might lose all her beauty— 
all her fascination—all her loveliness. And the re- 
quest was as good as granted, for when she awoke 
on the following morning her merry little mouth 
and her delicate chin with its dimple, and the rosy 
cheeks with their loveliness—yes, almost the very 
eyes themselves were covered up by a beard. 


And such abeard!! *Twas not a delightful, splen- 


| did pair of military whiskers, my dear young lady; 


such as your last beau bad—and such as La Belle 
Fosseusse lamented that the Sieur de Croix had not, 
those would have been worth having, quoth she. 
No—it was a great, horrible, dreadful, furious high 
old beard—(burrah ! we've got a simile)—in a word 
twas like the beard of the giant in the story of Tom 
Hickathrift, out of which beard the swallows who 
built their nests in it flew in terror when they heard 
the thunder of the giant’s voice. Or shall we soar 
yet higher to the beard of the giant in the Talmudie 
legend, one hair of which — 

But no, Say that it was the beard of a sapeur, or 
of Colonel Porter of the Spirit. That will do fora 
humble writer of limited means. We cannot afford 
in these hard times to give our victim more beard 
than that, when.the Flam of a Thousand Bowers 
costs fifty cents a bottle, and even the Caterpillary 
Degenerator and Trick-over-us is taxed at a quarter. 
Small as it was it stuck out big and furious and 
bristly—and hung down in front—ever so far—like 
Aaron’s, “ way, down, down.” In a word it effect- 
ually concealed all her charms—and that was all 
she wanted. Adieu, bouquets; farewell billets 
d’amour, good-by bracelets—dbon soir la compagnie ! 


“Farewell then, all the world adieu; 
Teresa is no more for you, 

Farewell all pleasures, sports and joys, 
Never till now esteemed toys— 
Farewell house and farewell home, 
She’s for the Moors and martyrdom,” 


But the moors which this lady went in for were 
not those of which Crashaw sung—no, she only 
went ‘over the mountain and over the moor,’ and 
built herself a hermitage where she lived and died— 
adear good child to the last, beard or no beard—and 
died sincere and innocent in her goodness—for she 
was not one, as the French proverb says, to faire 
barbe de paille a@ Dieu. 

And thou, oh reader, who in reading this history 
may’st have felt inclined to rire sons barbe—or laugh 
beneath thy beard—go, oh go to—the Tyrol. There 
thou wilt see to this day the chapel of this lady and 
in it her image; less beautiful but not less curious 
than that of the Venus durbata—known to Roman 
dames of old. 
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“Now of beards there be 
Such a companie, 
Of fashions such a throng; 
That ’tis very hard, 
To treat of the beard, 
Though it be ne’er so long.” 


As Le Prince d’ Amour singeth. But we are under 
the impression that we have given our fair young 
Friend in Germantown a comment this time on fe- 
male beards. Yea—talked till our beard has 
‘grown.” 


se Lhe following by.our old friend of Seceder 
Falls, is declared by one of the expert, a gentleman 
who has been there and inspected the brand, to be 
the “ reelingest tipsy article” on record. It is Bac- 
chanailed in and the points clinched. Decidedly 
the prose-Muse of our friend Picaroon cuts up some 
of the most cypriantic capers which were ever 
danced in her most Corybantic days. But to the 
piece. 

TIBBS ON THE MAGICAL HORN, 
ORATION REPORTED BY PICAROON PAX. 


On a late occasion seeing a crowd gathered on a 
corner, I approached and found my old friend Tibbs, 
the “Grade Moral Phlozopher,” mounted on a bar- 
rel addressing a motly crew of loafers and old bung- 
eyed soakers. He appeared to have but just “ opened 
out,” and below I give a faithful report of his oration : 

“*Zhendlemen, vriends! This world is full of 
phlozophers ; they are to be zeen everywhere—budt 
yer don’t know ’em. You zomedimes zee ’em hang- 
gin round a bar sbeculadin’ on the schances vor gid- 
din’ a drink—budt yer pass ’em by. Yer zomedimes 
zee em with a t-trio of curious medalig cups exhib- 
ert-ding d-the mysderious schanges of madder, 
(matter) bud-t yer don’dt know ’em—yer don’t know 
e-’er phlozophers—yer dond’t know d-that wile 
d-they ’pear ter be engazhed d-in demonstrading the 
zingerler phernomernon of d-the bresence of a cer- 
tain liddle globule of madder (galled by d-the vulgar 
th “liddle zhoker,”) in an unexpected zituation, an’ 
its abzence ware its looked vor, d-ther alzo drawing 
gonglusions as to d-the amount of brains contained 
d-in yer granium. 

Bud-t yer zee ’em ina purer s-date in ’er more 

_ quieter walks in life, ware like me d-they have es- 
chewed d-all manner of labor as-z-an impedermen-d 
to the faithful brosegution of ’er pbilozofical studies, 
an-d-are vound devoting d-ther whole dime an’ 
enershies to d-the grade queshion. 

I zee aroun-dme many drue phlozofers—many 
whose devotion to’er gallin’ is zo grade thad-d-they 
forego all pecuniary advandidg-es liable to acrue to 
them vrom laboring with d-ther hands, that d-ther 
mindz-z-may not be distracted vrom ‘er grade 
queshion, by oular thoughts connected-d-with biznez. 

Zhendiemen, I’me’r-z-z student of haman nazhur! 
not as drezz’d-dub an’ glossed-d-d-over with ’er 
gilding of pride: budt human nazhur in ’er raw— 
human nazhur without superfluities! I voller d-the 
wise brecept-—‘ know thyzelf,’ an’ I gommenze-z-at 





home: In d-the virst blace, begause I don’t ’ave to 
dravel fur to per-zue my studies, and in d-the zecond 
I can better unders-z-dand d-the suc-zess of my 
ex-beri-ments. Vriendz d-they gall me a s-zot, a 
drun-gard! My sakes, of wat ab-zurdities will not 
d-this people nexd be guil-dy? Zhendlemen, I’me’r 
z-sperimenting—I’me’r bur-zuing my philozofical 
studies—I’me’r inves-di-ga-ding the ob-eration of 
spirit on madder (matter.) I’me zhist now engazshed 
in tracing the mys-de-rious in-vlu-ences exerted 
over man by d-the Magical Horn. 

Yaz, yaz, “d-drunk or grazy! drunk or grazy !” 
thats-s-ollers the cry raised by th’ ignorant rabble 
to drown the veice of zhenius! Vriendz, ear me 
vor my gause! vor I’me zound in phlozophy and 
deep in demonolo-zhy. I’me’r phlozopher, a poet, 
a brophet—I zee zites, ’ear zounds, and ’ave vizionz. 

I’me’r muzical conjurer, a philozofie wizzard, and 
a magical muzizian—I blay on the Magical Horn. 

And now, gind vriendz, bray ear me go it, 
Vor I’me’r gen-o-wine philozophical boet— 


A reg-er-ler muzig-al zhenius born, 
An’ zeveetly I blay on the mag-i-gal ’orn. 


Zerpends they say ave bin charmed from ther holes, 

Bud’t I'll vetch em oudt in spite of ’er zoles; 

On my magigal ’orn I'll give a hic-couple of toots, 

And charm a whole reg-hic-ment into my boots. 

I'll blow on this ’orn a few magigal notes, 

An’ all the gray boggles, big phan-hic-tom goats; 

An’ ghouls an’ goblius, will trip to the sound, 

While a thousand blue devils are dan-zin around. 

Here Tibbs, with eyes staring wildly, darted from 

his perch and ‘plunging into an old crockery 
crate, buried his head in the straw—ecrying in a 
smothered voice—“ Znaiks! znaiks! take ’em off, 
take ’em off! Oh! gind vriends, gant yer zave me ? 
zave me or I’me devou-hic-erd !” 


soenes Reader—don’t you like the following? We do. 


MY TREASURE, 

Sparkling brightly ‘neath my eyes 

What upon my bosom lies? 

Formed of many gems it seems, 

Rubies bright and sapphire gleams; 

Shining with a chastened glow, 

Through a veil of purest snow. 

What this gem of purest grace? 

Tis a little baby face! 

BertTHa von T—. 
Brava! bravissima! That’s what may be called 

life-poetry. f 


.«++es Lhere is many a cold piece of conventionalism 
cast over an aching heart; many a mantle of prim 
propriety over warm love; many a gentle union of 
genial friendship killed by fear of showing emotions 
which are, after all, eminently creditable to human- 
ity, and belong to its best feelings—and the grand 
worldly name for the whole hollow deceit is—Self 
Control! In the following very well drawn drama- 
tic lyric, we have this bad form of a good thing 
very well set forth. 

SELF-CONTROL. 
BY SANS SOUCI. 


They knew that I had loved thee, 
They knew that thou hadst been 
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As false and fickle as the leaf 
Which any breeze may win; 

They saw us meet—icy despair 
Had palsied mind and soul, 

A smile was frozen on my lips, 
They called it—self-control! 

I gave my hand, a cold, dead weight 
It lay within your own, 

I spoke some words of greeting 
Without a sigh or moan; 

You trembled as you met my gaze, 
J sat all pale and cold, 

And gave no sigh of agony, 
They praised my self-coutrol. 

You left my side, I sought my room 
I knelt and strove to pray, 

With one wild shriek my senses fled, 
For weeks I raving lay. 

It passed, and left a shattered frame, 
Crushed heart, earth-weary soul, 
No hope in life; and what are these ? 

The price of self-control. 


..ee Talking of hoops. Our eye has just rested, 
in George Ruggles’ Comedy of Jgnoramus, (edition 
of 1787,) on the following lines, in which Ignoramus 
promises to give Rosabella 


“Gownas, silkcoatos, kirtellos and petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, stomacheros and periwoggos.” 


Farthingales are thus explained in a note, “ Phil- 
lipsin his Dictionary, renders Fardingale, “a whale- 
bone circle that ladies formerly wore on their hips, 
and on which they tied their petticoats. They were 
so large as to occasion a proverb, “ Send Verdingales 
to Broadgates in Oxford.” Fuller explains this in 
his Worthies. In a copy. of this book formerly in 
the possession of the well-known Mr. William Oldys, 
Norroy King at Arms, is the following note in his 
own handwriting: ‘“ Lady Frances Howard, Count- 
ess of Eseex, wore one (a Farthingale) in the mid- 
dle of King James’s reign; so did other ladies. 
The fashion is only altered in the whalebone hoops 
our women wear now.” 

We call attention to this as showing that the pre- 
sent fashion of hoops is not, as popularly explained, 
merely the renaissance of an old fashion, but of one 
which has twice died out and been revived. In the 
last century people spoke of their great great grand- 
mothers as having worn hoops, just as we now com- 
ment on the dress of our grandmothers. Among 
the hoops now worn we find the following varieties 
advertised: ; 

Watch-spring extension skirts, with 6, 8 and 11 
springs; steel spring expansion skirts; Damascus 
watch spring skirts ; lace imperial steel spring skirts ; 
crown royal steel spring skirts; pompadour steel 
spring skirts; coronation skeleton steel spring skirts ; 
coronation lattice steel spring skirts; misses’ steel 
spring extension skirts ; misses’ skeleton and lattice 
skirts; child’s steel spring extension skirts; child’s 
skeleton and lattice whalebone and reed skirts, 
Fourteen different kinds of skirts! Out of such an 
assortment, says a cotemporary, “the lady who can- 
not be pleased, must be opposed to any particular 
kind of skirt, and to all sorts of skirts generally. 








The list embraces skirts enough, if attached one to 
another, to reach the very out-skirts of creation.” 


seuses A celebrated lawyer once concluded an elo- 
quent harangue to the jury against the prisoner, 
with, “He bared his arm to heaven, and—stole the 
sugar.” 


iz’ As an offset to this take the story of the Western 
man, whose wife and nine children were murdered 
by the Indians one day during his absence. At first 
he sat deeply affected but silent among the corpses, 
until a neighbor, by speaking tenderly to him of his 
great loss, produced an outburst of feeling. ‘“ Yes,” 
he exclaimed, making up his face for “a ery”— 
“Yes—it ar the most ridickilous thing that ever 
happened to me in all my life.” 


.+..-A very queer book might be made of the In- 
dian anecdotes of early New England. Here is 
one. Sometime in the colony days an Indian who 
had strayed from his home, after long conference 
with the village clergyman was converted, promising 
to drink ram no more. What was the grief of the 
good pastor the day after, on riding out, to find his 
convert laid out drunk by the roadside. He reined 
in his horse—gazed at him sorrowfully for a long 
time—Senap gave no sign of animation—and with 
a heavy sigh he rode on. 

A loud pig-like grunt caused him to turn his head. 
Indian ; very drunk indeed; was slowly beckoning 
to him with his finger with an air of interest, wis- 
dom, and awful gravity—the pastor wheeled his 
horse around and approached the Relapsed One. 

“Ug—h!” grunted the Senap, once more. 

‘Well, John?” 

“You know dat little business me speak you about, 
yesterday.” 

“‘ Yes, John—of your conversion.” 

“ Ugh !—well me ’clude to give little business up. 
Injun soul berry small concern anyhow.” 

And having thus gracefully eased the mind of the 
clergyman (as he thought) of any serious apprehen- 
sions, he rolled over and in ten seconds was snorting 
like a well-fed porker. And the clergyman having 
lo’d the poor Indian once more with a sigh rode on. 


......Anybody who will shoot song-birds, or in- 
sectivorous birds, is a blackguard. Of late years 
since every booby of a boy who can raise a four dol- 
lar Dutch gun, thinks it fine fun to blaze away at 
any thing feathered, crops and gardens have suffered. 
An occasional wet season kills off the linden worms, 
in Philadelphia, but since birds have become so rare 
the great majority of our city trees are stripped bare 
before September. The robin, swallow, and sparrow 
are the farmer’s and gardener’s best friends, and a 
man we will not say of feeling, but of common 
sense, would as soon shoot at a tame canary bird as 
at one of them. By treating them kindly and feed- 
ing them, any large garden or grove may be made 
the home year after year of thousands of birds— 
orioles, jays, robins, and all—we once knew a young 
lady around whom they would gather for feed like 
chickens, lighting on her arms. The gipsy women 




















in Europe, living much in the woods, become so 
familiar with wild birds that they can take them in 
their hands, and this they will effect in any one spot 
in a day or two. The peasantry attribute it to 
magic, but it is nothing but sitting still and cau- 
tiously feeding the little fellows. And we knew of 
one gentlemen who made his garden a resort for 
humming birds. He inclosed a very large area at 


the end of a building, placing, growing flowers and 


plants in it, and here he kept some humming birds 
for a few days. After letting them go they returned 
and with them others. Is not such care of birds 
more commendable than knocking them over? 
sousing What an exquisitely tender lyric is the fol- 
lowing : 
A FAREWELL. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray: 


Yet, ere we part, one lesson I would leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


sosend Our cotemporary of the Philadelphia Press 
recently gave utterance to some commendatory re- 
marks on Dickens, which we regret that we cannot 
recall—suflice it to say that he praised the great, hu- 
mane and philanthropic novelist as he deserved. 
Dickens long since apologized handsomely for his 
book on America, and no gentleman will ever bear 
malice after an apology. Just now it is becoming 
fashionable in a certain set of old fogies, and among 
illiterate, soured, lop-sided Pharisees, to abuse Dic- 
kens. Fortunately the majority of great-souled, 
christianly disposed, and humane people, appreciate 
his efforts and see that he has one thing most at 
heart—the desire to ameliorate the condition of the 
suffering world. Will the reader, apropos of this 
subject, permit us to reiterate a few corrected com- 
ments on a subject of which one of this author’s 
novels is the text. 


“Few persons seem to be aware that Dickens’ 
novel of Hard Times, so far as touching on the ne- 
cesssity of reforming great social evils is concerned, 
is by far the best work which he has ever written. 
In that book he grasps with a masterly hand the 
great fact that all manner of inventions, all school- 
ing, all securing of food and shelter to men, and 
even providing them with the means of gratifying 
ambition, will do less good, on the whole, than pro- 
viding them with amusement, healthy, pleasant re- 
laxation and genial pursuits. 

Every year sees us in America, as in England, 
diminishing the amount of pleasant, cheerful occu- 
pations, and adding force to and applying fresh 
mental power to grim, serious labor. In all the 
great works undertaken, every thing is done to make 
money or to stimulate fashionable artificial pursuits ; 
but nothing is done for that hearty and heart-felt 
amusement which a few centuries ago formed an 
essential element in life, and which now never finds 
any place in the majority of the lives of our ‘enter- 
prising’ citizens. We have a thousand great enter- 
prises, but no Park; our so-called sqcial pleasures 
must all be performed in the uniform of gloves 
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glacées, with the aid of lorgnettes and carriages, 
and, perhaps, expensive bouquets; we have elegant 
parlor-taught accomplishments, but no manly exer- 
cises. Amusement, in fact, which is not erpensive, 
is not genteel, and from the richest to the poorest, 
gentility is almost invariably the guiding power. 
The result of this has been that tens of thousands 
among us live in precisely the condition of the 
Gradgrind family ; in fact, the very great majority 
of people in our Atlantic and Western cities are ne 
better off. Between false ideas of gentility and 
propriety, many families whose wealth would enable 
them to be very happy, if they could only leave 
ostentation and Mrs. Grundy out of the question, 
contrive to drag life through a mournful monotony, 
which results in breaking down the spirits of the 
weaker ones submitted to its influence, and in driv- 
ing into evil courses, or alienating the higher spirited. 
Such a monotony is a poison to bo ranked, so far as 
ultimate effects are concerned, with those evil courses 
and crimes, the very idea of which would horrify 


those who follow up the Gradgrind system. 


A singular confirmation of the evils of believing 
that food, clothes, exercise, shelter and ‘ moral les- 
sons,’ are all sufficient for humanity, is found in a 
report of the sanitary condition of the British army, 
which has created much surprise and regret, and 
from which it appears that at home in barracks the 
mortality of troops of the line is three times as great 
as that of the wretched, dwarfed, starved and over- 
worked Spitalfields weavers, hitherto regarded as the 
shortest-lived class of men in England. And yet 
the soldiers are better clothed, fed; carefully and 
scientifically dieted indeed, and doctored in accord- 
ance with’ innumerable scientific observations of 
their peculiar maladies, and are warmly housed and 
regularly exercised. Yet with all these advantages 


| over the weavers, they die, while the weavers live ! 


‘Singular fact—very, says some old Gradgrind, 
who cannot comprebend why it is that his boys 
never show any spirit—any energy—any independ- 
ent capacity to take hold, after he has dragooned 
and trained them for years, and from infancy, into 
a state strongly allied to that of soldiers in barracks. 
Of course such things as “irksome routine” and 
‘aimless life’ go for nothing. They ure not down 
in the list of diseases. ‘“‘What under the un are 
we to live for, if not to fulfill our duties? We ought 
to find that satisfaction in doing our work and in 
making meney and in rising in the world, which 
trifling, foolish people find in aimless amusement.” 
When Gradgrind came from the country, he found 
it sufficient for his mind to work and make money. 
All was new to him—the city was a fairy-land; he 
had physical, rustic strength—he knew nothing of 
the desires which education unfolds. 

This is not a pleasant subject, but it is a great 
national evil, and one deserving comment as much 
as any other. It is the great reproach of all the 
reform, and of nearly all the teaching of the day, 
that it is entirely superficial. We scold at wicked- 
ness and vice, yet never touch on the causes. One 
of the most fertile of these is this same life, without 
pleasures which take hold of the heart. Macaulay 
once pointed out the curious fact, that all the exter- 
nal signs of the Puritan had been of late years 
assumed by the world. We see everywhere cropped 
hair and black clothes. But it might be added that 
we have contrived to ingeniously combine what was 
worst in the Puritan with the hollow vices of the 
Cavalier, and without the joyous, hearty merriment 
of the latter. Fortunately, there are unmistakable 
signs of a general agitation of this subject at present 
manifesting themselves by thousands. The press in 
this country, as in England, is discussing the need 
of physical education, of exercise and of out-of-door 
sports, with unwonted energy. It cannot be but 
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that all this discussion heralds the approach of some 


general movement and active reform on the part of 
the public. We need gymupasia, parks, and health 
and strength made fashionable, and it will not be 
well with us until they are so. Who among our 
own citizens will distinguish themselves by acting 
in this matter?” 

asians We are happy to hear that Mr. J. J. Reed, a 
gentleman of considerable literary attainments, and 
who has contributed to Graham’s many excellent 
historical sketches of eminent persons, has reopened 
his Institute for young ladies at No. 1523 Walnut 
Street, one of the most admirable localities in this 
city. Mrs. Reed is a lady who has had eighteen 
years experience in tuition, and bears a high reputa- 
tion for success in training her pupils both morally 
and mentally. Mr. Reed, from his knowledge of 
European languages and from baving graduated in 
the first colleges in England, imparts the advantages 
of the best Huropean systems of education: and 
particular attention is paid to the study of English 
Composition and Polite Literature. We would lay 
some stress on this latter fact, since general literary 
information and culture, though by far the most 
distinguishing signs ofintelligence and refined educa- 
tion, are on the whole far more neglected in most 
schools and colleges than any other branches. 


aie .This is a peculiar world—one of its neutral 
tints being the disposition which some people bave to 
tell the bad, and let the good evaporate. Everybody 
has heard that the natives in the wilder region of 
Kentucky are so far unfamiliar with modern science, 
that they will follow a wagon ten miles, to see if the 
hind wheels will catch up with the fore—but how 
few are aware that these same people, in the bound- 
less hospitality of their hearts dig pit-falls, and set 
traps, baited with whiskey cocktails, by the roadside, 
for the purpose of catching stringers, that they may 
entertain them and make them glad. “Jim! 
Jim,” roared a young man tearing down the road; 
“raise the country! fire off your guns! fotch all the 
chickens down to our house, right away—dad’s cort 
a stranger—he run him down with the dogs—and 
we’ve got him shut up in our parler, and Sally and 
Jenny and Becky are all a kissin’ him by turns, 
while Uncle Ben keeps a givin’ him liquor. Aint we 
a goin’ to hev a time, though! Whar’s your Old 
Blue Grass Billy now? he haint ketched nary a tra- 
veler for six weeks, and dad’s got two in the last 
month!” As we said before, don’t laugh at a region 
until you’ve examined both sides of it. 


THE SILENT RIDER, 
The rider through the mountain pass, 
Where sparkling waters play. 


Through the deep mountain gorges 
On his black horse he sped; 

The river far below him, 
The birch trees overhead, 


* And know’st thou whence thou comest? 
Or whither thy pathway lies?” 

*T knew, but know no longer, 
Thou dame with the deep gray eyes.” 


“What king may claim thy service? 
To whom does thy heart belong ?” 
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“T wander a dreaming captive 
In the land of love and song.” 


“ How shall I know or whither 
My horse’s steps may stray, 

When deep wild spells are on me, 
And thy magic dims the way? 

“Oh, well for thee, thou eagle, 
Who sail’st o’er storm and mist! 

And well for thee, thou chamois, 
For naught of a soul ye wist! 

“And weil thou, sun-lit castle, 
Far gazing o’er the sea; 

The brook, with its headlong foaming, 
Is nothing whatever to thee.” 
“Nothing whatever!” In silence 
She took him by the hand; 

Ever in love and silence, 
Away to the heart’s own land. 


Sanene Some of the forms of our daily food are of 
great antiquity. Pine apple cheese is remarkable in 
this particular, since Martial speaks of cheeses in 
the shape of pine cones, from Umbria, and the reader 
who has ever seen oue of these, is aware that there 
is nothing more like a pine-apple than a pine cone— 
unless, indeed, it be another pine-apple. Cross buns 
and pretzels are of the remotest antiquity, losing 


| themselves in the early dawn of Phoenician times, 








and in the worship of Baltis-Astarte, the primeval 
Venus. The very name of bun—boun—has remained 
unchanged since those days. 


wieh What is the difference between a cat and a 
One has claws at the end of its paws, 
and the other has pauses at the end of its clauses!!! 


document ? 


dibdbe Mrs. Bister undertook to teach Miss Arabella 
Seratch drawing. Miss Arabella was high-tem- 
pered, eccentric, and given to not coming—all of 
which peculiarities were duly charged at the end of 
the first three months bill. “ H—m!” quoth old 
Scratch, as he looked over the document, “a dear 
quarter this, of yours!” “Hum!” re-echoed Mad- 


ame, “a queer daughter that, of yours!” Scratch 
drew the check. 
asses Somebody who has a great love for science, 


and for the muslin combined, proposes to write for 
us “ A Chemical Legend,” embodying selections from 
Kisses by different authors. Quite an idea—and we 
shall be happy to see the MS.—but we commend our 
friend to do one thing ata time. ‘My dear fel- 
low,” said Beau Hickman to a waiter in a hotel, “I 
have respect for flies; indeed, I may say I am very 
fond of flies; but I like to have them and my milk 
in separate glasses; they mix so much better when 
you have control of both ingredients,” 


.--++. We find the following in the Highland, Ohio, 
News, where it appeared several weeke ago: 


“The beautiful lings quoted in the ‘ Editor’s Easy 
Talk” of Granam’s Magazine for April, beginning 
‘It is a beautiful belief,’ and whose author Mr. Le- 
land says is unknown to him, were written by the 
Rev. James H. Perkins, of Cincinnati, who several 
years since drowned himself in a fit of mental aber- 
ration, produced by a distressing malady to which 
he was subject.” 
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We did not know at the time who wrote the lines 
—but though we always strictly adhere to the maxim 
of de mortuuis nil nisi bonum—we cannot help ob- 
serving that it now occurs to us that the bona fide 
author of the poetry was Park Benjamin, by whom 
the leading idea was penned many years ago. Let 
the reader judge for himself: 


“Tt is a beautifal, a blest belief, 
That the beloved dead, grown angels, watch 
The dear ones left behind.” 
Park Benjamin. 
Compare with the following: 
“Tt is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head, 
Are hovering with noiseless wing, 
The spirits of the dead. 


* It is a beautiful belief, 
When #bished our career, 
That it will be our destiny 
To watch o’er others here.” 
Rev. James H. Perkins. 


s++eee Reader, do you know one of those Wyndham 
Flitter sort of characters, who are always “ distantly 
connected ” with everybody. The following from 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, relative to its friend, ‘“‘ The 
Doctor,” is a good one: 


“The Doc. had always a way of claiming every- 
body, who was at all distinguished, as a cousin, 
uncle, or other relative of himself. One day Jim 
asked him whether he knew one Joseph M , of 
county, Mo? Of course the Dec, ‘didn't 
know anybody else.’ Jim mentioned his occupa- 
tion, described his personal appearance, spoke of his 
wealth; all agreed with the doctor’s views—‘ it. was 
his own uncle, by his mother’s side,’ he said. ‘Iam 
sorry I had bad news for you, Doc.,’ said Jim, de- 
liberately drawing from his pocket a St. Louis paper, 
and reading an advertisement of the sheriff of 
county, Mo., offering ‘$250 reward’ for the arrest of 
‘Joseph M——,’ a forger, who had ‘escaped from 
custody!’ There was no getting out of the scrape, 
and the Doc. again ‘stood treat all around !’” 











seseee Court to literary gent—“ Mr. Slashes, are we 
to understand you to say that you never read the 
work in question!, What proof do you allege of 
this ?” 


Slashes—“ Please your honor, I can prove it by 
establishing the fact that I reviewed it in my paper.” 
Court—* Nuf ced. Crier call the next witness!” 


STORM VENUS. 


By day and night, by night and day, 
While forests grow and fountains play, 
Till Time shall be a castaway, 

No oath éan ever perish. 


By the island of Oeland, 
Far in the North Sea, 
Lies the rock of Baalkulla, 
Where goblins range free. 
There the witchcraft of Northland 
Flows wild as the storm, 
And Baalkulla forever 
Is changing its form. 


Said the spirit of Oeland, 
Far in the North Sea, 
To the sprite of Baalkulla, 

Sweet isle—I love thee! 





Will love thee forever, 
And when on thy shore 
Blue witch fires are burning, 
Will love thee the more. 


Aye—love when the Sabat 
Sweeps red o’er thy rocks, 
Be its witch fires thy glances, 
Its mad winds thy locks. 

Let them fiy o’er the ocean, 
And gladden my isle— 
Every curl of the storm hair 
Shall waken a smile! 


Said the Lady Baalkulla, 
Forever and forth, 

While night darkens ocean, 
Or ice chills the north, 

The words thou hast spoken 
The vows thou hast sped, 

Shall burn in thy spirit, 
And never be dead. 


By day and night, by night and day, 
While forests grow, and fountains play, 
Till Time shall be a cast-away, 

No oath can ever perish. 


In the depths of my spirit 
An island is seen— 

Baalkulla—Storm Venus 
Is ever its queen. 

Still changing its figure, 
Yet ever the same, 

For change is its nature, 
And love is its name. 


And wild are the witches 
Who flit through the isle, 
And stormy their passion, 
And fiery their smile. 
Ah, the word if once spoken, 
The vow which hath sped, 
Must bind us forever, 
While living or dead. 


By day and night, by night and day, ° 
While forests grow and fountains play, 
Till Time shall be a cast-away, 

No oath can ever perish. 


-peeee*f QurET Ptace.—A few days ago, a gentle- 
man in conversation with some friends was praising 
Woodville, Miss., to the skies, and remarked, among 
other things, that it was the most quiet and peaceful 
place he ever saw—there was no quarreling nor row- 
dyism, nor fighting about the street; if a gentleman 
insults another, he was quiet/y shot down, and that 


. was the last of it.” 


That reminds us of one of John Phoenix’s— Lieut. 
Derby—experiences : 


“ AW night long, in this sweet little village, 
Is heard the soft note of the pistol, 
And the dying scream of the victim.’ 


We presume that the soft note of a pistol would 
be discounted about thirty days after death ! 


inden “A Dry Arrair.—A couple of men in Wash- 
ington made a bet the other day. One of them was 
to eat fifteen dry crackers whilst the other read 
Senator G’s last speech. The reader had much the 
dryer task of the two, and was compelled to pay the 
bet.” — Louisville Journal. 


Did the reader ever see a man undertake to eat a 
dry cracker inside of a minute? We have seen it 
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done, and a queer performance it is, if the subject 
gets nervous. 


eA western editor, in commenting upon the 
statements that diseases may be communicated by 
bank-notes, remarks very coolly, that his subscribers 
need not neglect “paying up” on that account, as 
he is willing to run his risk of catching any thing in 
that way. On the other hand, he fears if the bank 
bills are not forthcoming, a note of hand and the 
sheriff will catch him. 


Kili We find the following in the Morenci, Mich., 
Journal : 


“We have a devil in our office who has been at 
the business but about eight or nine months, who 
has, and can set his eight thousand ems in eight 
hours.” 


He must be a devil, and no mistake. Why, we 
know one pretty smart youth who says it takes him 
eight hours to set only one “Em” straight, after 
once quarreling with her. Smart boys, those, in 
Michigan. 


eeeee** Pat Doolan, at Inkerman, bowed his head 
to a cannon ball which whizzed past, six inches 
above his bearskin. 

‘ Faith,’ says Pat, ‘one never loses any thing by 
politeness,’ ” 


There was another Irishman, not Doolan, but Dil- 
lon, who was condemned to be beheaded in company 
with a lady, during the French Revolution. When 
the lady’s turn came, she, who had up to that mo- 
ment, preserved her firmness, was seized with a tem- 
porary faintness. ‘ Oh, Mr. Dillon,” she exclaimed, 
“will you not take my place?” “ Any thing, to 
oblige a lady, madame,” was the reply of the gentle- 
manly and kind-hearted Dillon, and stepping up, 
he gave five minutes of life to another, by his cour- 
tesy. In the whole range of biographical anecdotes, 
there is not one which we like better, or think of 
oftener than this of Dillon. . 


ee Lhe following, from an exchange, will do, 


“The New Orleans Delta of the 5th inst. con- 
denses from the country papers of Louisiana some 
details that we should like to have seen published 
in full. The following mysterious affair,’for instance, 
has the usual enchantment of ghost stories and 
haunted houses for us, and we could wish to see 
more of that ‘desolate house,’ where a ‘ monster’ 
gets to be affectionate, and of that grave-yard where 
a big snake eats the mysterious victuals off a tomb- 
stone. The story comes from the Plaquemines 
Pilot. After speaking of great excitement produced 
by strange and supernatural phenomena at Mr. 
Landsman’s place, (Cheniere Ronquille,) the Pilot 
gives the following particulars, which certainly ap- 
pear rather tough: 

“<Tmagine yourself in this desolate house, and 
when you are about to leave it you are caught in 
the arms of a monster, and held so tight that it is 
impossible to get away until it thinks proper to re- 
lease you. It has not yet been ascertained whether 
this monster is mortal or spiritual, as it takes differ- 
ent forms; to-day it is one form, and to-morrow it 
is another. 

“*¢And now comes the most remarkable of all. 
On the tomb of a gentleman lately deceased there is 
placed every day a clean plate with a dressed chicken 


on it, when from behind the tomb comes a large | 





chicken, in the form of a snake nine or ten feet long, 
with a monster head something akin to an alligator, 
and commences leisurely to devour the delicately 
prepared fowl. As soon as it finishes it disappears, 
no one knows whither, and you see nothing but the 
plate and the bones, and every day the same thing 
is renewed.’ 

“The Pilot thinks the sea-serpent may have taken 
up his residence there.” 


woneto “ Russian GALLANTRY.—A celebrated canta- 
trice, now ‘starring’ it in Paris, lately received from 
a Muscovite Prince a handsome brooch in diamonds, 
in acknowledgment of admiration. But not wishing 
to accept a gift, the motive of which might be mis- 
construed, she returned it, with warm thanks. Next 
day she received a letter from the prince, approving 
highly of her decision, but the writing in this letter 
had a singularly glistening appearance, and it was 
afterward found that the magnate, not to be outdone 
in generosity, had reduced the returned diamonds 
to fine powder, with which he had besprinkled the 
wet ink, and had thus insured the acceptance of his 
homage.” 


“She had to take the diamonds.” That will do. 
The reader who has perused the Memoirs of Bene- 
venuto Cellini, will remember that powdered dia- 
monds were not always applied to so innocent a pur- 
pose as gallantry. During the Middle Ages, they 
were used to destroy life—anda very deadly method 
of murder they were supposed to be. 


SAYINGS OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


“When it rains rum-punch you should hold your 
mouth up to the spout.”—Dyonisius the Areopagite. 


“ She’s a going—I don’t care what you say. Bet 
you pea-nuts on it.”— Galileo. 


** Open the window—some of you.”—Goethe. 


“Spread the table and contention will cease.”— 
Pat Hearn. 


“ Est ce que la mére de Monsieur gait au juste si 
son fils est sorti.”— Fenelon. 


“ Rather !’—Casanova de Seingalt. 

“When is a nutmeg like a prison window ?”—Mr. 
Pic. 

“‘ Welcome evermore to gods and men is the self- 
helping man. For him all doors are flung wide; 
him all tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes 
follow with desire.”——- Emerson. 


“Don’t know about that. Let him go into the 


Mint and try to help himself, and then see !”—Our 
Mary Ann. 


‘‘One copy of Graham’s Magazine for one year, 
and Beautiful Premiums, $3 00.”—Messrs. Watson 
& Co. 

“TENTION THE WHOLE!” 

The following scene from the vaudeville of “ The 
Prisoner of Rochelle” is decidedly good. 

Corporal Cartouch amuses himself by going 
through the manual exercises, while Leza, seated at 
her work-table, abstractedly questions him concern- 
ing matrimony. 

Leza. If a girl was to fall in love with you, corpo- 
ral, what would you do? 

Cartouch. (Manceuvring with his musket.) Pre- 
sent arms! 

L. She would doubtless look to you for— 

C. Support! 
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And then whata heavy burden you'd have to— | 
Carry ! | 
Your butcher and baker would have to— 
Charge! 

Your prospeets of course would not— 
Advance ! 
And you have to— 
*Bout face! 
And never have any— 
Rest! 
. Now, corporal, pray give me your— 
Attention ! 
A man of your years is not able to bear such a— 
Load! 
. But you are not in your— 
Prime! 
Your wife may— 
*Bout! 
Leave you: but she will soon— 
C. Return! 
L. And then you will have to bear all on your— 
’ Shoulder! 

L. Would you be— 

C. Ready! 

L. I think you have some other— 

C. Aim! 

L. And you’d throw all your epistles into the— 

C. Fire! 

(Fires the musket.) 








wees’? TELLING TaLes out oF Scnoou.-—One of 
the oecupants of a huge publie bed-room in a Chi- 
cago hotel shook the reom with his snoring. An- 
other went up to his bedside and shook him. ‘ Are | 
you aware, sir, that you are talking in your sleep, 
and betraying all the secrets of the Central Alligator 
Bank? We have already ascertained that you are | 
the chairman, and that -- An ominous whis- | 
per closed the sentence, and the chairman of the 
Central Alligator slept no more.” 


..'‘ WHat J@wSs CAN DO BESIDES MAKE Money 


—Who eomposed ‘Il Barbiere?’ Rossini—a Jew! 
Who is there that admires not 
music of the ‘ Huguenots’ and the ‘ Prophete ?’ 


the sen 
The | 
composer is Meyerbeer—a Jew! Who has not been 
spell-bound by the sorcery of ‘ Die Judin?’ by 
Halévy—a Jew! Who that, at Munich, has stood 
before the weeping Koningsparke, whose harp 
silently hung on the willows by the waters of Baby- 
lon, but has confessed the hand of a master in that 
all but matchless picture? The artist of Bendeman 
—a Jew! Who has not heard of the able and free- 
spoken apostle of liberty, Boerne—a Jew! Who 
has not been enchanted with the beautiful fictions 
of lyric poetry, and charmed with the graceful melo- 
dies, so to speak, of one of Israel’s sweetest singers, 
Heine—a Jew? Who has not listened, with breath- 
less ecstasy, to the melting music of the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream?’ Who has not wept with 
‘ Elijah,’ prayed with ‘ Paul,’ and triumphed with 
‘Stephen?’ Do you ask who created those’ won- 
drous harmonies? Felix Mendelsshon Bartholdy, 
who also, that I must so write it, was a Jew!”’— 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 


| 
| 
| 


And who was greater than all—the great source 
of all modern philosophy, if not Spinoza, a Jew? 
A wonderful race, and one destined to exert great 
influence in the world’s future social development. 


..+The following from a letter by H. T. Tucker- 
man, in the Boston Evening Transcript of April 2, is 
a well-merited tribute to a stupendous work, which is 
destined to be read wherever the English language is 
spoken, and to become a table-reference for scholars 
of every grade. 





| in his great ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 
tion of his conscientious research and eclectic literary 


| record. 


| critical 


“We enjoyed another opportunity, last week, of 
examining the evidence of Mr. Allibone’s progress 
Our admira- 


enthusiasm is increased. He leaves no source of in- 
formation unexplored, no means of illustrating the 
traits of authorship unimproved. It bewilders one 
to think even of the range of his investigations and 
the minuteness of his inquiries. Authenticity and 
completeness are his watechwords. We know of 
scarcely a fact or feature of literary life which the 
future historian, critic, or philosopher, may desire to 
possess, which Mr. Allibone has in the case of 
prominent authors not woven into his voluminous 
The authors whose writings are described 
in the proof-sheets we alluded to, are Marshall, 
Mackintosh, and Longfellow; and such a com- 
pressed array of literary facts as Mr. Allibone has 
chronicled under their names, it is impossible to 
surpass. 

‘For instance, he has given both sides of the 
estimation which marked the advent of 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, derived from con- 
temporaneous authorities, both native and foreign ; 
after a thorough exhibition of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, as a statesman, a historian, and a metaphysi- 
cian, in order to illustrate his character as an oral 
expounder, he cites original testimony from living 
associates to whom he directly applied. And the 
statistics of the sale of Loagfellow’s writings are 
blended with a variety of critical opinions, so that a 
guage of public taste, as well as a literary. memoir 
and an analysis of genius, are simultaneously af- 
forded. Itis premature to dwell on the merits of an 


| unfinished work, but one engaged on such a Hercu- 


lean task as Mr. Allibone, should occasionally 
receive the word of sympathetic appreciation, which 
is only prophetic of an ultimate and permanent re- 
cognition of his claims to public and national 
gratitude.” 

sheets of 
this work, and can bear testimony that it is indeed a 
marvelous monument of erudition. 


We have been examining some of the 


In mentioning a 
work Mr. Allibone goes so far as to mention a// the 
criticisms of it which have appeared in different 
publications. Only an editor with a vast exchange 
list can appreciate such infinite labor as this. That 
the work is not ha//f done is apparent from the fact 
that in two instances, to our certain knowledge, Mr. 
Allibone referred to a// the reviews of their works 
which had come to the knowledge of the authors, 
and to others which had not. This book will bea 
complete history of afd English and American wri- 
ters and literary works, embracing the names of 
thirty-five thousand authors! It will probably ap- 
pear this year, 

.-++-1t is reported that the late Doctor Hare, the 
celebrated chemist, had discovered the art of turn- 
ing cents into gold. Later discoveries have proved 
that the gentleman to whom he confided the secret 
misunderstood him—it was sense of which the doc- 
tor spoke—not coppers. Sense always has a market 
value whether displayed in buying North America 
at one hundred, or in giving your sweetheart half a 
dozen pairs of Jouvin’s No. 6—it all pays in the end. 

.-.s. The warm approbation of, and frequent inqui- 
ries as to the novel of Edith Trevor, now publishing 
in GranaM, gratify us, as confirming us in the warm 
praises with which we announced it. The reader 
has already observed in it—and he will find them 
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more marked as it advances—a singular knowledge 
of the world ic its most refined and subtle forms, 
such asis rare even among litterateurs of the highest 
standing. He will also detect evidences of a very 
remarkable familiarity with literature and with many 
languages, and an enviable knowledge of art, with 
the most delicate shades of that peculiar appreciation 
of “ culture” which establishes the highest claim to 
social and intellectual respect. 


verse We have often wondered that people could 
limit their enjoyments so exclusively to pleasures 
or fancies, which have been endorsed by others as 
delightful. We have quite a singular little delight 
of our own in characteristic and noble hand-writing. 
There are two or three among our correspondents, 
whose chirography is as fascinating to us as ever 
were notes of music—so nobly and purely does a re- 
fined and cultivated soul seem to sweep through 
every word, Over these beautiful forms of letters 
we can lose ourselves in rapt fancy, as though white 
flowing plumes, and dear voices, and foaming tor- 
rents, and high toned glances—the dip of the eagle’s 
wing— blue waves— 

* Heigho! our fancie! whither wilt thou go!” 

Yes—we have mused so long over beautiful hand- 
writings, and identified so many with lovely things, 
that we can at once bring into their current, as they 
run, all the proud and beautiful pictures and frag- 
ments which lie nearest our heart. Others have 
studied deeply the indicative mysteries of hand- 
writing—some the occult philosophy thereof—our 
own specialty lieth more in wstheties, and itis the 
beautiful as shown in woman’s writing, which we 
incline to analyze. 

And be it borne in mind that it is not always the 
hand which all the world consents to praise which is 
loveliest to us. We admit that we have seen 
such writipg which was both fastidiously elegant and 
spiritually fascinating. Not many numbers ago we 
published an extract from a letter written in a style 
of writing-masterly elegance. But fully developed 
tone and beauty of soul is not always looped, hair- 
lined and dotted exactly over the i. Legible it 
generally is, for accuracy and reality of feeling sel- 
dom allow chirographical obscurity, albeit the best 
of people may be flurried and careless, 

We have before us a hand which, without being 
flourished or peculiar, shows at the conclusion of 
every word an impulse. Itis of the noblest of hands 
—one which fascinated from the superscription of 
the first letter—a hand in which there is the fire of 
soul, the air of grace, the flowing water of self-pos- 
session and the earth of strength—the very Ra- 
phael of a hand, And here is another—singular 
in its black side dashes, alternating with fine lines 
like oceasional bugles and beads on threads. Mark 
that y—how far it descends and then rising, sud- 
denly darts to the right like a black dagger! And 
yet the writing is very distinct—in that one word 
sparkling, the pen has left the paper six times, 
That lady can be accurate and careful when she 
pleases; albeit her character has some impulse— 





much poetic fire not always harmonizing at heart 
with a sense of cold proprieties or stiff rules—gut 
getroffen—nicht wahr? It is Angelica Kauffman 
with a torch of Salvator. 
** To sono pittore, 
Gar flink mit der Hand; 
Und bin Salvatore 
Tl Rosa gennant.” 

Teutonic and Southern spirit mixed up together ! 

And there is— 

But perhaps we are taking liberties. In fact, we 
are sure of it. Even a gipsy dare not take a hand 
and read in it the secrets of the soul without asking 
leave—and, by our blessed Lady of the Evening 
Star, we have already disposed of two. Well—we’ll 
see. Perhaps in our next we may continue these 
analyses. One thing we would remark, Many a 
lady believes that she writes a hand of no very re- 
markable beauty, while one apt at detecting the 
zesthetic spirit of chirography would regard a frag- 
ment of it as a treasure—such exquisite traits does 
he feel in it. And we beg leave to say, that in our 
experiences of lady writing, we have always found 
the character of the contributions agree marvelously 
with their writing—a fact which gradually forced 
itself on our observation after years of experience. 


orgies Before you go in for heroics be sure that the 
floor is swept clean. Old Bobtail was an uncom- 
monly good man, but in his old age he became im- 
patient of the world and anxious to be at rest. He 
was often tempted to drown himself. One morning, 
about two o’clock, his son was awakened by the old 
gentleman’s calling out: 

Abel! Abel! Satan has been tempting me all 
night to go and drown myself in the horse-trough.” 

‘Well, he must be a great fool,” cried out Abel, 
in reply, “for there hasn’t been a drop of water in 
it for six weeks !” 

The old gentleman turned over, went to sleep, and 
never woke till the sun was two hours high. As we 
said before, when ever you fill a bag with saw-dust, 
look first and see if there’s no rip in the seams, 


esteee Thieves in Newark, N. J., are very expert. 
The Mercury presiding over that town says of a 
young lady robbed there the other day, that 

“Her pocket-book, containing a small sum of 
money, a green silk umbrella and a roll of un- 
bleached muslin, was stolen from her by the assail- 
ants.” 

Something like a pocket-book that! Might have 
hidden a small beau in one corner of it. Talking of 
pocket-books and young ladies, brings up one of our 
own old jottings, which has taken a fresh start of - 
late in the papers. When the story was told us, 
years ago, it was under rather strong guarantee of 
its being true: 

Scene First—GOT IT. A SOCIAL TRAGEDY. 

A young gent is discovered surrounded by his 
friends, who are jesting with him regarding his at- 
tention to a certain young lady. 

Young Gent.—* Boys, I'll tell you howit is: You 


know I care nothing for the girl—it is the old man’s 
pocket-book I am after.” 
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* Chorus of friends—“ Ha! ha!” 

Scene Second. A Parlor. Time 11, P. M. Young 
lady seated. Young gentleman rises to depart, hesi- 
tates, as if bashful and then slowly remarks : 

“* Miss Matilda, excuse me, but you must be aware 
that my frequent visits, my attentions, cannot have 
been without an object.” 

Young Lady.—* Ah, yes, so I’ve heard, and shall 
be only too happy to grant what you desire. [Takes 
from the table a paper parcel, and unfolding it dis- 
plays a large, old-fashioned and empty pocket-book. | 
This, I have been informed, is your object. Permit 
me to present it, and congratulate you that you will 
in future have no further occasion to renew those 
visits and attentions.” 

Young gent swoons. 


MORAL. 


So, young ladies, beware of the sly little elves, 
Who are after your fortunes, not after yourselves, 
They sing you like Syrens the sweetest of tunes, 
And all to get hold of “ the beautiful spoons.” 


And talking of marrying for money, brings us ex- 
actly to the following French legend : 


‘‘A young soldier of four-and-twenty, a lieutenant 
of artillery, has just married a banker’s daughter, 
with 500,000 francs of dowry. 

Lieutenant of artillery! Notabad rank. Napo- 
leon had the honor to bear it, and the grace to re- 
member it. 

At the Conference of Erfurt, during that congress 
of emperors and kings, become the simple satellites 
of Napoleon—one day at the table they were speak- 
ing of the old Germanic Confederation, and espe- 
cially of the famous Golden Bul! of Rome. Its date 
was asked. There was a moment of silence; no one 
remembered it. Napoleon spoke— 

1356.” 

“What, sir!” cried a courtier-king; “you know 
our history so well! When has your majesty found 
time to study it” 

“When I was a lieutenant of artillery,” said the 
emperor. 

The words produced a singular effect among those 
princes all born to the thrones. Napoleon perceived 
it, and repeated— 

“When I had the honor to be lieutenant of 
artillery.” 

Well, although the grade is a nice one, our lieu- 
tenant of artillery did not think it enough to win 
the hand of Mademoiselle ; so he had never 





| 

dreamed of asking it. But one day he was followed 
by an elderly gentleman, tall, thin, and blessed with 
a large, pointed nose. This person followed him 
into the Gymnase Theatre, seated himself beside 
him, anddrew him into conversation. The acquaint- 
ance was made. Thelong-nosed man visited him at 
his quarters, offered friendship, and one fine day 
said— 

“‘T am interested in you—have a lively friendship 
for you. I must have you married.” 

“ Nice proof of friendship,” said the officer, laugh- 
ing.” 

“My dear friend there are marriages and—mar- 
riages. What would say to 500,000 francs of dowry, 
with expectancies ?” 

The oflicer ceased laughing. In brief, the long- 
nosed man introduced him at the banker’s. The 
officer pleased the daughter. The father shrugged 
his shoulders when a marriage was spoken of; but 
the man of the nose gave such excellent accounts of 
the young soldier, covered up his wild oats, exagge- 
rated so well his merit and his virtues, had so many 
resources and ingenious stratagems at hand, that— 
the marriage took place soon after. 

The lieutenant was astonished at such singular 
devotion, such a warmth of friendship. The day 
after the wedding, the long nose called to see him, 

‘* My dear friend,” said the bridegroom, “I shall 
never forget what you have done for me. I shall 
always hold youin remembrance. My wife is charm- 
ing; I am desperately in love with her.” 

“* And the dowry ?” 

“That spoils nothing. But fancy my happiness! 
I would gladly have wedded without that.” 

‘Come, come! no nonsense. What should I have 
done?” 

“‘ How—you?” 

“You speak of remembering me—” 

“Oh! Can I have the pleasure of rendering you 
pecuniary service ?” 

** Certainly. A serviee for which I shall give you 
a receipt. You will do me the kindness to pay these 
acceptances, signed by you, amounting to sixty- 
three thousand six hundred and eighty-two frances, 
sixty-five centimes, interest and expenses included. 
I could have arrested you, or attached your pay, 
which would have canceled the debts in about three 
or four thousand years. I preferred to have you 
married. Was it not better?” 

The lieutenant came down from the clouds. This 
amie benefactor, was not an angel, only—a cre- 

itor !” 
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Siterary Hotices, 


Twevtrra Nient at THE Century Cius. New 
York: Appleton & Co. There is in New York a 
club called the Century, from the fact that its num- 
ber of members was originally limited to one hun- 
dred. It is a club of literary men, of artists—of 
men, in short, who are distinguished as gentlemen 


and scholars. This club keeps 12th Night with | 


great ceremony, and in the very entertaining volume 
before us we have the history of the festival, and all 
thereto pertaining, set forth with great spirit. The 
work is got up in exquisite style—tinted paper and 
antique type—a gem for the library or centre-table. 





Cuurcu AnD Conere@ation. By C. A. Bartol. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. An earnest, very well written 
and deeply religious work; distinguished for clear- 

_ ness of style, scholarship, without pedantry; and in- 
genuity of argument. 





| Quentin Durwarp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If we 

have a favorite among Scott’s novels, it is Quentin 
_Durward. We realize in it, more than in any other 
/novel, the feeling of old time romance; of the 
_ pleasant side of life in the later middle age; of gal- 

lant adventure, of battle, and of incidents which 
| move us like the high-toned music of Sir Eger, Sir 
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Graham, and Sir Grey Stele. To all who do not own 
Scott’s novels,we commend this “ cheapest and best” 
series, which is remarkable for neatness and con- 
venience of form. 

Dovueiass JERROLD’s Wirt. By his Son, Blan- 
chard Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Those who 
like short, mordant repartees which pierce cruelly, 
observations like drops of oil of vitriol—the cut and 
thrust torture of conversation which, however, claim 
admiration from the exquisite skill with which it is 
exercised, will possibly find in this the best collec- 
tion of “good things” in English. Many of Jer- 
rold’s jokes were impertinent; all of them were tell- 
ing; many were elaborated—all were piquant. But 
as in vivisection, men of science forget the suffer- 
ings of the victim in admiring the skill of the opera- 
tor, so in Jerrola’s tart repartee we think only of his 
wonderful powers of prompt perception of the weak 
side, and the readiness with which he at once brought 
scalpel and hand to bear on it. The work is, we be- 
lieve, well edited, and is published in the neat form 
peculiar to the books of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 





Lire AND Times or Hues Miuier. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton, Philadelphia: Gant & Volkmar, 
successors to H. Cowperthwait & Co. Rather a book 
of very partisan pulemics, than one about Hugh 
Miller. Some portions of it display about as strong 
a spirit of the odiwm theologicum, and of good bitter 
hatred, as one would ever care to see manifested on 
any subject not involving breaches of the Ten Com- 
mandments. We really wish that some of the good 
folke who are so free and easy in comparing others to 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and to 
adorers of Moloch and Baal Peor would look a little 
into early history, and find out what they are really 
talking about. 

FoLLowIne TRE Drum. 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 
Lippincott & Co. 


By Mrs. Vielé. New 
Philadelphia: J. B. 
A right merry, gentle, jolly, 


—- 





hearty, pleasant book—one which we read “ straight 
through” without stopping; one which we do most 
sincerely hope will be followed by more from the 
same author. In it we have detailed the ob- 
servations of a lady in the United States and 
New Mexico; and very shrewd the observations are. 
While full of genial, unconstrained feeling, we find 
in it unmistakable indications of lady-like taste; 
and of a mind which, while it adapts itself en cito- 
yenne du monde to all circumstances, still shows un- 
mistakably the evidences of refinement and educa- 
tion. It is among the best of recent books. 





Tue Course or True LOVE NEVER vip Run 
Smoorn. By T. B. Aldrich. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
An Eastern tale in verse, turning on the loves of 
Giafar and Abassa, in which the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid plays the part of béte noir, and very unfeel- 
ing guardian. Itis pleasant reading—runs as easily 
as Tom Moore’s otto of rose Orientalisms; makes 
very few points, but leaves a pleasant fountain-flow- 
ing, and perfumed-air impression, in full keeping 
with the subject. It is dedicated to R. H. Stoddard. 





Pererson’s Series OF Cazap Noveis. BLANcnE , 
oF Branpywine. By Geo. Lippard. Crprina. 
By G. W. M. Reynolds. Tae Corsarr. By Geo. 


Sand. Caries RANSFOoRD. 
Rosert OAKLANDS. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Those desirous of obtaining novels 
which have achieved a wide-spread popularity, and 
which are now issued in neat, but cheap forms, from 
twenty-five to fifty cents each, will find among the 
above something to suitevery taste. All novels are 
not to be studied; what people want is something to 
entertain of a rainy day, or of an evening on a sofa 
—and of these entertaining books, at a moderate 
price, the Messrs. Peterson have the largest assort- 
ment in the country, as the reader may ascertain by 
sending to them for their catalogue, which will be 
supplied gratis and post-paid, 


By Capt. Chamier. 





Go Readers and Gorrespondents, 


Our homily for the present month is on the text 
of “ writing naturally.” 

We have seen not less than seven different poems 
on the alleged incident of the siege at Lucknow, in 
which Jessie Brown went wild at hearing the slogan 
ef the Macgregors, “the ngoblest of them a’,” and 
manifested such an uncommon development of 
acoustic powers. The story, as it stands, is a pretty 
one—very pretty—and the number of poems on it 
is precisely as we anticipated. Yet there is a curious 
reflection attached to it, all which is that it belongs 
to an order of poetical associations which are daily 
losing their interest, and which in time will be as 








baroque as iays of Phillis and Amyntas would now 
be to us, 

There are not many persons who, while they are 
attracted by romantic incidents, ever analyze their 
value or influence. They know that vivid minds, 
fond of poetry, adventure, and all that, like a story 
combining a touch of the plaid, of the feudal days 
of the clans, of Walter Scott, and the like, but they 
never think of them as something which may come 
toanend, Yet in classic times those peculiar feel- 
ings and associations which form what our young 
friends call “so romantic,” had no existence, and it 
is evident, even now, that they are slowly vanishing. 
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In the Greek day the Beautiful and the Passionate 
were worshiped in a directly material form, devoid 
of all the visionary, half dreamy feeling which 
steals impalbably over every story of romance, 
though it be the most matter of fact recital of a com- 
bat. Warton, who had most minutely studied the 
subject,’tells us plainly that Antiquity was a stranger 
to Romance. And who that looks around him now- 
adays into every corner of thought, can deny that 
the whole machinery so gorgeously set forth by 
Scott—all the historical emotions which, even yet, 
impress and form nearly all the poetic and artistic 
ideas of the day, are vanishing at a headlong speed. 
Headlong as compared to the by-gone course of his- 
tory, we should say—for to us of the present day, 
who realize facts, they seem to go slowly enough. 
Our plays are as yet all essentialiy romantic, de- 
riving an interest far less from direct natural life, or 
what life should be, than from preconceived notions 
insensibly imbibed from reading books setting forth 
a bygone state of society. ‘‘ My noble lady” and 
‘‘my noble lord” are still ideals which the practical 
age refuses to see realized, even in England, where 
sack coats and stout boots permit the gentleman and 
the lady to, indeed, exist, but not in those minever 
and velvet forms which they once assumed. Every 
year sees the feudal age becoming more theatrical. 
Yet we still find tales of Italy and stilettoes in all 
poetry, tights and rapiers in half the pictures, and a 
complete diluted feudalism of thought in nine maga- 
zine stories out of ten, in which it is evident that 
the writers have in their minds the idea that to act 
gracefully and correctly and genteelly, their respect- 
able heroes and heroines must move and think in a 
way which would have been, indeed, near the truth 
in the formal days of three centuries ago, but which 
is now obsolete. We repeat it, obsolete. Let the 
reader take up the first average novel which comes 
to his hands, and imagine even the best educated, 
most refined ladies and gentlemen living, using pre- 
cisely the words which are there put into their 
mouths. It would be perfectly intolerable, stilted 
and ridiculous! Or, what is there so pitiably in- 
tolerable as the occasional spectacle of a man whose 
education has been neglected, and whose associa- 
tions have been vulgar, endeavoring to veil it, by 
using in conversation those wooden, formal phrases 
which form a separate and distinct dialect in the 
hands of most writers of fiction at the present day. 
There are periods in history when the age and its 
intellectual wants are ahead of its art and its litera- 
ture, and when the latter clings to obsolete forfhs, 
and is liable to the reproach of “‘mannerism.” Such 
is the characteristic tone of the great rank and file 
of all the second class literature of America and of 
England at the present day. Our litterateurs have 
genius, impulse, every thing except freedom from 
the intolerable old trammels of expression, which, 
beginning with the beautiful and touching thrills of 
romance, end with the melo-dramatic and the “ high 
faluting,” as the natural and vulgar multitude term 
this element. And yet, even here, he would be a 
bold man who would dare to write a novel abso- 





lutely, perfectly, and vividly true to daguerreotype- 
like studies of life. We will venture to say that he 
who applies phonography to such studies will say 
that such a modern work hardly exists. 

You who would write, learn to copy Nature. Ob- 
serve how other people talk—what their exact words 
and phrases and “turns” of language are. Fill 
quires if you please with exercises of this nature— 
alas! how few of you young writers will ever do 
any thing of the kind! You will go to work as of 
old, and spin out your dreadfully romantic stories 
of high life, which you only know at second or third 
hand, or prosy details of places which you have 
visited, and will send them to magazines and news- 
papers, and be deeply indignant if you do not get 
for your crude first efforts—your a, b, ¢, sketches, 
that praise and pudding which even the expert can 
hardly win. ‘Try this course with shoemaking or 
tailoring, and what would you make by it? 

ossese Contributors and correspondents will please 
bear in mind that all letters or communications re- 
ferring to any part of the Magazine previous to the 
Editorial, should be addressed to Messrs. Watson & 
Co., 112 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


wages When we return a MS., with the remark that 
it is very well written, but has one or two trifling 
defects, we mean that we hope that we have seen 
the last of it. Some people are uncommonly slow 
at taking hints! 

weenie M. N. L. May we publish your last favor, 
and will you favor us with your address ? 

cavees Sans Sovuct—May we hope to hear again 
from you soon? You are always welcome to us. 

wade Bertua Von T Your first poem was 
printed months and months ago. We took such 
good care of the last that it was mislaid, as is always 
the case, and we have printed it from memory, 
which may account for any changes. Don’t be such 
a stranger again ! 





eaanes J.—Simply enough. Get some lady friend to 
make him believe that he has cause for jealousy. 
Send your address. 


eee “ Anna.”—A letter awaits you. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for -articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all tlasses of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 





























Sadies’ Department, 


Fasaions—All manner of rumors are going the round in Europe as to anticipated changes 
in fashion. Thus the Paris correspondent of our cotemporary the North American boldly 
affirms that jit is ramored that our long skirts and sweeping trains are to be replaced by 
short petticoats—a desirable change, if effected with moderation, but, unfortunately, fashion 
repudiates good sense, and one extreme is generally succeeded by an excess in the opposite 
direction, The favorite color is decidedly green, for bonnets, trimmings, and dresses. 
Double skirts are worn in taffetas, and other light materials. They are both simply hemmed, 
ornamented by a plaiting a la vieille. Flounces still retain favor; they are now often 
arranged so as not to reach higher than the knee. Sometimes five flounces are so placed as 
to leave the front breadth uncovered by them, and the interval thus left is covered by bows 
of ribbon. Plain skirts, which are always made very full, may be prettily trimmed by 
placing a bow of ribbon, with long ends reaching to the bottom of the dress, on each seam 
of the front breadth, about a quarter of a yard below the waist. Dresses are also frequently 
trimmed with silk cords arranged in brandebourgs, or in bows with tassels. 

The numerous balls have occasioned a busy season among our mantua makers and milli- 
ners, who have been occupied with inventing and perfecting full dress costumes, a little to 
the detriment of the spring fashions. The eold weather of the past month has also delayed 
any very brilliant display of spring and summer materials. The petite commerce complains 
bitterly of the dullness of business, and of the few purchasers, in comparison with preceding 
years, and yet we do not remember ever to have seen greater luxury and extravagance, not 
only in the female paraphernalia, but in furniture, equipages, and in all the appliances of 
the table. The bourgeoise imitate the rich banker and titled lord in gay liveries, in buhl 
furniture, in fine porcelain, and in gold and silver couverte. 

A very becoming spring or summer toilette is composed of lilac taffetas, with a double 
skirt, trimmed with bands of violet velvet, with bows of velvet arranged as just described. 
The corsage is ornamented by violet velvet brandebourgs, and made with five points. The 
brandebourgs are repeated on the front of the upper skirt. Over this is worn a pointed 
mantle, having two deep frills and a hood of lace. The bonnet is white crape, edged cross- 
way bands of violet taffetas and velvet. A velvet plait of the same color surrounds the 
crown, and is fastened on one side by a large bouquet of violets, in two shades. A ruche of 
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blonde and violets ornaments the inside of the front. Dresses of heavy tissues are usually 
made with but one skirt, trimmed with quilles of either velvet or lace, or bows of ribbon: 
During the warm weather wide open sleeves appear likely to be most in favor. Barege, 
grenadine de soie, or English grenadine, toile de soie, taffetas de laine, in checks, stripes, or 
chine, chambery gauze, printed muslins and pekin, with colored patterns on a white ground, 
are the fabrics which will be in demand. For ful] dress moire antique continues to be very 
much in use. Chinees and plaid silks, in large patterns, are also much worn. 

Tuscan bonnets are in great favor, and are generally trimmed with wild flowers and oats, 
or with a large rose, foliage and buds; sometimes with a tulle trimming, embroidered with 
jet, and finished with a brown fringe; a brown silk curtain and brown strings. Young 
ladies wear white crape bonnets, ornamented with ruches and loops of white ribbon, inside ; 
across the head there is a bandeau formed of a red rose surrounded with wheat ears and grass. 
Many bonnets are made of a soft crown of spotted tulle; the edge of pink crape, with blonde 
falling over the front, and a bouquet of white and pink roses on the left side. A bandeau 
of the same roses crosses above the forehead, inside of the bonnet. Another is of Isly 
green crape with trimmings of straw and bows of chenille and straw mixed. Inside, to the 
left, a small wreath of white lilac, and bunches of green fruit. Ruches are the trimmings 
generally preferred, whether as decorations for bonnets, dresses, or mantles—they are ge- 
nerally crimped and goffered by machine. Coiffures of velvet and blonde are much worn. 
The empress lately appeared in a small blonde cap without strings. At the side a large, 
full blown rose, with a bow of black velvet; of course, this will become the favorite style 
of cap. 





PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. 
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APRONS. 


Aprons are fashionable at present, and though less capable of variation than other articles 
of dress, they may still be made very tasteful, as the following very pretty pattern fully 
| proves. It is made of black silk, with black velvet bands, trimmed at the edge with fine 
guipure, and in the middle with tassel-buttons, or any other variety of pendents, acorns or 
balls. Pockets may be made, and their openings hidden under the black velvet band, in 
which vacant places are left unsewn. 
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CARMELITE CLOTH JACKET. 


Tue Fashion we give this present month is of a wide jacket to be worn with any colored 
dress. It is generally made of Carmelite cloth of any color; but the trimmings must always 
be darker than the color of the cloth, and may be of either ribbon or alpaca, with stripes of 
velvet and fiat buttons. If the color of the cloth is grey, then the alpaca or ribbon should 


be violet, the velvet and buttons dark blue. The shape is made not to fit tight to the body, 
but to be easy and loose. 





We have also chosen this to please several of our subscribers, who wish one for braiding. 
In this case, the braiding should be rich, and instead of going the length of the sleeve, it 
should run round and should be deeper in the front or upper part than behind. The front 


of the body should be braided deeply at the point, and reach quite to the pockets, and a 
narrow border must go round the throat. 
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A BEDROOM SLIPPER FOR A LADY. 


Materials—One ounce each of bright violet and stone color 4-thread Berlin wool; a pair of cork socks, 
No. 2 Penelope Hook. 144 yard of violet satin ribbon, 1 inch wide. 

This slipper is worked in stripes alternately of violet and stone color, in ridged crochet, 
that is, by always taking back loops instead of the front. 

Violet—21 ch turn back ; 20 De 1 ch T (or turn on reverse side;) loop in the stone color 
to this violet ch; pull the violet wool as tight as possible. 

Make another tight ch of the stone color; now 10 De (taking back loops; 2 ch 10 more 
De. This row is now increased to 22 loops; make lech T. Cut off the violet to within an 
inch of the De, 

Violet-—Loop into the stone color; pull the latter very tight; make another tight ch in 
the violet; work 11 De 2 ch; 11 more Del ch T. Cut off the stone color as the violet. 

Stone Color—Loop it into the violet ch; pull the latter tight; another tight ch in the 
stone color; 12 De 2 ch; 12 Del tight ch. (This ch at the end is to prevent any diminu- 
tion of the number of stitches on either side, but is never worked into, and merely permits 
the hook to be inserted in the first stitch.) 

Continue working and increasing in the same manner, till 9 violet and 8 stone color rows 
are completed; run a piece of white cotton in centre of the violet row. Now work 9 more 
violets rows, increasing these as before; but-work the 9 stone color rows without increasing. 

Now count 11 stitches from the centre; commence on the 12th stitch from centre, and 
work 21 rows of violet and the same of stone color, to form one side; but omitting to work 
the 22 stitches which form the instep. Now work the other side the same, and, when com- 
pleted, turn on the drab side; crochet the two sides together at the back. Cut the ends of 
wool off round the edges but not too close ; bind the upper part with narrow ribbon, and sew 
the under round the cork sole, but sewing ‘it inside, see that the stitches will not show 
through. The quilled ribbon should be about an inch in width. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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CUFF PATTERN, 





PATTERNS FOR INSERTION. 
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RURAL COTTAGE. 


_The above design is in the English cottage style, blended with the more imposing style of 
architecture which flourished in the middle ages, but the plan is made simple and cheap, 
and will allow of such small deviations and alterations in the interior as will best accord 
with the tastes of the builder. A hilly country will afford the best location for a cottage in 
this style—the estimated cost with plain finish, is $1200. The accompanying plans explain 


the interior arrangements.} 
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GROUND PLAN. SECOND STORY. 


[The plans are reversed by a mistake of the engraver. The parlor and kitchen should be in the left 
side and the dining room in the right.] 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 
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PROMENADE ORESS. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 








